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EDVARD BULL 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


SOURCES OF NORWEGIAN SOCIAL HISTORY 


In the study of social history the industrial working class has by no 
means been neglected. Not in Norway and not in most other countries. 
But what has aroused interest is mainly one aspect of the whole topic: 
The part played by the great labour and trade union organizations in 
the struggle for power in political and industrial life. 

The plain, ordinary working men, however, are often lost in the fog 
of statistics. We may know how many workers were employed at a 
certain time in the Norwegian paper mills or dockyards. We may even 
ascertain their average income or their normal working hours. But we 
don’t know much about what life looked like to those people. What did 
they eat, and how much could they afford to eat? How was the interior 
of their houses, seen through their own eyes? What did they think and 
feel about their own conditions in the workshop and at home? 

It is, however, still possible to get the answers to such questions by 
asking those concerned. The industrialization is a fairly recent develop- 
ment in Norway. We had, indeed, some cotton mills equipped with 
English machinery as early as the middle of the 1840’s, but this industry 
did not affect more than two or three of the towns. Only in the 1860’s the 
steam engine was utilized for saw-mills and planing mills. In the last 
two or three decades of the 19th century the pulp and paper industry 
developed. And about 1900 began the very important growth of chemi- 
cal and metallurgical industries based on hydroelectric power. 

To-day Norway is to a fairly great extent an industrial country, with 
about one third of the working population employed in industry. 
But this, then, is a very recent development. In 1860 there were merely 
17000 industrial workers, mostly employed in very small workshops. 
In 1870 the number was doubled. In 1900 it was four times as large 
as in 1860, and in 1913 seven times as large; industry then employed 
about 120.000 workers. 

This means that the greater part of the industrialization of Norway is 
still within reach of the memory of man. There still live thousands of 
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old workers who have personally experienced the “Industrial Revo- 
lution”. Of course no one now remembers the first cotton mills in 
Norway. But those people had their childhood and youth in a pre- 
industrial rural society. They started work for instance as farm hands, 
with wages paid in the form of food, lodging and clothes — and nothing 
or next to nothing in cash. They lived more or less in the same way 
as their fathers and grandfathers before them. Only as adults did they 
meet industry: They may have met it in the way that they themselves 
moved away to some factory. Or, in other cases, industry moved into 
the countryside, meeting the rural workers there. 

This is part of the background of an attempt which is made so to 
speak to create a new group of sources to the most recent social 
history. Following the example set by the Nordic Museum (Nordiska 
Museet) in Sweden, we have at the Norwegian Folk Museum (Norsk 
Folkemuseum) during some years tried to persuade as many old 
workers as possible to write down their auto-biographies — or to tell 
about their lives to other people who can put their narratives in 
writing or register them by means of a tape recorder. 

I must stress the fact that the work of collecting these sources is still 
in progress. But at least from some few branches of industry we have 
got together a material which may be regarded as fairly satisfactory 
— mainly from the paper and pulp industry and the sawmill and 
planing industry, two of the most important branches of Norwegian 
industry. 

The aim is not to collect a statistical material, and our questionnaires 
contain no questions to be answered with “yes” or “no” or with one 
or two other simple words. The questions are there to help our in- 
formants to get along with the telling of what they themselves regard 
as important. But in addition we often have to induce them to describe 
such matters as they themselves regard as too self-evident or too 
unimportant to deserve any mention. We ask them to describe their 
childhood homes, the furniture and the food. We invite them to give 
their opinions on the foremen and employers they have met. Some of 
the questions may be rather personal. But one of the great satisfactions 
of this work is the willing response from the great majority of those 
whom we approach. They know that the social transformation during 
their lifetime has been so profound as to deserve description. 

Of course the narratives collected vary greatly both in quality and in 
length. Some consist of a couple of pages, others are indeed books of 
more than a hundred pages. 

The reliability of these life-stories as historical sources is question- 
able in more ways than one. Each one of the informants will have to 
be treated with the same sort of caution as any other auto-biographer. 
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We must form an opinion about his temperament, which may lead him 
to understatements or overstatements. We must find out what axes 
he has to grind. And of course we shall have to control his narrative 
wherever possible from other soutces. 

The reliability is naturally very different according to what kind of 
information you want. Generally you cannot for instance trust 
statements on wages or dates: It is too easy to forget about such exact 
details. But a man who lived in the same house, say till he was 15 years 
old, will ordinarily be able to describe that house in detail and with 
great reliability. Still, allowance must be made for temperamental 
differences, which make one narrator stress the fact that the walls were 
so open that there sometimes were heaps of snow on the floor in the 
morning. While another man, living under equally poor conditions, 
especially remembers the pleasant family life and the cosy evenings 
- even if they had to sleep three or four people in one bed. 

The dwelling and its fittings will, however, be a relatively permanent 
thing and therefore easy to remember. It is more difficult to evaluate 
the information on the food. One informant will give the picture of 
general hunger, because he clearly remembers one or two hungry days. 
While another, according to his temperament, will generalize from de 
memory of one or two happy and substantial meals. In these cases, 
however, the mistakes and the exaggerations will generally be cor- 
rected if we have ten or twenty informants, describing more or less 
the same milieu. 

The most important problem, however, is whether these life stoties 
give any trustworthy information on those topics which we e: y 
wish to clarify: The workers’ way of looking at life and at their own 
social conditions, whether they felt oppressed or more or less content. 
Did they consider the employer an enemy, or were they on the contra- 
ty grateful to the man who “gave them work”? Did they feel that the 
industrial development on the whole was to the benefit of the workers 
or perhaps that it meant a growing misery? 

I can merely touch upon some of the problems involved. It is, 
however, important to stress that our informants are not representative 
of the whole Norwegian working class. We depend to a large extent 
on the more articulate people, on those who are able to formulate 
their opinions with some ease, in writing or speech. Those people will 
often be identical with the local leaders of the workers, they have 
tepresented their comrades on the boards of the trade union branches, 
on the town councils or elsewhere. We must therefore expect them to 
stress the importance of political and union activity more heavily 
than the average worker. It is probable too that our informants wi 
be inclined to underline the antagonism between workers and em 
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ployers rather heavily, since this antagonism has been a very im- 
portant part of the ideology of the labour movement. 

In addition comes that everyone will have much difficulty in re- 
membering his own views and feelings and in reporting them truth- 
fully. You may for instance ask a man whether he liked working ina 
certain factory. The answer may depend on many things which really 
has nothing to do with the question. Perhaps it is part of his moral 
upbringing that all kinds of hard work is a blessing and that content- 
ment is an important Christian virtue. Or, on the contrary, it may be 
part of the ideology acquired in the trade union struggle, that the 
employer is the enemy and the oppressor, and that work in a capitalist 
enterprise is always evil. Perhaps also the narrator as a middle-aged 
man has been engaged in bitter struggles with the employers; he will 
then easily project that antagonism back to his early youth. 

All these reflexions on the source value of the workers’ auto- 
biographies will lead to the conclusion that we can never rely much 
upon what one single narrator tells us, we need many informants from 
approximately the same milieu. And when it comes to memories of 
opinions and feelings, we must dismiss most of the direct and un- 
substantiated statements, and keep to those narratives which more 
indirectly express thoughts or feelings through circumstantial stories 
of what really happened. 

I think, however, that I had better give some examples to show what 
kind of evidence I believe we can trust. 

Those people who started work in the oldfashioned agriculture, as 
cottars or farm hands, are practically unanimous in maintaining that 
factory work to them meant a very important step forward. I can hardly 
think of any influence which should induce them to speak or think 
in this way, if it was not simply the truth. They substantiate their 
statements with figures of what they earned in agriculture and in 
industry. But it is more impressive to hear what they have to tell 
about their way of life. An old woman remembers the late 1890’s when 
she was newly married to a cottar. She describes how hungry she 
sometimes was. But she didn’t dare to touch the food — because she 
had barely enough for the children. Then her husband started work 
in a wood pulp factory, his weekly wage was at once doubled, and they 
could afford sufficient food for all family members, even for the mother. 

One of the striking features in most narratives on living conditions 
among the agricultural workers is the stress laid on food. To charac- 
terize a bad workplace, an old farm hand will tell you how monotonous 
and how inadequate the food was, how few slices of bread he got, how 
strictly the butter was rationed, and so on. On the other hand he may 
characterize another place by saying: “Such awfully good food as I got 
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there, you couldn’t match. I grew su fat while I was there, that I could 
hardly move.” 

This kind of interest in food is of course the outcome of a situation 
where it was still a daily problem to get enough food for to-morrow, 
where hunger was never very far away. When sons of factory workers 
have much less to tell about food —so much less that we can hardly get 
them to describe one single meal —it must be a sign that the standard of 
living among the factory workers from the outset was so much higher 
that food was now a comparatively uninteresting matter-of-course. 

Descriptions of the workers’ tenements around the old factories 
often give a strong impression of overcrowding and of insanitary 
conditions. We may hear of large families, living in one room and 
dividing a small kitchen with one or two other families. At a match 
factory, for instance, which needed a large number of young girls 
for work, the families might even be obliged to take two or three girls 
as lodgers in their one room - or, at best, accomodate them in the 
kitchen. Even so, I think it would be risky to conclude that industri- 
alization to these people meant a worsening of housing conditions. 
An old navvy, who started his railway work in the mountains in 
Northern Norway, describes the simple wooden barracks for the 
workers. But his standard of comparison is the condition of the 
fishermen during the great seasonal fisheries where he himself had 
participated for some years. So he finds that the conditions for the 
navvies compares very favourably with the over-crowding in the 
fishing stations. A saw-mill worker criticizes the bad lodgings for 
the workers as late as about 1910; but he concludes that at the time 
nobody complained, because it was no worse than what they were 
used to as lumbermen or fishermen. 

The economic advantage of factory work was in fact evident to 
everyone, and the choice of occupation was of course very strongly 
influenced by this. A man born in 1885 explains carefully what he 
earned, year by year, as a farm hand. In 1906 he married and the first 
child was expected: “Then I thought I had to try some other kind of 
work. I applied for and got work in the paper industry.” 

It was not, however, merely the higher wages which constituted the 
attraction of factory work. In the factory people found more “safety” 
and more “freedom” than they had experienced in agriculture. But 
“safety” in this connection simply means economic safety. The cottars 
and the farm hands were often unemployed a great part of the year, and 
they were liable to be dismissed when the farmers’ own sons grew up, 
ot when they themselves got too old to be fully effective workers. Of 
course the “safety” in the factories was far from absolute. Many mills 
closed down for some weeks or months in the winter, and an economic 
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crisis might lead to an even longer stop. But industry was expanding, 
and in general the workers were clearly right when they said: “You 
could reckon you were safe for life when you came to the factory”. 

The “freedom” in industry is a more complex notion than the 
“safety”. When an old worker says that he got more freedom in the 
factory than in the farm, he will think of several things. First, the 
working hours. In the paper and pulp industry the workers ordinarily 
worked 12 hour shifts, and their meal times were rather irregular. 
Even so, a man coming from farm work, will say: “In the factory it 
was good, because we had shifts; so we were free, when the shift was 
finished”. The point simply is that the farm hands had no free time: 
They lived on the farm and had to be at the disposal of their master at 
any time, from very early in the morning till very late at night. A man 
coming from a farm to a paper mill, states: “We did not think working 
hours long”. In the same breath he goes on by describing how he 
sometimes worked two or even four shifts at a stretch — that is up to 
48 hours. But even so, ordinarily he had some hours to himself every 
day, which certainly was a considerable gain in freedom. 

The more immaterial components of “freedom” is of course more 
difficult to evaluate. A lumberman may describe how he missed the 
free life in the forest, when he started work at a paper mill. It is not 
unusual to hear old timber-yard hands saying that they would never 
work inside a saw-mill or another factory, because they could not 
stand the stuffy air. To them the open air is part of their freedom. 

Factory discipline is also implied in their use of the word freedom. 
In the same way as the farm hands would characterize the different 
farms according to the food they got there, factory workers may 
distinguish between good and bad workplaces according to the kind 
of discipline prevailing. When they say that one factory was “a free and 
good working place”, they may mean that there was no foreman 
haranguing the workers all day, that it might be possible to get a nap 
during the night shift, and, in short, that the workers within reason- 
able limits might arrange matters according to their own pleasure. 

This kind of freedom, of course, was to a great extent dependent on 
the personality of the employers, up to the time when the trade unions 
caused a more or less complete change in these conditions. The old 
workers’ life stories contain, however, no indication that factory 
discipline was felt to be a general limitation of freedom as compared 
with pre-industrial conditions. 

Most of our old informants in the saw-mill and planing industry are 
born and bred near the mills, as sons of the first generation of workers 
in the steam-powered saw-mills. They very often started work in the 
mill about the age of ten or twelve. According to present day con- 
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ceptions, industrial child labour certainly is a great evil, and the gener- 
al belief probably is that the children concerned had a very unhappy 
childhood. The fact is, however, that hardly any of those who have 
personal experience complain of the early child labour, and a large 
number of them directly and indirectly make it clear that they looked 
forward to the day when they could start work, and that they defi- 
nitely liked to be at the mill. I think that this attitude among the 
children is perhaps the most convincing proof that the early factories 
and mills were not generally regarded with repugnance. 

This, of course, does not mean that the factories about the end of the 
last century were peaceful idyls. Strikes and other kinds of labour 
conflicts prove the existence of discontent among the workers. But 
such dissatisfaction as there was, did not come as a direct sequel of 
industrialization, and it was not provoked by comparisons with pre- 
industrial conditions. Strikes and industrial unrest occurred more 
frequently the further the workers were removed from the pre- 
industrial, agricultural sociciy. Small factories, recruiting their workers 
from the surrounding countryside, had as a rule very small labour 
problems. Unrest was more common in factories which had to draw 
their labour from far-away districts. When the industrial workers were 
more or less isolated from the old rural society, they ceased to compare 
their own conditions with those of the agricultural workers. Then, the 
standards created by industry itself, made them lay heavier claims 
than before, and labour conflicts followed. 


(This contribution is a paper read to the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences in Rome, 1955). 
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THE POLITICS OF THE POLISH PEASANT 


The Polish Peasant Party celebrated its sixtieth anniversary last year. 
Founded in July 1895 in the provincial town of Lwow, its influence 
was at first confined to the parts of Poland then under Austrian rule. 
From modest beginnings, however, it eventually came to play a vital 
role in Polish politics. The important part taken by the peasant in 
Polish cultural life over the last half century has been largely the 
achievement of the political peasant movement. It was to give the 
reborn Polish state one of its greatest political leaders, Wincenty 
Witos, who three times held the office of Prime Minister between the 
two wars; and Witos’s successor as leader of the Peasant Party was 
Mr Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, Prime Minister of the war-time Polish 
Government-in-Exile during some of the most crucial years in Polish 
history. Inflexibly opposed to the semi-authoritarian regime which 
ruled Poland during the ’thirties, the party likewise opposed the 
imposition of Communism on the country after the last war. 

Before 1918 an organised political peasant movement had existed 
only in the southern part of Poland known as Galicia, which, as a 
result of the loss of national independence during the partitions of 
Poland in the second half of the eighteenth century, formed a province 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In the parts of Poland under 
Prussia, though parliamentary institutions existed, class solidarity 
between Polish peasant and Polish landowner was strong, while the 
peasant was comparatively well-to-do and the landowner agriculturally 
progressive. The policy of Germanisation followed by the Prussian 
Government with increasing severity during the early years of the 
present century had tended here to bring the Poles together into a well- 
knit community. Under Russia, the third partitioning power, while 
class differences were sharp and clear-cut, the Tsarist autocracy ex- 
cluded, except for a short period after the Russian revolution of 1905, 
any possibility of political activity among the peasantry who, even 
under favourable circumstances, are hard to organise politically. Only 
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under Austria, therefore, where the Poles enjoyed a wide measure of 
autonomy and a liberal political regime, did the conditions exist for the 
emergence of the peasantry as a political force. In Austrian Galicia, 
moreover, the Polish peasants were uneducated, poverty-stricken and 
land hungry and without an outlet in industry within the country for 
their surplus population. 

The first steps to awaken the Polish peasants politically were taken, 
as in many other peasant countries, by members of the intelligentsia. 
A Roman Catholic priest, Father Stojalowski, who, despite the fact 
that he based his political creed on the christian social doctrines of the 
papal encyclicals, was for long fiercely attacked by his clerical superiors 
as a revolutionary, and a young engineer, Boleslaw Wyslouch, who 
had imbibed agrarian socialist ideas, usually known under the name of 
populism (xarodnichestvo), during his student years in St Petersburg in 
the’seventies, had both been active in Galicia from the 1880’s onwards. 

Though important as a pioneer, Father Stojalowski was actually to 
have little direct influence on the Polish Peasant Party, which Wys- 
louch finally succeeded in forming in 1895 with the object of organ- 
ising the peasantry as a political force independent of the existing 
parties. At first, owing to the undemocratic character of the electoral 
laws, the new party was able to elect only a handful of members to the 
provincial diet in Lwow and to the central parliament in Vienna. But 
from 1907 onwards, with the introduction of universal suffrage for the 
latter, the party’s influence increased until, just before 1914, it was al- 
ready the largest Polish group at Vienna. 

The party’s programme was by no means revolutionary. Its main 
object was to gain political equality for the peasants within the frame- 
work of a parliamentary regime. In general it stood for the interests of 
the peasant smallholder, whose ownership of his plot of land helped 
to make him independent of landlord or government official. But, on 
the economic side, its programme was marked by a lack of depth. Most 
of its economic demands referred to the minor everyday grievances of 
the peasant; there was no attempt to advocate a radical transformation 
of society. An important place, especially in the party’s educational 
activities, was given to the task of making the peasants, at first only 
dimly conscious of their Polish nationality, aware of their national 
heritage, from which they had for centuries been excluded. The 
Peasant Party in its early years was essentially a national party, though 
in no sense chauvinistic. It made common cause, for instance, with the 
Ukrainian peasants who formed a majority of the population in East 
Galicia. 

The first two decades of the party’s existence were to see its gradual 
liberation from the tutelage of middle-class radical intellectuals and 
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the passing of effective control into the hands of peasant-born leaders, 
The party had never been able to work at all closely with the small 
Galician Social Democratic Party; and the cessation, from about 1905, 
of the fierce hostility of the clergy, and the conclusion in 1908 for 
opportunistic reasons of an electoral alliance with the ruling Con- 
servative Party, signified a marked toning down of the party’s earlier 
political and social radicalism. 

In 1913 a split occurred in the party, due in large measure to dissat- 
isfaction with the conduct of the party leader, Jan Stapinski, who 
was now to veer from close collaboration with the Conservatives to 
a renewed radicalism. Though at first forces looked fairly equally 
divided, the more socially moderate section under Witos, which took 
on the name Piast after Poland’s first dynasty of peasant origin, was 
alone able to gather substantial support after 1918. 

When in that year Poland regained its independence, apart from the 
existence of a strong, conservatively inclined peasant party in Galicia, 
a second element now entered into the main stream of the Polish 
Peasant Movement. This was the group of so-called Congress 
Kingdom populists, which had been working, more as educationalists 
than as politicians, among the peasants in the Congress Kingdom, 
as the main Polish province previously administered by Russia was 
called. 

Agrarian socialist ideas, according to which the peasantry, not the 
industrial workers, were looked upon as the basis of a new social 
order, had spread to the Congress Kingdom from Russia in the 1880s. 
A journal called the Voice (Glos) had been founded in Warsaw in 1886 
as a mouthpiece of such views. But, before it was closed down by the 
Russian authorities eight years later, its editor and his nearest collabo- 
rators had already transferred their political allegiance to the National 
Democratic camp which was forming. This group was soon to become 
socially conservative though it always, indeed, put much stress on 
winning the Polish peasant for nationalism. 

The real peasant movement in the Congress Kingdom did not begin 
until about 1905, at the time of the outbreak of revolution in the 
Russian Empire. It was founded by socialists who considered that more 
attention should be devoted to the peasantry than was in fact done in 
the official socialist party programme. These early populists, however, 
despite their disagreement with some aspects of the Socialist Party’s 


1 For the political Peasant Movement in Galicia, see the introduction and bibliography 
in Krzysztof Dunin-Wasowicz, Czasopisrniennictwo Ludowe w Galicji (Wroclaw, 1952), 
and the references in my articles in the Slavonic and East European Review (London), 
December 1951, and the Journal of Central European Affairs (Colorado), October 1954. 
There are no general studies of either Congress Kingdom populism or the inter-war 
peasant parties, which contain adequate bibliographical details. 
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policy, were prepared to work in close co-operation with it. They 
derived mainly from the intelligentsia - schoolteachers, journalists 
and engineers. At the same time, however, some of the most enlighte- 
ned and best educated peasants also began to take part in the movement. 

The development of Congress Kingdom populism may well be 
divided into three stages. First came the foundation, at the end of 
1904, of a short-lived and numerically insignificant organisation called 
the Polish Populist Union. Its leadership came almost entirely from 
intellectuals. It aimed, in theory, at a radical transformation of the 
existing social order into “a co-operative commonwealth”. The 
Union’s object, in the words of its published programme, which was 
worked out by the famous libertarian socialist, Edward Abramowski, 
was to be: 

“The widest possible amalgamation of peasant holdings into 
great co-operative enterprises, in other words, a free federative 
collectivism, based not upon compulsory expropriation and the 
nationalisation of the land, but upon the voluntary, gradual 
amalgamation of private holdings, with the aim of organising 
co-operative buying, selling and production.” 1 

In May 1907, after barely two years of open activity, the Union was 
closed down by the Russian authorities. In November of the same 
year, however, with the founding of a paper called the Dawn (Zaranie), 
Congress Kingdom Populism entered its second stage. The Dawn 
took as its slogan the words: “The peasants for themselves”. Under 
its talented editor, Maximilian Malinowski 2, it attempted above all to 
taise the peasant’s educational level by the improvement of his 
methods of agricultural production, by the organisation of selfhelp 
organisations in the villages, by the setting up of small agricultural 
schools and short courses for the peasants, and in general by the 
dissemination of knowledge on various subjects through the pages 
of the Dawn. The paper continued to advocate the co-operative ideal 
in peasant production, which it had inherited from the Polish Populist 
Union. While not sharing the Galician populists’ suspicious attitude 
towards the Socialist Party, the Dawn was equally nationalist in 
outlook. 

The final stage in the movement’s evolution, that of the setting up 
of a political organisation for the peasantry, did not come until after 
the outbreak of the First World War, when, with the withdrawal of the 
Russian armies in 1915, the Poles in the Congress Kingdom at last 


1 Henryk Syska, Przez walke do zwyciestwa (Warsaw, 1949), p. 56. 

2 His memoirs, written in extreme old age and published under the title Chlopski Ruch 
Zaraniarski w Bylej Kongresowce przed pierwsza wojna swiatowa (Warsaw, 1947), are of 
considerable interest, though chaotically put together. 
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obtained under the ensuing Austro-German occupation a limited 
freedom of political activity. At the end of the same year, therefore, 
three small groups, which had been carrying on activity, mainly of an 
educational nature, among the peasantry, joined together to form a 
political Peasant Party. The new party drew its main support from 
the followers which the editor of the Dawn had been gathering around 
his paper, until its suppression by the Tsarist authorities early in 1915. 
While its leadership was still largely taken from the intelligentsia, an 
increasing number of the peasantry was coming to the fore. At the 
beginning of 1918 this Congress Kingdom Peasant Party took on the 
name Liberation (Wyzwolenie) from the title of the party organ to 
distinguish itself from the Galician peasant parties, and it is by this 
name that it was to figure prominently during the interwar years in the 
political life of the independent Polish state. 

Politically, the history of Poland between the two wars may be 
divided into two periods. The first period lasted until May 1926 when 
Pilsudski’s coup d’état put an end to the liberal parliamentary regime, 
which, its bewildering kaleidoscope of short-lived governments and 
conflicting political parties, was indeed, as both left and right agreed, 
in urgent need of reform. Henceforth, until the outbreak of war in 
September 1939, Poland moved in the direction of a dictatorship. 
Nevertheless, opposition parties — with the exception of the Commu- 
nists — continued to exist till the end, though they were hindered in 
action and cut off from any influence on government. 

Economically, the inter-war years were marked by the continuing 
poverty of the peasantry. There was a large rural proletariat as well as 
a semi-proletariat of smallholders, who held over half the total 
number of peasant holdings. A number of reasons contributed to this 
state of affairs. There was, first, the destruction of the years of war, 
which continued for Poland until the middle of 1921, and later came 
the years of the world depression. In the second place, there was the 
inheritance from the past when Poland’s economic deve!opment had 
sometimes been consciously retarded in the interests of the par- 
titioning powers. A large amount of land still remained in the hands of 
the big estates. But, even if land reform had been more radical and 
faster than in fact it was — with important exceptions the laws covered 
estates over 180 hectares — it would have proved only a temporary 
expedient. The causes of rural poverty went deeper. They lay, above 
all, in the dwindling of rural holdings due to the very high birth-rate 
as well as to the fact that the country was without proper outlet for its 
surplus population. Poland was underdeveloped industrially, and the 
Previous emigration to the United States and to Germany was no 
longer possible on anything like the same scale as before the war. 
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There was, therefore, a disguised unemployment of over a quarter of 
the rural population. In addition, the price-scissors between agri- 
cultural and industrial products was a marked feature of the ’thirties, 
and the heavy burden of taxation was particularly onerous for the 
almost self-sufficient small peasant, who often had to go short himself 
in order to obtain money with which to pay his taxes. 1 

It was, therefore, against a background of internal instability, 
economic distress and an increasingly threatening international situ- 
ation that the Polish Peasant Movement developed between the wars. 
For the first twelve years of independence, despite several attempts to 
achieve peasant unity, the movement was split into at least two major 
peasant parties. In 1931, however, the separate peasant parties merged 
into one united party. 

The main feature of the early period, then, was this division of the 
movement into a number of separate and competing parties. In each 
diet there were always three ot four such parties. But the main division, 
throughout, remained the split between the socially conservative 
Piast and the radical Liberation Party. Though the situation fluctuated 
from year to year the balance between left and right in the movement 
was roughly equal, though the Liberation Party was, on the whole, 
weaker than Piast. 

This division was primarily a legacy from the years of partition. 
Piast continued to find its chief support in the former Austrian parts 
of Poland; while, even as late as 1930, the overwhelming majority 
of deputies from the Liberation party was elected in constituencies 
situated in the former Congress Kingdom. The split did not result, 
therefore, as some writers have attempted to prove, from a division 
between rich and poor peasants, since it was just in some of the most 
poverty-stricken areas of Poland that the more conservative Piast had 
its main support. Indeed the words of the first leader of the Liberation 
Party, Stanislaw Thugutt, a man of middle-class origins but a radical 
in his political views, are an apt commentary on this situation. He 
writes in his Autobiography: “Nowhere as much as in politics is the 
question so vital as to whether someone began his political activity 
under the Russians or under the Austrians, that is to say, whether in 
the tradition of the insurrectionary struggles and undergound 
conspiratorial work or in an atmosphere of petty skirmishes for the 
attainment of very secondary ends.” 2 

But the division naturally was not only a matter of differing terri- 
torial origins, of divergent backgrounds - it was also a question of 
opposing political principles and tactics. Was the Peasant Movement, 
1 See Ferdynand Zweig, Poland between the Two Wars (London, 1944), pp. 124-30. 

* Stanislaw Thugutt, Wybor Pism i Autobiografia (Glasgow, 1943), p. 109. 
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which was never to gain enough seats in parliament to form a govern- 
ment by itself, to seek its allies on the right or the left? 

The Liberation Party, having been founded by socialist minded 
intellectuals — many of them ardent supporters of the policies of 
Pilsudski, himself a former socialist, though later an advocate of 
authoritarian government — and with a tradition of collaboration 
with the Polish Socialist Party, saw its natural allies on the left, 
Moreover, growing up in the struggle with Tsarism, it was strongly 
opposed to the right-wing National Democrats, who had been pro- 
Russian before the war. Piast, on the other hand, born in Galician 
conditions, regarded the National Democrats to some extent as 
fellow-workers in awakening the national consciousness of the 
peasantry. Witos had made it a condition of his entering the left-wing 
People’s Government, set up in Lublin in November 1918, that it 
should be broadened by the inclusion of the right. When this was 
refused he withdrew his collaboration. In addition, through fusion 
during the early twenties with right-wing peasant groups, especially 
in the West of Poland where, under Prussia, the peasants were both 
more prosperous and more conservative than in the rest of Poland, 
Piast acquired a right-wing which, influential within the party, was 
nearer in spirit to the National Democratic camp than to its fellow 
populists of the Liberation Party. Piast, throughout, was to stress the 
rights — and duties - of private peasant ownership rather than the 
peasant co-operativism of the Liberation Party. 

Thus it came about that, during most of the ’twenties, the Polish 
Peasant Government was not merely split into two conflicting parties 
— these two parties belonged to opposing parliamentary blocks. With 
the Polish Socialist Party the Liberation Party formed the core of the 
Left Block which, after the fall of the People’s Government at the 
beginning of 1919, was excluded from power for the greater part of 
the period of parliamentary government. Until the middle of 1923 
Piast had formed the chief party in a Centre Block. But in April of that 
year it concluded an alliance with the right known to history as the 
Lanckorona Pact; and, as a result, a Centre-Right coalition came to 
power. Piast’s original idea had been a broad coalition of all Polish 
political parties with the exception of the extreme left, but, owing to 
deep-seated antagonisms, the moderate left was unwilling to work 
with the right. 

The fundamental reason for Witos’s choosing, in these circumstances, 
to ally with the right rather than the left seems, apart from his sus- 
picions of socialism and socialists, to have lain in his desire to see the 
formation of a majority government capable of carrying out land 
reform by way of compromise without endangering the stability of 
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the state. A Centre-Left coalition would have been dependent on the 
vote of the national minorities and would have aroused the violent 
antagonism of the landowning class. This Witos was anxious to avoid 
even at the cost of considerable sacrifices. But the Centre-Right 
government in which Piast remained the junior partner, proved 
unable to cope with the increasing difficulties in which the young 
Polish state was becoming involved. In addition, its formation further 
inflamed the already bad relations between the two peasant parties 
and destroyed the possibility of a united peasant movement for a 
number of years to come. 

Both peasant parties were, indeed, united on one point: their wish 
to put into effect the Land Reform Acts, which had been passed in 
1919/20, largely as a result of pressure from the peasant parties.1 But 
they were divided once again in their attitude towards the practical 
implementation of these retorms. Witos summed up his attitude as 
follows: “I do not want stealing but the lawful acquirement of land.... 
That is the principle on which to create a free citizenry with a respect 
for the law.” 2 

Piast, therefore, stood for compensation for those landowners whose 
estates were to be divided up. Witos, with his belief that the peasant 
was the backbone of the nation, preserving the national traditions and 
culture in purer form than the other sections of the community, saw 
in the Polish peasantry an element which would strengthen the sta- 
bility and Polishness of the new state. Land reform, in his view, was 
not to cause division within the Polish community and internal unrest. 
In a speech in the diet in 1919 he said: “If today we put forward the 
demand that the land should be given over into the hands of those who 
work it and who have preserved it for Poland, we do so, above all, 
because we believe that it will thus be won for the Fatherland.” 3 
The Liberation Party, on the other hand, although at first it advocated 
a small sum as compensation for the estates divided up as a result of 
land reform, in March 1925 passed a resolution at its party congress 
demanding confiscation without compensation. This became a further 
source of conflict between Piast and the Liberation Party. 

An important difference between the two peasant parties lay in the 
social origins of their leaders. In Piast the peasant element was strong. 
This was symbolised, above all, in the figure of Witos, who preserved 
the peasant way of life to his death. It is related that, when not 
occupied with his parliamentary duties, he would return to his small 
1 For land reform during the inter-war years, see Zweig, op. cit., pp. 131-34. 

? Stefan Kora, Witos a Panstwo Polskie (Lwow, 1936), p. 62. 
3 Wincenty Witos, Wybor Pism i Mow (Lwow, 1939), p. 126. 
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farm in South Poland to pursue the life of a working peasant 
Cautious, suspicious and with a strong dose of peasant cunning, but at 
the same time wholeheartedly devoted to the interests both of his class 
and of his country, a sincere democrat and a skilful parliamentarian, 
Witos succeeded, as no one else in Poland, in winning the allegiance 
of the peasant masses. Moreover, unlike some of the other peasant 
leaders, he was not afraid of power, and indeed his lifelong object was 
to win for Poland’s peasant majority its proper influence in the state. 
The leaders of the Liberation Party, on the other hand, were mostly 
men of middle class origin, drawn to the peasant cause rather by politi- 
cal idealism than by practical experience of the peasant’s life. During 
the ’twenties the party tended to become more and more a radical 
bourgeois liberal party, with strongly marked anti-clerical tendencies, 
rather than a strictly peasant party. In 1925 a considerable section of the 
party, wishing to emphasise the peasant character of the movement, 
split away on this issue to form a separate party (Stronnictwo Chlops- 
kie). But even in Piast, which never ceased to be essentially a peasant 
party, the percentage of middle-class intellectuals who occupied key 
positions within the party increased during the interwar years. 
During the years of parliamentary government, indeed, the peasant 


parties, taken as a whole, never succeeded in winning a majority of the — 


votes, although the peasantry then formed over half the total popu- 
lation of the country. This was due, first, to the fact that the National 
Democrats, especially in the Western provinces, had very considerable 
support among the peasantry. Secondly, the socialists were to gain an 
increasing following among the rural proletariat. In addition, the 
national minorities had their own parties; and in the Eastern border- 
lands the Communists had a following among the White Ruthenian 
peasantry. But the political Peasant Movement probably had the 
support of a good majority of the Polish peasantry. 

Though Piast exercised a considerable influence on state policy until 
the fall of the Centre-Right coalition government at the end of 1923 
— Witos had also been Prime Minister in the Government of National 
Defence during the Russo-Polish War of 1920 — the peasant parties 
were only in power, and then only as junior partners in coalition 
governments, for just over two and a half out of the seven and a half 
years of constitutional government. The Liberation Party was in 
opposition almost the whole time, and Piast had only held power 
through compromise with the parties of the right. Governments 
before the coup d’état of 1926, of which there were as many as 
fourteen, were usually either centre-right coalitions or cabinets of 
non-party experts. After 1926 the peasants were totally excluded from 
1 Kora, op. cit., p, 2. 
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political power, and the rate of land reform slowed down as a result 
of pressure from the landowners. 

During the late ’twenties the peasant parties were in many ways at 
their lowest ebb. But, especially among the rank and file members, 
the feeling was growing increasingly strong that, in face of the threat 
to all political parties from the Pilsudski regime, which went so far as 
to imprison a number of its leading opponents in 1930 in the fortress 
of Brest Litovsk, unity was essential for the very existence of the 
movement. A new generation of young peasant activists, too, was 
growing up, untrammelled by the separate traditions of life under the 
three partitioning powers. In March 1931, therefore, the three main 
peasant parties — Piast on the right and the Liberation Party and its 
offshoot, the Peasants’ Party (Stronnictwo Chlopskie), on the left 
- finally agreed to merge into one united Peasant Party. 

In the history of the Polish Peasant Movement the ’thirties were 
marked, first, by increasing radicalism as a result of the political 
opposition to the government. The united Peasant Party stood for a 
return to a strengthened and reformed parliamentary democracy and 
for a reversal of the trend towards an authoritarian regime. The party’s 
radicalism, however, was not confined to political matters alone, but 
was felt, too, in its economic demands. In 1935, for instance, though 
with an influential minority dissenting, it accepted the Liberation 
Party’s principle of the expropriation of the large estates without 
compensation for their owners. Old ideas of organising producers’ 
co-operatives in agriculture, such as had been prevalent among the 
more revolutionary of the Congress Kingdom populists, were revived. 

During this period Witos, who had been one of the opposition 
leaders arrested and imprisoned in 1930, went into exile in Czecho- 
slovakia, returning only in 1939 after the occupation of Prague by the 
Germans. Meanwhile, at home attempts were being made, both 
before the creation of a united party and after, to form a wide anti- 
Government front together with the small democratic groups on the 
right and with the socialists on the left. But these efforts were not 
altogether successful. 

From 1931 onwards the Peasant Party had expressed its opposition 
to the government by great demonstrations of peasants, especially 
during the Whitsun holidays, which were now set aside as a peasant 
festival on the same lines as the first of May for the workers. The 
party also organised a series of peasant strikes, which form an almost 
unique phenomenon in recent European history. During these strikes, 
which were a form of boycott, the peasants refrained both from market- 
ing their produce and from buying in the towns. Although economic 
slogans were also used, the main object of these strikes was political: 
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to make the peasants’ influence felt again in the state. Beginning in 
1932, they reached a climax in August 1937 when they were suppressed 
by the government with considerable violence after clashes between 
peasants and police. Although unsuccessful in the short run, these 
strikes and demonstrations showed that the united Peasant Party was 
now a strong mass organisation with deep roots in the peasantry. 
The simultaneous efforts of the government to win over the peasants 
were largely a failure. 

A second feature of the Peasant Movement during the ’thirties was 
the attempt, especially on the part of the influential peasant youth 
movement — known by the name of Wici— to work out a new populist 
philosophy. In the previous decade the divided peasant parties had 
been singularly lacking in creative ideas. They had become absorbed 
in the day-to-day business of politics and had given little serious 
thought to the deeper problems of society, which would continue to 
exist even after the completion of land reform. 

The new theories now being propounded by the young peasant 
politicians were still, to some extent, vague and uncrystallised, still in 
the experimental stage. They were radical in content and opposed both 
to capitalist liberalism and to Marxian socialism. In Polish they are 
usually known under the name Agraryzm. But this name is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, since it gives rise to confusion both with the ideas 
of the conservative agrarian groups of Western Europe and, mote 
particularly, with those of the Czech Agrarian Party, with which 
Polish Agraryzm had little in common. 

Its main points, as set out by the youth movement in 1934 and in 
somewhat modified form incorporated into the Peasant Party’s new 
programme in the following year, represented a combination — and an 
amplification — of the ideology of Piast and the Liberation Party. The 
basis of the agrarian structure was still to be the independent farm, 
worked by the peasant and his family. The cooperative movement, 
however, was to be developed so as to form the foundation of a new 
social order, and cooperatives were gradually to replace the middleman 
between peasant and consumer. In regard to industry, wrote one of the 
leading exponents of Agraryzm, Stanislaw Milkowski, the Peasant 
Movement should “accept the socialist solution of the problem”. 
Mines and the banking system were likewise to be socialised on the 
principle of expropriation without compensation; though this view 
was not representative perhaps of the main body of opinion in the 
party. “The peasantry marches in solidarity with the whole world of 
labour, and in particular with the working class organised on princi- 
ples similar to those of Agraryzm.” Naturally this peasant radicalism 
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was not very acceptable to many of the more conservative members 
of the movement.! 

At the outbreak of the Second World War the Polish Peasant Move- 
ment was united in one party enjoying strong support among the 
peasant masses and with a considerable following among members of 
the intelligentsia, especially those of peasant origin. The party, and 
especially its youth movement, was radical, if not revolutionary in 
spirit — largely as a result of the political opposition to the government 
and to the continued poverty of the peasantry. Serious attempts were 
being made to strengthen the weakest link in the peasant programme: 
the movement’s previous inability to come to grips with the problem 
of rural overpopulation, to see beyond land reform to a more compre- 
hensive solution of the deepseated maladies of contemporary society. 
Including both a right and a left wing, and even a small extreme left 
group of young intellectuals under communist influence, and em- 
bracing well-to-do farmers as well as povertystricken owners of 
dwarf holdings and agricultural labourers, whose interests in the past 
had often pulled in opposite directions, the united Peasant Party had 
come, nevertheless, to accept collaboration with the industrial workers 
as a theoretical necessity, though it had so far been unable to achieve 
it in practice. The party in its ideology stood half-way between 
capitalist liberalism and democratic socialism, accepting ideas from 
each camp and attempting to achieve a new and original synthesis, 
based on the private ownership of the working peasant within the 
framework of a cooperative economic system and a liberal parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

During the German occupation all open political activities were 
impossible. The Peasant Party, however, took a prominent part in 
the work of the Polish Government — in — Exile in London; and its 
leader, Mr Mikolajczyk, was to succeed General Sikorski as Prime 
Minister in 1943. The party also collaborated in the underground 
Polish state which carried on the work of resistance in the home 
country, and its peasant battalions formed part of the Home Army. 

At the end of the war in 1945, contrary to the opinion of many of the 
Polish €migrés but undoubtedly in accordance with the wishes of the 
Peasant Party in Poland, as well as of very many others unconnected 
with the movement, Mr Mikolajezyk decided to return to Poland to 
work there under the conditions created by the Yalta and Moscow 
agreements. For nearly two and a half years the Peasant Party under 
his leadership was permitted to function, though increasingly harassed 
by the Communists, who exercised control over most of the organs of 
power. 


1 Tadeusz Rek, Ruch Ludowy w Polsce, vol. III (Warsaw, 1947), pp. 116-20. 
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While the war was still on, a rival Peasant Party had been set up under 
communist auspices, but with the support of certain genuine left- 
wing populists, who were mostly, however, either soon to leave the 
party or to be removed over the next few years from positions of 
trust within it. The inner leadership was held by former members of 
a small fellow-travelling peasant party, the so-called Independent 
Peasant Party, which had been suppressed in the late ’twenties. On 
his return to Poland Mr Mikolajczyk had been able to re-establish his 
own separate organisation, independent of communist control, 
though several attempts were made to infiltrate it or to win over 
prominent party members. At the same time rightwing elements, 
foreign to the aims and ideals of the Peasant Movement, gave their 
support to Mr Mikolajczyk’s party, due to the fact that the old parties 
of the right were not allowed to function legally. This provided a 
convenient excuse to brand the genuine Peasant Party as reactionary; 
and the party had, in fact, shifted towards the right in comparison 
with its position in the ’thirties. 

At first Mr Mikolajczyk held the office of Vice-Premier, but after the 
decidedly undemocratic elections of January 1947, in which his 
Peasant Party stood in opposition to the government block and was 
decisively defeated, he resigned; and in October he went into exile for 
a second time. Thereafter, only an emasculated party was allowed, and 
this fused in 1949 with the government Peasant Party. The United 
Peasant Party thus formed has continued to exist only as an annexe of 
the Communist Party.? 

Today in Poland the peasant has once again been forced from powet 
and influence in the state. The independent Peasant Movement 
functions only in exile. Nevertheless, even after the intensive in- 
dustrialisation of the last few years, almost half the country’s inhabit- 
ants still live in the villages.2 The Polish peasant, ‘therefore, remains 
a positive factor of the greatest importance not only in the political 
and social life of his own land, but also for the future development 
of the whole of Central and Eastern Europe. 


1 Almost every book or article dealing with the political situation in Poland during the 
war and immediate post-war years at least touches upon the position of the Peasant Party. 
Mr. Mikolajcezyk has given his account of events in The Pattern of Soviet Domination 
(London, 1948). 

2 The Polish Countryside in Figures (Warsaw, 1954), p. 22. Cf. Bulletin of the International 
Peasant Union (New York), July — August, 1954, p. 4, which gives the figure as “about 
50 percent”, 
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CARLOS M. RAMA 


LES MOUVEMENTS SOCIAUX EN AMERIQUE 
LATINE AU XIXe SIECLE? 


On pourrait résumer la situation des études en matiére d’histoire sociale 
en Amérique Latine en disant que, s'il existe des travaux de valeur 
isolés, elles se trouvent généralement 4 la premiére étape de leur 
développement. 

La majorité des historiens latino-américains se vouent exclusivement 
4Phistoire locale ou a histoire des faits politiques suivant un modéle 
qui est dépassé depuis longtemps par la théorie et la pratique de 
lhistoire. Nous avons ébauché, a propos de l’Uruguay, des raisons 
qui, développées, peuvent expliquer cette situation dans toute 
PAmérique Latine.? 

Quelques sujets bien étudiés, comme la condition des classes 
exploitées de ’ Amérique coloniale, ont fait de rapides progrés grace 
4 apport d’investigateurs qui ne sont pas latino-américains (Hanke, 
Konetzke, Helps, Vinas y Mey, Ots Cadequi, Lewin, etc.) et de rares 
personnalités de ces pays de l’ Amérique Latine (Sacco, Nina Rodrigues, 
Zabala, Valcarcel, etc.).5 

Est appréciable l’apport des professeurs de Droit du Travail sur la 
législation américaine (Poblete Troncoso, De la Cueva, Walker 
Linares, Vianna, Unsain, etc.); des sociologues (Ingenieros, Ven- 
turino, Cornejo, Freyre, Ramos, Lopez de Mesa, etc.) et des travaux 
historiques d’auteurs anarchistes ou socialistes sur le passé de ces idées 
en Amérique, comme c’est le cas de Nettlau, Abad de Santillan, 
Valadés, Oddone et Jobet. Méme si l’on doit recourir 4 diverses 
sources pour tracer une histoire des mouvements sociaux latino- 
américains, des monographies sur ces thémes fondamentaux font 
défaut. 

Ce travail que nous présentons aujourd’hui s’insére dans ce tableau 
et souffre de ces limites. Il représente une étape d’un plan plus vaste: 
1 Pour une explication des désignations espagnoles v. Notes 4 la fin de l’article. 

* Revue L’Actualité de l’Histoire, Paris. No 7, p. 44. 
3 Voir Carlos M. Rama Chronologie et Bibliographie des mouvements ouvriers et 
socialistes. L’Amérique Latine. Paris, Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1956. 
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il est basé sur des études réalisées antérieurement et servira de trait 
union général a un traité plus détaillé. 

Je pense que, cependant, il pourra intéresser les érudits européens 
qui auront la curiosité de connaitre ces sujets et ces problémes. 

Le XIXe siécle s’ouvre en Amérique avec la Révolution Latino- 
Américaine pour ’Indépendance, apparentée aux Idées Nouvelles et 
qui suit ’exemple des révolutions survenues en Angleterre, aux 
Etats-Unis et plus particuli¢rement en France. De plus, elle se rattache 
directement au mouvement espagnol de 1808-1814. 

Le facteur social de cette révolution est fondamental, mais il n’a pas 
été apprécié a sa juste valeur par les historiens.1 

Parmi les causes généralement admises de ce mouvement politique 
figure Vincidence des mouvements sociaux. Un récent congrés 
hispano-américain d@historiens a fait ressortir les causes de |’Indé- 
pendance: 1) encyclopédisme; 2) antagonisme entre créoles et espag- 
nols; 3) erreurs de la politique espagnole; 4) agitation politique révo- 
lutionnaire en Angleterre et en France; 5) individualisme espagnol; 
6) attitude des populations indigénes. Aux causes sociales indiquées en 
deuxiéme et sixiéme lieux, il faut ajouter, 4 notre avis: l’attitude des 
esclaves noirs et des groupes prolétaires libres, semblable 4 celle des 
populations indigénes, et ascension sociale des métis et des mulatres.? 

Déja du temps de Cromwell, Gage s’exprimait ainsi: “Si une nation 
quelconque, au moment méme ou ses forces arrivaient dans les 
colonies espagnoles, proclamait la liberté des mulatres, des noirs et des 
indiens, tous ces derniers, en échange de cette liberté, s’uniraient 4 
elle contre les espagnols, ainsi que je le leur ai souvent entendu dire 
quand je me trouvais la-bas”.? 

Au XVIIle siécle on avait assisté au développement de deux mouve- 
ments révolutionnaires américains, ’un indigéne ou noir et l’autre 
créole;* lors de la Révolution Indépendantiste dans des pays tels que 
le Rio de la Plata, le Venezuela, Haiti, etc. ot ils prennent une forme 
démo-libérale, les deux courants se fondent. Dans leur programme 
— aspect social — figurent l’abolition de l’esclavage des noirs et du 
travail forcé des indiens, ainsi que l’établissement d’une société sans 
castes juridiques et sans discrimination raciale ou nationale pour 
Paccés a la fonction publique. En méme temps, dans des pays comme 
le Brésil, le Mexique et le Chili ot prédomine une formule libérale, 


1 Une preuve de l’intérét que l’on porte a ces sujets, c’est l’apre discussion que provoque 
la bibliographie marxiste-léniniste (Puiggrés, Jesualdo, Ramos, Pedrueza, etc.), pout 
laquelle le facteur économico-social a une valeur explicative presque exclusive. 

2 Ce Congrés a eu lieu 4 Madrid en octobre 1949. Voir les annales correspondantes. 

3 Cromwell, los criollos y los indios y la conquista de Hispano-América. Rev. Imago 
Mundi, Bs. As. No 7, p. 66 et la note allusive de Boleslao Lewin. 

* Telle est la thése de B. Lewin, Tupac Amaruc, Bs. As., Claridad 1943, p. 131. 
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est toujours présent le probléme social opposant les classes exploitées 
4 celles des propriétaires locaux qui sont maintenant les classes 
politiquement dirigeantes. Il est des situations significatives: ainsi le 
renoncement a l’indépendance politique des planteurs esclavocrates 
cubains lorsque, en 1812, se produit le soulévement des esclaves dirigé 
par Aponte, ou l’épisode similaire du Yucatan, en 1841, lors de la 
grande rébellion des indiens mayas. 

L’administration coloniale espagnole, elle-méme, utilise 4 son profit 
ses tensions, incorporant dans ses troupes des effectifs noirs, indiens et 
métis, avec parfois la promesse de leur donner cette liberté que beau- 
coup de propriétaires terriens créoles n’étaient pas préts 4 leur accorder. 

En définitive le triomphe de la Révolution Indépendantiste ne fut 
possible que grace a l’apport des seuls groupes importants de prolé- 
taires libres des campagnes: les gauchos des Pampas et les //aneros du 
Venezuela-Colombie. Le tableau que José Samper fait de son pays 
(Colombie), illustre cette assertion, car il s’exprime en ces termes: 
“Le soulévement fut soutenu en général par les classes ou fractions 
suivantes: les hommes de lettres..., le bas-clergé provenant dans sa 
presque totalité du sol hispano-colombien et en majorité de familles 
pauvres et plébéiennes. Les jeunes militaires qui, en trés petit nombre 
avaient réussi a entrer dans les écoles militaires d’Espagne ou dans les 
régiments ou corps du génie. Les artisans des villes, d’origine colom- 
bienne ou créole, et les petits propriétaires. 

“Les esclaves noirs, incapables de comprendre la révolution et 
opprimés a cause de leur condition servile, simultanément servirent les 
deux causes, selon l’opinion de leurs maitres ou les ressources des 
chefs militaires ennemis... Quant aux indiens, aux mulatres et aux 
autres métis, il est évident que, en régle générale, les premiers furent 
dans leur majorité les instruments de la réaction dans les régions 
montagneuses, les mulatres et les zambos libres entrérent en grande 
partie dans les rangs de la révolution et les métis d’indien et d’espagnol 
furent parmi les plus terribles combattants des deux cétés, ces masses 
semibarbares servant 4 chaque parti, selon la loi générale de leur 
origine, d’éléments d’action.””! 

Il faut aussi noter que les mouvements sociaux des classes inférieures 
dans la premiére partie du X1Xe siécle ne sont pas indépendants de 
la classe propriétaire et ne possédent pas d’organisation propre. 
Elles cherchent aveuglément, et méme brutalement, 4 obtenir les 
libertés élémentaires et 4 améliorer leur condition économique. Ceci 
implique la destruction de la vieille société coloniale, et ’avénement 
dun type de communauté plus progressiste. Les Idées Nouvelles 


1 Ensayo sobre las revoluciones politicas y la condicién social de las republicas colom- 
bianas, Bogota, Centro, 1861. p. 156-157. 
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soutenaient la méme tache (Morelos, Moreno, Artigas, Bolivar, 
Hidalgo, etc.), d’ot la confluence des forces. 

Mais dans de nombreux pays la vieille société coloniale est détruite, 
plus que du propos délibéré de quelques leaders, par le processus 
révolutionnaire de l’Indépendance méme, et postérieurement par les 
guerres civiles (1824-1858) et les progrés de l’économie mondiale et de 
la technique. 

Il est suggestif de voir, par exemple, que l’abolition de l’esclavage des 
noits, proclamée par Bolivar en 1811, 1815 et 1819, et par l’ Assemblée 
Générale des Provinces Unies du Rio de la Plata en 1813, et finalement 
acceptée au Congrés de Panama (1826) par toute Amérique His- 
panique indépendante, ne se soit effectivement réalisée qu’entre 
1851 et 1858. 4 

L’abolition de lesclavage triomphe d’abord dans les pays du sud 
(Chili 1811, Argentine 1831, Uruguay 1843, Paraguay 1844), au 
Mexique en 1829, ot le nombre des esclaves était insignifiant et ne 
pouvait étre considéré comme deécisif dans l’économie, et bien plus 
tard dans les pays tropicaux (Colombie 1851, Equateur 1852, Pérou 
1854 et Venezuela 1858) ou, sans atteindre les chiffres du Brésil, de 
Cuba et des Etats-Unis, les esclaves constituaient des groupes 
nombreux.! 

Finalement, 4 travers le nouveau militarisme créole, des hommes 
provenant des anciennes castes coloniales parviennent a une nouvelle 
situation sociale, prennent une part du pouvoir politique et méme 
entrent dans la catégorie des propriétaires. 

Si les épisodes révolutionnaires de 1810-1824 tendent 4 l’unification 
des idées et des mouvements communs, les guerres civiles, l’inca- 
pacité des groupes dirigeants et linterventions étrangére se con- 
juguent avec la géographie et le colonialisme pour diviser et diver- 
sifier l’ Amérique Latine. 

A partir de la moitié du XIXe siécle on peut parler de l’Indo- 
Amérique, bien que peut-étre soit plus exacte l’appellation d’ Amérique 
Métisse: elle est formée par des pays ot prédomine |’élément humain 
indien, l’exploitation agricole de la grande propriété, le colonat et 
méme le servage, en partie remplacé depuis le XVIIIe siécle par le 
péonage (Mexique, Amérique Centrale, Costa Rica excepté, Colombie, 
Equateur, Pérou, Bolivie et Paraguay). 

Dans ces pays ou Vindigéne constitue le facteur fondamental de 
léconomie (Mexique, Pérou et Bolivie) la suppression du servage et 
du travail forcé (mita, yanacona, et cautequil), faite par San Martin, 
Bolivar, Hidalgo et Morelos, tombe en désuétude ou bien l’on y 


1 Haiti intervient constamment pour obtenir l’émancipation des esclaves (1795 4 Coro, 
1799 4 Maracaibo, 1812 4 Cuba avec Aponte, collaboration avec Bolivar en 1815, etc.). 
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déroge expressément (Bolivie en 1829 et Pérou en 1866). La situation 
des communautés indigénes sera dans ces pays jusqu’au XXé siécle 
la méme que pendant la colonisation. 

D’autre part les indigénes sont constamment dépouillés de leurs 
terres et l’on tente de facon délibérée d’abolir la séculaire propriété 
communautaire.! Cela provoque au Mexique des soulévements indiens 
comme celui de 1856 qui obtient une dérogation aux lois Lerdo pour 
la partie relative a la propriété de leurs communautés ou 4 la résistance 
des yaquis depuis 1873. Souvent l’effort du mouvement social est dévié 
par les classes propriétaires et la violence prolétaire s’exerce 4 leur 
profit, comme c’est le cas au Guatemala en 1839. 

L’instabilité politique, associée a la basse richesse moyenne de ces 
pays, est expliquée par la faiblesse des classes moyennes urbaines et de 
la masse des indiens et des métis prolétaires. Justo Sierra, le remarquable 
historien mexicain, dit en parlant de son pays que ces tensions animent 
constamment les “révolutions” (la bo/a - la boule —- comme on les 
appelle dans le peuple), qui ne doivent pas étre confondues avec les 
révolutions authentiques qui, dans le cas du Mexique, sont seulement, 
jusqu’a la date ot il écrit, celles de ?Indépendance et de la Réforme.? 

Un second “pays” — ot prédomine aujourd’hui le mulatre — est la 
zone de l’esclavage noir qui, a exception de quelques enclaves dans 
dautres pays, se restreint dans le littoral du Brésil, le Venezuela, la 
Colombie et les Guyanes, les iles Caraibes et le sud des Etats-Unis. 

Dans ces régions persiste partiellement le systéme colonial jusqu’a 
Nos jours et son économie est indépendante des centres économiques 
mondiaux. La transformation de l’esclave en salarié se réalise tar- 
divement, comme lindiquent les dates suivantes: Angleterre, 1834; 
France, 1848; Hollande, 1865; Etats-Unis, 1865; Brésil, 1888; 
Espagne, 1889.° Le cas d’ Haiti (partie occidentale) est particulier. Son 
évolution est marquée par la transformation des anciens esclaves en 
petits fermiers libres et par l’ascension au pouvoir, a partir de 1843, 
des généraux noirs qui déplacent les “gens de couleur” éclairés. Sig- 
nificatifs sont les mouvements sociaux au Brésil, qui échouent par 
leur manque de coordination et de maturité politique, mais qui se 
répétent dans l’immense étendue du territoire. Ici nous ne considérons 


1 Les lois les plus importantes tendant a abolir la propriété commune sont édictées au 
Pérou en 1824 et en 1828, en Bolivie en 1825 et au Mexique en 1856. 

L’Etat, au service des latifundistes, favorise et facilite le trucksystem et les contrats 
forcés de travail. Preuves, les lois paraguayennes de 1871 et de 1885 et la situation régnant 
au Pérou jusqu’en 1921. 
® Evolucién politica del pueblo mexicano, Mex. FCE, 1940, 2¢me édition, P. 181. 

3 Voir Victor Alba Le mouvement ouvrier en Amérique Latine, Paris, Ed. Ouvriéres, 
1953, p. 72. Notre opinion sur son point de vue, dans la revue Movimento Operaio, 


Milano, 1954, no. 3. 
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pas les “républiques des palmiers” et les différents quilombos de noits 
libres du Brésil, qui ont échappé 4 Vesclavage et dont l’importance 
dépasse certainement celle des communautés similaires telles que les 
cimarrones de \a Jamaique ou les bush negroes des Guyanes. 

Détachons les grandes rébellions des esclaves mahomémétans de 
Bahia (dix en 38 années) qui révélent un esprit d’organisation peu 
commun a ce type de mouvements. Mais le mouvement le plus 
moderne dans sa composition sociale et idéologique, c’est la conjura- 
cién de los alfaites (complot des artisans) de Bahia, mouvement typique 
dun “quatriéme état” influencé par la Révolution Francaise. 

Un chapitre important, c’est la jacquerie presque permanente au 
Nord qui, de 1831 4 1848, et sous les noms de cabanada, vinagrada, 
Sabinada, balaiada ou revolta praieira, trouble les états d’Alagoas, Per- 
nambouc, Para, Bahia, Maranhao et Piauy. Le méme échec suit les 
tentatives démo-libérales sur le modéle de celles de l’Amérique his- 
panique, telle que la “révolution de Pernambouc” de 1817 (commentée 
par Stendhal) et le mouvement des farrapos (loqueteux) en 1835 dans 
le Rio Grande do Sul auquel participe Giuseppe Garibaldi. 

Plutét que de la politique extérieure belliciste ou des lois abolicion- 
nistes, la stabilité intérieure du pays sera finalement le produit de 
T’ascension des états méridionaux dont la force est basée sur le travail 
des nouveaux émigrés européens, spécialement des italiens et des 
allemands. 

Cette région fait partie de ? Amérique Blanche, avec Costa-Rica, 
Saint-Domingue (partie orientale), l’Uruguay, l’Argentine et le Chili. 

Une des caractéristiques de ces territoires, c’est extermination ou la 
mise dans des “réserves” de l’ancienne population indienne, en méme 
temps que se produit la disparition du gaucho au profit du Jatifundisme. 
En Uruguay, les charr#as sont exterminés en 1832 et en Argentine 
Y“expédition du désert” contre les indiens du Sud en 1879 accomplit 
la méme besogne. Au Chili, les guerres contre les araucans de 1859 et 
de 1883, aprés des siécles de lutte, les réduisent dans les “réserves” de 
la zone de Temuco. Quant 4 la disparition du gaucho dans la Plata, il y 
a deux dates capitales: introduction du fil de fer barbelé pour cloturer 
les estancias atgentines en 1844 et la publication du poéme épique 
Martin Fierro de Jesus Hernandez en 1872. A partir de ce moment 
Vancien prolétaire errant et libre devient un pedu soumis aux proprié- 
taires de la terre et des troupeaux. C’est l’échec des lois d’emphytéose 
agraire de Rivadavia et la non application du Réglement Provisoire 
d’ Artigas de 1815, qui conduisent a cet état de choses. Ces pays acqui- 
érent alors leurs caractéristiques définitives. Tandis que dans la zone 
rurale subsiste une société basée sur la grande propriété (agriculture 
ou élevage des troupeaux), les villes sont des communautés de type 
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européen trés avancé. Il est nécessaire de se rappeler cette différen- 
tiation fondamentale qui distingue deux sociétés, quand on veut 
expliquer des faits sociaux qui sans cela resteraient inexplicables, 
exemple une duplicité d’attitudes.1 

Dans des villes comme Buenos-Aires, Montevideo, Santiago du 
Chili, Sao Paulo, etc., qu’a fait grandir l’émigration populaire euro- 
péenne, particuliérement latine, le socialisme prendra racine. I] n’est 
pas possible de faire entrer dans Vhistoire du socialisme latino-améri- 
cain les diverses colonies utopiques socialistes fondées sur le modéle 
de New Harmony (1829) de Robert Owen, car elles répondent 4 des 
directives strictement européennes et ne cherchent pas 4 avoir une 
influence sur leur milieu américain. 

Les précurseurs de ce processus d’introduction du socialisme, qu’ils 
soient latino-américains comme Esteban Echevarria et Francisco 
Bilbao, ou européens comme Eugéne Tandonnet, Benoit Mure, Bar- 
tolomé Victory et Suarez, entre 1837 et 1864 environ n’obtiennent 
pas de grands résultats. 

Avant que les courants socialistes ne s’implantent, le mouvement 
ouvrier s’étendra sous l’aspect simplement économiste, et 4 l’origine 
sous la forme de sociétés de secours mutuels, d’associations artisanales 
et finalement de sociétés de métiers. Les premiéres manifestations de 
ce courant ont lieu au Chili (a partir de 1847, et immédiatement en 
Argentine, en Uruguay, au Sud du Brésil, et aussi au Mexique et dans 
les colonies espagnoles des Caraibes. Durant les décades 1850 et 1860 
se produisent aussi les premiéres gréves importantes, de méme que 
des gréves généralisées locales. 

Détachons l’ceuvre du proudhonien gréco-francais Plotino Roda- 
kanaty qui intervient dans la constitution du Gran Circulo de Obreros 
de México (Grand Cercle des Ouvriers du Mexique) en 1870, plus tard 
de La Social (La Sociale) en 1871 et sans doute du Partido Comunista 
Mexicano (Parti Communiste Mexicain) en 1878. 

Ce mouvement mexicain entrera tardivement dans |’ Association 
Internationale des Travailleurs, aux cédtés des “sections” de la Mar- 
tinique et de la Guadeloupe, des “sections” francaise, italienne et 
espagnole de Buenos-Aires (1872) et de la Fédération de Montevideo 
(1875). 

Ces groupements sont animés par des réfugiés des luttes du Résor- 
gimento italien, de la Commune et de la Premiére République espagnole, 
1_ Ceci ne signifie pas qu’il faille méconnaitre importance historique des “colonies 
agricoles” d’européens qui débutent en Argentine en 1825, bien qu’elles ne prennent 
de Pimportance qu’a partir de 1853. 

? — Au sujet de ces manifestations voir notre ouvrage Las ideas socialistas en el siglo XIX, 
Montevideo, Medina, 2¢me éd. 1949, et sur la Fédération de Montevideo, l’article Los 
internacionales del 75, revue Nuestro Tiempo, Montevideo, No 2, 1955. 
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et leur idéologie refléte généralement la pensée de Proudhon, de 
Blanqui, de Bakounine. L’anarchisme, en particulier, dominant en 
Italie et en Espagne aprés les voyages historiques de Bakounine et de 
Fanelli, arrive en Amérique Latine avec l’émigration italienne et 
espagnole de ces années-la.1 

Les sociétés ouvriéres de cette Epoque enregistrent la formation 
presque exclusivement européenne de ce nouveau prolétariat urbain 
latino-américain. Leurs journaux sont couramment bilingues ou 
trilingues (espagnol, italien et francais), et dans la dénomination de 
leurs groupements se détache, avec des mots tels que société ou syn- 
dicat “international”, “cosmopolite”, “mondial”, ou “universel”, la 
composition hétérogéne de leurs affiliés. 

Sur le modeéle des syndicats espagnols ot prédominent les anar- 
chistes, elles suivent les pratiques des “sociétés de résistance” et se 
coordonnent en “fédérations régionales”. 

Dans la décade 1880, d’importantes associations s’organisent dans 
les villes indiquées et les premiéres grandes gréves se produisent. La 
tendance de fédération de ces efforts apparait trés tot au Mexique avec 
le congrés de 1876 et la Gran Confederacién de los Trabajadores Mexicanos 
(Grande Confédération des Travailleurs Mexicains) de 1880, et elle 
s’étend en Uruguay, en Argentine, au Pérou et 4 Cuba. La Federacién 
Regional Uruguaya (Fédération Régionale Uruguayenne) date de 1876; 
la Confederacién de Artesanos Union Universal (Confédération des Atti- 
sans Union Universelle) du Pérou, de 1884; le Congreso Regional 
Obrero (Congrés Régional Ouvrier) de Cuba, de 1892; la premiéte 
Federacion de los Trabajadores de la Regién Argentina (Fédération des 
Travailleurs de la Région Argentine), de 1881. Ces organisations, 
comme celle du Mexique, ont une existence éphémére et doivent étre 
considérées comme des essais des organisations citées plus loin. 

La social-démocratie est postérieure, sa propagation est due fré- 
quemment a l’action de clubs allemands (Argentine et Mexique) et 
son ascension dans la conscience et dans les organisations du prolé- 
tariat, est moins rapide. Par contre on enregistre l’adhésion d’intellec- 
tuels progressistes de grande valeur et l’on recrute des adhérents 
parmi les techniciens, les artisans, etc. 

Le Parti Socialiste Argentin est consititué en 1896 et celui de ’ Uruguay 
en 1910, mais s’ils sont les seuls 4 s’étre affiliés depuis leur fondation 
a la Deuxiéme Internationale, on doit compter Je Parti Socialiste 
Chilien a partir de 1912, date a laquelle il se détache du Parti Démo- 
1 En particulier est fondamental l’apport italien auquel nous avons consacré le travail 


La stampa italiana nell’America Latina, revue Movimento Operaio, Milano, 1955, 
no. 5. 
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crate précurseur (1887), le Parti Socialiste brésilien (1912) et le Parti 
Socialiste mexicain qui, fondé en 1914, sera de courte durée.} 

Ces partis socialistes suivent plus particuliérement les modeéles des 
groupements similaires de France et d’Italie, et bien que quelques-uns 
de leurs leaders aient une formation marxiste, en général ils s’orientent 
dans la voie d’un réformisme de type humaniste. 

La tactique est fondalement parlementaire, c’est pourquoi il est capital 
de faire ressortir qu’a partir de 1904 le Partido Socialista Argentino (Patti 
Socialiste Argentin) a des représentants 4 la Chambre des Députés: son 
triomphe précéde de six ans celui du Partido Socialista Uruguayo (Parti So- 
cialiste Uruguayen). Mais, en dehors de ces pays et du Chili ot la tendan- 
ce socialiste intervient dans la vie politique et parlementaire — ce qui 
découle des situations acquises par le Partido Demécrata (Parti Démo 
crate) —les partis socialistes ne sont pas assez forts pour se présenter aux 
urnes, ou simplement il n’existe pas de lois électorales démocratiques qui 
permettent aux ouvriers et aux paysans non propriétaires d’intervenir. 

L’événement le plus significatif est, en 1913, le triomphe du Parti 
Socialiste Argentin aux élections nationales des députés, ot il obtient 
la majorité dans la capitale fédérale, Buenos Aires. Mais ce triomphe 
éclatant obtenu Ja premiére fois que, selon la loi Saenz Peja de 1912, 
peuvent voter librement les prolétaires argentins, ne se répéte pas aux 
élections suivantes de 1916 ?. 

Ce tardif et lent développement peut étre attribué — bien qu’en partie 
seulement — a l’origine européenne des ouvriers urbains que nous 
avons indiqués. Durant quelques années les socialdémocrates italiens 
ou allemands étaient affiliés aux partis socialistes d’Italie et d’Alle- 
magne, et ils n’admettaient pas le changement de nationalité pour 
adopter celle du pays latino-américain ot ils résidaient. 

Ni le mouvement social-démocrate, ni le mouvement anarchiste 
n’arrivent 4 se coordonner sur un plan latino-américain au XIXe siécle, 
tout au plus les centres ayant des affinités maintiennent-ils des relations 
avec les pays voisins (Argentine-Uruguay, Mexique-Cuba, etc.). 

La Révolution Mexicaine qui débute en 1910 est le plus important 
des mouvements sociaux de l’ Amérique Latine depuis Indépendance 
et un éloquent exemple de la complexité avec laquelle se manifeste 
dans ces pays le socialisme.* 


1 Notre travail El manifiesto inicial del Partido Socialista Uruguayo, revue Nuestro 
Tiempo, Montevideo, No 3. 1955, peut donner une idée des processus d’organisation de 
ces partis. 

? Voir Jacinto Oddone Historia del socialismo argentino, Buenos Aires, La Vanguardia, 
1934, deux volumes. 

3 Une bibliographie sur la Révolution Mexicaine peut étre consultée dans notre ouvrage 
des Editions Ouvriéres, ou Roberto Ramos, Bibliografia de la Revolutién Mexique, 
1921-1937, 2 vols. 
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Bien qu’ayant toutes les caractéristiques des pays “indo-américains”, 
nous avons vu comment le Mexique, tout au long du XIXe siécle, 
participe activement 4 la diffusion des idées socialistes. On y remarque 
une riche histoire des mouvements ouvriers (syndicats, gréves, etc.), 
et en méme temps l’idéologie socialiste se manifeste trés tdt dans les 
villes les plus importantes. 

Il est facile de comprendre la force explosive de ces deux éléments, 
Déja en 1869 éclate un mouvement agrairiste armée dans la ville de 
Chalco, ayant pour devise: “Vive le socialisme”, et a partir de 1861 des 
tentatives de législation agraire sont faites, nécessitées par le besoin de 
terres du paysan indien. 

L’effort le plus soutenu d’infiltration idéologique des masses est 
accompli par les anarchistes qui, sous la direction des fréres Flores 
Magon, crée le Partido Liberal Mexicano (Parti Libéral Mexicain) qui 
fait une intense propagande a partir de 1900 et organise des souléve- 
ments armés en 1906 et 1909, réclamant “terre et liberté”. 

Dans l’histoire sociale des autres pays latino-américains, sont fréquents 
ces années-la des épisodes tels que les “événements du Centenaire” d’ Ar- 
gentine en 1910 et les grandes gréves sanglantes des ouvriers chiliens du 
nitrate, qui mériteraient d’étre plus particuli¢érement mis en valeur. 


Il est difficile d’établir le bilan historique des mouvements sociaux de 
)’Amérique Latine dans leur ensemble, 4 cause de cette méme diversité 
que nous soulignions et du manque de stabilité que présentent bien des 
pays qui ont contribué a améliorer la condition des classes des set- 
viteurs ou des salariés; les résultats sont proportionnels 4 la diffusion 
du socialisme dans chaque région. 

Toutefois ils ont efficacement contribué 4 rendre la démocratie 
effective, et 4 donner au peuple un minimum de possibilités dans les 
pays d’émigration européenne. 

La stabilisation politique définitive de Uruguay 4 partir de 1904 et 
sa vocation affirmée pour la législation sociale, ont une base impor- 
tante dans son mouvement ouvrier qui existait au début du siécle. 

En Argentine, approbation de la loi électorale “Saenz Pefia” de 
1912, qui assure pour la premiére fois des élections libres, est un 
triomphe des nouvelles classes moyennes alliées au mouvement 
ouvrier et socialiste. 

Finalement au Chili, le mouvement ouvrier et les divers courants 
socialistes, ont une importance capitale dans la vie politique du pays. 

D’autre part, histoire du XXe siécle démontre que les tensions 
sociales et les mouvements populaires en cours continuent les lignes 
générales que nous avons tracées dans cet essai. 
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NOTES 


BataraDA — Nom de la révolte brésilienne de 1838 4 1841, dirigée par le noir Manuel 
Francisco dos Anjos Ferreira o Balaio. 

CaBANADA — Révolte brésilienne de 1832, ainsi appelée parce que les insurgés étaient des 
humbles, des noirs fuyards, des mulatres, etc. qui habitaient dans des cabanas (cabanes). 
Caurequit — Nom sous lequel est connu en Amérique le tribut de travail forcé que les 
indigénes doivent aux espagnols. 

Cmarrones — Américanisme que l’on emploie aussi en Jamaique, et qui désigne les 
troupeaux sauvages, et par extension, les esclaves enfuis dans les bois ou les montagnes. 
Cuarruas — Indiens belliqueux du sud de l’actuel Uruguay. 

Esrancras — Grandes propriétés ot l’on se livre a ’élevage extensif dans le Rio de la Plata. 
Gaucuos — Bergers 4 cheval des pampas de l’Amérique méridionale. 

LiANEROs — Nom donné aux gauchos dans les plaines du Venezuela-Colombie. 

Mrra - Nom du cautequil en Amérique du Sud. 

Quitomso — Village de noirs qui ont fui l’esclavage. Un ensemble de villages forme une 
,»tépublique”, appelée ,,république des palmiers” au Brésil. 

REVOLTA PRAIEIRA — Révolte populaire brésilienne de 1848, qui est connue sous ce nom 
parce qu’elle a pour centre la zone de Pernambouc. 

SABINADA — Révolte brésilienne de 1837, dirigée par Francisco Sabino Alvarez de Rocha 
Vieira pour obtenir l’égalité politique. 

VinaGRADA — Révolte brésilienne de 1835 que dirige Francisco Vinagre. 

YANACONA — Travail forcé des indiens de l’Amérique du Sud, dans les ateliers appartenant 
aux espagnols, ou dans d’autres exploitations privées. 

Yaguis — Nom d’une tribu d’indiens du nord du Mexique, bien qu’ils soient aussi installés 
aux Etats-Unis, qui défendent leurs terres par les armes. 


B. NICOLAEVSKY 


TOWARD A HISTORY OF 
“THE COMMUNIST LEAGUE” 1847-1852 


The activity of the Communist League (Kommunisten-Bund), 1847- 
1852, and of its immediate predecessors — the League of the Just 
(Bund der Gerechten), 1838-1847, and the Communist Correspon- 
dence Committee (Kommunist. Korrespondenz Kommittee), 1846- 
1847 — was undoubtedly one of the most interesting stages in the large 
process of the formation of the international labor movement in its 
initial period. The history of these organizations is important from 
many points of view: it is important for the understanding both of the 
true roots of this movement, and of its search for organizational forms; 
and particularly for the light it throws upon the history of its efforts to 
develop a programand tactics. This is why research has so often turned 
its attention to this subject. And yet, in terms of completeness and 
scientific documentation, there is as yet no study providing a satisfac- 
tory survey of the life and activities of these organizations. 

The latest work on this question is the book by E. P. Kandel, Marx 
and Engels - the Organizers of the Communist League, Moscow, 
1953, 302 pp. However, it ends with the publication of the Manifesto 
of the Communist Party (Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei) in 
1848, and does not touch upon the subsequent periods of the Com- 
munist League’s activity, while it is exactly these subsequent periods 
that are especially significant, both in the history of the League as 4 
whole, and for the understanding of the role of Marx and Engels in 
particular. They provide a precise idea of the concrete political content 
which the authors of the Communist Manifesto invested in the formu- 
lations they offered in this document. These subsequent periods were, 
on the one hand, the stormy revolutionary years of 1848-1849, when 
Marx made use of the dictatorial powers he had been given by the 
League in the first days of the revolution, to dissolve the Cologne 
commune of the League after a number of clashes with its “ultra-left” 
leaders; and, on the other hand, the period of intense struggle inside 
and around the reconstituted League — a struggle which filled the first 
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years of post-revolutionary emigration and led, first, to Marx’ break 
with his “left” opponents, and then to the liquidation of the League. 
Kandel not only totally ignores these two latter periods, but even for 
the period preceding 1848, on which he concentrates all his attention, 
he provides only an extremely incomplete, superficial, and often 
inexact picture.1 And yet, he unquestionably had the necessary 
materials at his disposal, since he had at his command the rich col- 
lections of the Moscow Marx-Engels Institute. 

The principal reason for this situation must, of course, be sought 
primarily in the special character of the materials that are available to 
the historian of the Communist League. These materials are not only 
meaget in quantity, but are also extremely inadequate as to quality. 
There is a particular dearth of documents that might be useful for 
orientation in the internal life of the League, documents that would 
help toward a clearer understanding of the struggle of the various 
groups which developed inside the League, and toward clarification 
of the true nature of the disputes that had taken place within it. 

Evidently, it must be accepted as a fact that the main body of materi- 
als relating to the history of the League has been lost. Thus, the archive 
of the Central Committee (Zentralbehérde) of the League, which, in 
addition to an extensive correspondence, contained the records of the 
meetings of the Central Committee for virtually the entire London 
period of its existence, has undoubtedly perished (the quantity of de- 
tails furnished by these records may be judged from the minutes of the 
meeting of September 15, 1850, which we reprint below).? It is almost 


1 Of similar character are the other works by Soviet historians on this subject. See, for 
instance, the articles of the same E. P. Kandel and R. P. Konyushaya in the collective 
study: The Revolution of 1848-1849, edited by Prof. F. V. Potemkin and Prof. A. I. 
Molok (in the Library of World History series, published by the History Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1952, two vols.); the article by E, A. Stepa- 
nova and E. P. Kandel, The Ideological Struggle in the German Democratic Movement 
of the Forties of the XIX Century, in: Problems of History, August, 1955, and others. 
2 This archive, which remained after the split of September 15, 1850, in the hands of one 
of the followers of the Schapper-Willich faction, was soon afterwards brought to the 
United States, where all trace of it elisappeared. According to the unwritten story which 
persisted among the old German emigres, this archive came into the hands of Doctor 
Abraham Jacoby (1832-1919), one of the defendants at the Cologne Communist trial of 
1852, who was throughout his long life a collector of materials on the early stages of the 
workers’ movement in Germany. (An indirect confirmation of this may be found in a 
letter from F. Engels to L. Kugelman, dated April 18, 1895; see K. Marx and F, Engels, 
Works, Russian edition, Vol. X XIX, p. 410, Moscow, 1948). In the last years of his life, 
he said that he was writing a history of the Communist League and its predecessors, but 
in 1919, as a very old man, he perished in a fire which destroyed his home near New 
York. This fire also destroyed all his collected documents (the story has it that he did not 
try to save himself because he did not want to abandon his manuscripts), Whether this story 
is true, we have not been able to verify. 
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certain that the books containing the records of the German Workers’ 
Educational Society (Bildungs Gesellschaft fiir Arbeiter), which was 
the principal vehicle for the League’s open propaganda in London, 
have also perished. The members of the Central Committee of the 
League were the factual leaders of this Society, and brought up for 
discussion in it many of the vital ideological and political questions 
facing the Committee. The publications of M. Nettlau, who saw 
these books of minutes in 1907 and who copied long passages from 
them, show that they contained material of exceptional interest for 
the history of the movement.! Also lost is the major part of the 
documents relating to the trials of the Communists in Germany in 
the eighteen-forties and "fifties, as well as documents and cortes- 
pondence seized during searches.? If we add to this that none of 
the principal figures of the League left any memoirs of their activities’, 
and that even some of the printed publications of the League have not 
been found to this day‘ (not to speak of the lithographed publications, 
circulars, etc., which played an important part in the internal life of 
the League), we shall realize with full clarity the dearth of materials 
at the disposal of the historian of the League. The work of recon- 


1 This organization of German workers in London was founded on February 7, 1840, 
under the name indicated in the text. It changed its name several times, but remained in 
existence until the end of 1917, when it was closed as a result of the policy of interning all 
German citizens. Parts of its library went to the International Institute of Social History, 
in Amsterdam, but the books of its minutes have not been found to this day. (A short 
history of the organization is provided by one of its active leaders during the final period 
of its existence, R. Weingartz: Aus vergangenen Tagen. Erinnerung an den 7 Februar 
1840, Vorwarts, Berlin, Feb. 7, 1928). Excerpts from the records of the Society were 
published by M. Nettlau in vol. VIII and vol. X, of the Archiv fur die Geschichte des 
Sozialismus und Arbeiterbewegung, Leipzig, 1919 and 1921 (Speeches at the meetings 
of the organization by Marx and others in 1847, and discussion with W. Weitling in 
1845-46). These documents are further supplemented by the report of A. L.[chning], 
Discussions 4 Londres sur le Communisme Icarien, Bulletin of the International Institute 
of Social History, Amsterdam, 1952, No. 2. 

2 In this manner were lost the documents of the Cologne Communist Trial of 1852, the 
large Berlin trial of Josef Ohm, of 1849, and others (attached to the latter were documents 
found in the possession of Karl Hiatzel, representative of the Communist League in 
Berlin), the Dresden case of Peter Notjung (emissary of the Cologne Central Committee 
of the League, arrested in Saxony), and many others. 

3 Fr, Lessner and St. Born seem to have been the only members of the League to have 
written memoirs, but they cannot be considered as belonging to the group of principal 
leaders of the latter. 

4 Thus, no copy of the German edition of the Catechism of the Proletarian has been found 
to this day. It was the work of V. Tedesco (1821-97), a Belgian member of the Communist 
League. (The pamphlet was translated into German by Ferdinand Freiligrath. This fact 
remained unknown to the latter’s biographers; it is revealed in the testimony of P. G. 
Réser. See O. Manchen und B. Nicolaevsky: Karl und Jenny Marx. Berlin, 1933, s. 157): 
It was published secretly in 1849 by Karl Schapper, in one of the clandestine printing 
plants in Wiesbaden. 
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structing the picture of the internal life of the League is, indeed, a 
tremendously difficult one. 

Of course, it would be a mistake to place the entire blame for the 
inadequate study of the history of the Communist League merely 
upon the incompleteness of the available documentary materials. The 
study of this history has been hindered by other factors as well. The 
Communist historians who devote more attention to this subject than 
anyone else are decisively influenced in their conduct of the work by 
party and political considerations. They are fully aware, for example, 
of the existence of documents which prove that, in the spring of 1848, 
in Cologne, Marx proclaimed that the League was dissolved 1, but 
none of them has ever mentioned this decision of Marx, since it does 
not fit into the official Communist conception of the development 
of the League. Similar party-political considerations determine the 
manner in which these historians deal with events inside the recon- 
stituted League in 1849-1850, and particularly their characterization 
of the debates between the Marx faction, on the one hand, and that of 
Willich-Schapper, on the other. 

This endeavor to fit the historical facts of the actual history of the 
League into the scheme that has been set up in the interest of the 
party-political propaganda of our day plays a determining role in the 
conduct of the Communist historians and is a factor which hinders the 
proper study of this history. Nevertheless, the basic factor that 
hampers research in the history of the League is still the incompletenes 


1 It is not mentioned even by so serious a historian as E. Zobel, in his comprehensive 
work, Karl Marx: His Life and Activity (1818-83), published by the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute under the editorship of V. Adoratsky, Moscow, 1934, 442 p. (There is also a 
German edition). Its date of publication is given as July 4, 1934, while P. G. Réser’s 
testimony, which describes the meeting at which Marx proclaimed the dissolution of the 
League, was printed in the appendix to the book by B. Nikolajewsky and O. Mianchen, 
Karl und Jenny Marx, Ein Lebensweg, Berlin, which appeared in January 1933; more- 
over, as may be seen in his book, Zobel was familiar with P. G. Réser’s testimony in the 
original as well (there are references to it on pp. 51 and 66). Zobel himself is not to blame 
for this: a close collaborator of D. Riasanov, he was regarded as a politically unreliable 
personage in 1933-34, as a result of his historical writings; soon after that he disappeared 
entirely (he was evidently shot). However, this fact is generally characteristic as an 
indication of the conditions in which historical work is being done in the USSR. 

Typical also is the fact that a German Communist historican, Karl Obermann, who in his 
recently published book Zur Geschichte des Bundes der Kommunisten 1849-52 (Dietz, 
Berlin 1955), stated that “zum erstenmal das Aktenmaterial des preussischen Polizei- 
praesidiums aus den Jahren 1849 bis 1852 benutzt worden” (p. 8) did not dare to mention 
that the bulk of Réser’s deposition which he used in his book extensively, had been 
published in the book by B. Nicolaevsky and O. Maenchen-Helfen, referred to in this 
study, twenty-two years ago. Many historians benefited from the data preserved at the 
Berlin Polizeipraesidium (a preussisches Polizeipraesidium had never existed): Gustav 
Mayer, A. Fehling, Hans Stein and others. 
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of the documentary material available, and therefore the task of 
seeking out new documents, which may cast a light on controversial 
passages in the history of the League, becomes especially important. 

The documents we reprint below belong precisely to this category, 
Their origin is as follows. 

As we know, for many years Marx and Engels carefully collected 
materials on the history of the international workers’ movement, 
especially materials relating to those periods of the movement with 
which their own lives were connected. In 1885, in the preface to the 
Ziirich edition of the pamphlet by Marx, Revelations Concerning the 
Communist Trial in Cologne (Enthillungen tiber den Kommunisten- 
prozess zu K6ln), Engels mentioned “the rich store of materials on the 
history of that glorious period — the early years of the international 
movement” which he and Marx had succeeded in collecting, and 
expressed hope that he would be able to organize it for publication! 
Later, his plans were somewhat altered, and in his letter to K. Kautsky, 
dated March 25, 1895, Engels, who had just completed the publication 
of the third volume of Das Kapital, wrote about his decision to start 
work on a biography of Marx. He proposed to begin with the epoch 
of the First International, as the most complex and difficult, and one 
in which others would be unable to find their way without his help. 
As for the period of the Communist League, Engels hoped that he 
would be able to write about it later, or, “if need be”, that this work 
could be done by someone else. “I am seventy-four years old, he 
explained, “and I must hurry”.? 

Fate decided otherwise. Engels never began his work on the 
biography of Marx: he died less than five months after he had written 
the above lines... The “rich store of materials” on the history of the 
movement, which was so carefully assembled and preserved by Marx 
and Engels, was to undergo serious ordeals. The appendix to the last 
edition of the correspondence between K. Kautsky and Engels 
contains the beginning of Kautsky’s review of the history of the 
“literary legacy” left by Marx and Engels.? But this review speaks only 
of the major struggle which raged in connection with the publication 
of this literary legacy. The review might well be supplemented by the 
history of the minor struggle around this legacy, which was a history 
of the dispersion of the archive and library of Marx and Engels. Some 
of the materials were deliberately destroyed by their heirs and execu- 


1 K. Marx, Enthiillungen iiber den Kommunistenprozess zu Kéln, 4. Ausg., Berlin 
1914, 30 pp. 

2 Friedrich Engels’ Briefwechsel mit Karl Kautsky. Hrsg. von Benedikt Kautsky, Wien, 
1955, P- 427- 

3 Ibid. pp. 445-457. 
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tors. Thus, it is known that A. Bebel and Ed. Bernstein, Engels’ 
executors, destroyed a sheaf of materials relating to the plan, drawn up 
by Engels in the winter of 1870-1871, for military operations by the 
French republicans against Bismarck, who was besieging Paris at the 
time. They were trying to destroy documents which proved Engels’ 
“treason” in helping the enemy in wartime by military advice against 
the “homeland”.! On the other hand, Laura Lafargue-Marx deemed 
it necessary to burn all of Marx’ correspondence with his wife, since 
this correspondence contained sharp comments on their closest 
friends, with whom both maintained amicable relations, but whom 
they occasionally did not refrain from criticizing in private.? Still more 
damage was inflicted upon the archive by the carelessness of its guar- 


dians and of persons who had been permitted to work with it: pages 
from manuscripts by Marx and Engels, autographs from letters to 


them, and other documents were given away as “souvenirs” to 
autograph collectors, or simply to souvenir hunters. Some materials 


also found their way to antiquarians. 
At any rate, the papers of Marx and Engels preserved in the archive 


of the German Social Democratic Party during the years of the 


1 The history of this episode in Engels’ biography is told by his biographer, Prof. Gust. 
Mayer: Friedrich Engels, Berlin, pub. by Ullstein, vol. 2, p. 197, etc. The destruction of 
the document by A. Bebel and Ed. Bernstein is related in the footnotes, ibid. pp. 544-45. 
The conversation between Prof. G. Mayer and Ed. Bernstein concerning this question 
took place in 1920. The author of the present lines had occasion to discuss this subject 
with Ed. Bernstein much later - in 1929 or even in 1930 — and Bernstein told him that he 
read all the documents in the packet that was destroyed, which included not only the 
tough draft of the memorandum he had prepared, but also the correspondence regarding 
this matter with P. Lafargue, as well as letters of a later date, when the question was 
brought out in the press (1891). 

* Shortly before her death, Laura Lafargue-Marx consented, on the advice and request of 
K. Kautsky, to turn over all of Marx’ materials in her possession to the archive of the 
German Social-Democratic Party. The organization of the materials was undertaken by 
D. B. Riazanov, who found among them the large package of correspondence between 
K. Marx and his wife. Riazanov glanced through it: the larger portion of this corres- 
spondence was filled with accounts of public affairs and, in its frankness, was of exception- 
al interest (Riazanov compared it to the well-known letters from Marx to his daughters, 
adding that his letters to his wife were more detailed and frank), However, it often con- 
tained caustic references to various persons, including people whom Marx treated with 
sincere respect, but whose weaknesses he did not refrain from ridiculing in speaking to his 
wife. Such references were occasionally aimed even at Engels, especially in the letters of 
Marx’ wife. D. Riazanov, of course, told Laura Lafargue about his discovery, and the 
latter immediately began to read these letters. When Riazanov came to continue his work 
on the following day, Laura Lafargue told him that, having read the correspondence, she 
decided to destroy it, since her “father would never have consented to permit the publi- 
cation of these letters, and that she had already carried out her decision... D. B. Riazanov 
adds, half-jestingly, half-seriously, that he cannot forgive himself for speaking to Laura 
Lafargue of his find. “To save these documents, I should simply have stolen them.” 
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Weimar Republic no longer contained any “rich store of materials” 
on the history of the epoch of the Communist League. A large part 
of these materials, given at one time by Laura Lafargue to D. B. 
Riazanov, who was engaged on the eve of the First World War in 
writing a history of the International and its predecessors, is now in 
Moscow, in the files of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute; some docu- 
ments have evidently been lost, and the archive ownes only some 
scattered materials. 

The documents reprinted below have been preserved and never 
published until this time largely thanks to chance circumstances: in a 
package with other materials relating to the epoch of the Communist 
League, they were sent by Laura Lafargue-Marx to Karl Kautsky, for 
use in some work on which he was engaged (this was evidently the 
foreword to the new edition of the Communist Manifesto which 
appeared in Berlin in 1906, as the seventh authorized German edition). 
Kautsky made no use of them at the time, and the bundle remained 
among the piles of manuscripts and editorial correspondence. It was 
only many years later, already in Vienna in the middle nineteen- 
thirties, that Kautsky came across it again, as he was organizing 
his archives and preparing for publication his correspondence 
with Engels. The documents are now preserved together with the 
other Kautsky archives in the International Institute of Social 
History. 

This package of documents contains altogether twenty-two items, 
which may be divided into two groups: on the one hand, there are the 
eleven letters to Marx from Johann Bangya (a Hungarian emigre who 
was in the service of the Prussian and Austrian police), and one letter 
each from W. Wolf (Lupus) and Bartholomeus Szemere, in connection 
with the Bangya case; on the other hand, there are nine different 
documents relating to the activity of the Communist League in 
1848-1851. There is no doubt that this sheaf of documents was 
selected by Marx at the time of the Cologne Communist trial, in 
connection with his work on the well-known Revelations (Enthiil- 
lungen). One of these documents (the minutes of the meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist League, of October 15, 1850) is 
quoted by Marx in the Revelations; the others (the letters from Aug. 
Willich to Hermann Becker) are mentioned by Marx in his pamphlet 
against Willich, Knight of the Noble Conscience, which also belongs 
to this period. Of all these documents, only one has been published 
in full, namely The Adress of the Cologne Central Committee of the 
Communist League, of December 1, 1850; it was read in court and was 
later reprinted in the so-called Black Book (Schwarzes Buch) of 
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Wermuth and Stieber.1 The rest have never been mentioned in 
print, although they include documents of great significance to the 
historian. 

Below we reprint two of these documents, which are of greatest 
interest. They are: a report by the leading circle (Leitender Kreis) of 
the London District organization of the Communist League concerning 
the activity of the League in London during the first three months of 
the revolution of 1848; and the minutes of the September 15, 1850, 
meeting of the Central Committee of the League. 

The first of these documents was undoubtedly prepared by Georg 
Eccarius (1818-1889); this can be seen from the handwriting in which 
the report is written.? A tailor from Thiiringen, who had come to 
London in 1847, Eccarius rapidly came to the fore in the League and in 
the Workers’ Association (Arbeiter-Verein); after the departure to 
Germany of the principal group of the London leaders of the League 
(Karl Schapper, Josef Moll and Heinrich Bauer), he became the re- 
cognized leader of this organization in London. His report is es- 
pecially important in that it provides for the first time exact information 
about the size and structure of the London organization of the League. 
It may be added that, while the membership of the League in London 
in the summer of 1848 was 84, the membership of the Workers’ 
Association at approximately the same time was 179.3 

The interruption in the meetings of the Association, which is 
mentioned by Eccarius in his report, was caused by an order of the 
police, forbidding the owner of the restaurant at 42 Drury Lane, where 
the members of the Association had met for a number of years, to 


1 Wermuth u. Stieber, Die Kommunisten Verschwérungen des XIX Jahrhunderts. 
Berlin, 1853, appendix XVII. - Several years ago, Problems of History (Moscow, pub, 
by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Institute of History, No. 11, 1948) offered a 
Russian translation of this document, accompanied by an extensive commentary by V. 
Radus-Zenkovich, in an article entitled, From the History of the Communist League 
(September 1850-August 1851). This document was printed as a new discovery, although 
it is well known to everyone who has written about the period in question. The only new 
element is found in the notes made by K. Marx on the margins of the new Statute of the 
League, prepared by the Cologne Central Committee. Radus-Zenkovich includes these 
notes in the text of the document, although his corrections were not only never adopted 
by any organ of the League, but, generally, there are not even any indications that Marx 
had ever brought them up for discussion in any organ of the League. We may note also 
that no other new documents bearing on the history of the Communist League have been 
published in the USSR during the past 15-20 years. 

2 This document has unfortunately survived in incomplete form: its ending is lost. 

3 This figure is offered by von Minutoli (1805-61), former police president of Berlin, who 
was sent to London after his retirement from this post to investigate the activities of the 
German Communist organizations there. His report, of August 3, 1848, was preserved in 
the archive of the Prussian Ministry of Internal Affairs (Preuss. Geheim. Staats-Archiv, 
R77, 509, Ausl., 43, pp. 67-77). 
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provide space for the Association’s meetings. The exact reason for 
this ban is not known. The compiler of a survey of revolutionary 
movements in Central Europe during the period of 1814-1852, who 
had at his command all the materials collected by the Vienna police, 
wrote that, during the very first days after the revolution in Patis, 
Karl Schapper made an attempt to “rouse a revolt in London as well”, 
but did not succeed, as the Chartists did not support him.? We have 
not been able to find any confirmation of this statement. The Paris 
events evoked an enthusiastic response among London working 
class circles, where Chartist agitation was at its highest point at the time, 
There was a constant succession of meetings and demonstrations, 
culminating in the large demonstration of April 10, which raised the 
slogan demanding the dissolution of the parliament. Members of the 
League took a most active part in this movement, and we know from 
a report by Fr. Lessner that the same Eccarius went to this demon- 
stration with a pair of tailor’s scissors, especially sharpened for the 
occasion, to be used in fighting the police when the latter would try 
to disperse the demonstrators.® 

The leaders of the League, who maintained close contacts with 
kindred elements among the leaders of the Chartist movement (from 
the Eccarius report we now know that they were also formally a part 
of the League, constituting a special commune within it), undoubtedly 
exercised a marked influence upon them. The organization of the 
Fraternal Democrats, which was at that time fulfilling the functions of 
an International and was formally headed by the leaders of the 
Communist wing of the Chartists, was in fact working under the 
leadership of the League. The meetings of the Fraternal Democrats, 
beginning with the winter of 1847-1848, were held in the same quarters 
as the meetings of the Association, and it was precisely here, and most 
likely at the initiative of K. Schapper, that the decision was made to 
send a special delegation to Paris to deliver greetings to the Provisional 
Government. Incidentally, K. Schapper and J. Moll were members 
of this delegation.’ It may well be that these meetings, in connection 
with the sending of a delegation to Paris, were the last drop that filled 
the cup of police patience. 

A new meeting place was found quite near the old, at No. 72 of the 
same Drury Lane (this address is given by Minutoli in the above- 
mentioned report concerning the German Communists in London). 
1 Thid. 

2 Die politischen revolutionaren Verbindungen in den Jahren 1814-52 und deren Revo- 
lutionen, p. 289 (Staatsarchiv Wien, Varia der Kabinettkanzlei, Fasc. 32). 
3 Fr. Lessner, Vor 1848 und nachher, Deutsche Worte, Wien, 1898, No. 3, p. 110. 


* A, Fehling, Karl Schapper und die Anfange der Arbeiterbewegung bis zur Revolution 
von 1848 (Diss. Maschinenschrift, p. 77). 
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The “well-known Heilberg”, whose “empty phrases” are criticized 
by G. Eccarius, is Louis Heilberg of Breslau (1818-1852), a doctor of 
philosophy and journalist who wrote for the Deutsch-Briisseler 
Zeitung in 1847-1848. In March, 1848, Heilberg, who was connected 
with Georg Herwegh and Ad. von Bornstedt, was undoubtedly a 
supporter of their plans for the organization of a “German legion” in 
Paris and an armed campaign from there, toward the end of revo- 
lutionizing Germany. G. Eccarius, along with the rest of the leaders 
of the League, headed by Marx, opposed these plans and urged the 
German emigres to return home individually, in order to participate 
in political work at home. After his return to Germany, L. Heilberg 
worked as a journalist in Berlin and Breslau, edited the Schlesische 
Volkszeitung (which police reports characterized as “blood-red” 
- blutrot), and served as secretary of the Workers’ Brotherhood 
(Arbeiter-Verbriiderung) in Silesia. He suffered severe persecution at 
the hands of the police, and died as an emigre.1 

Of still greater importance is the second of the documents we reprint 
below — the official minutes of the September 15, 1850, meeting of the 
Central Committee (Zentralbehérde) of the Communist League in 
London, which witnessed the final split between the Marx faction 
(the majority) and the Schapper-Willich faction (the minority). Until 
now, the only information concerning the debates at this meeting was 
derived from the brief quotations from his own speeches and from 
those of K. Schapper, which Marx cited in the Revelations Concerning 
the Communist Trial in Cologne (Enthillungen tiber den Kommu- 
nistenprozess zu K6éln).2 As we see now, these quotations did not 
convey the entire contents of the debate — especially since Marx did 
not cite them altogether verbatim: as we may easily determine by 
comparison, Marx introduced certain corrections into the text of his 
speech; of course, this did not change its substance, but it brought 
some interesting nuances into the formulations. It is sufficient to say 
that at the meeting Marx spoke of “fifteen, twenty, fifty years”, which 
the proletariat was to spend in a state of “civil war” in order to make 
itself ready for political power; in the quotations, however, Marx 
added the words “Vélkerkampfe” next to “civil war”. It is impossible 
hete to deal in its entirely with the important question of the differences 
at that period between Marx and Schapper-Willich, particularly since 
the other documents in the sheaf selected by Marx, which will be 
published in the near future, are quite essential for the correct under- 


1 Mitteilungen des Konigl. Polizei-Prasidii zu Berlin, Beilage zum Stuck 3428; also 
correspondence in Mannheimer Abend Zeitung of Feb. 28, 1849; Norddeutsche Freie 
Presse (Hamburg), of June 7 and 21, 1850, and others. 


* K. Marx: Enthiillungen, 1914 ed., pp. 52-53. 
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standing of the position of the Schapper-Willich faction! And 


without knowing this position, it is impossible to understand fully the 
position of Marx, who fought this faction. 

However, one point in the statements made by Marx at this meeting 
should be stressed at this time, since it is important for the under- 
standing of the basic pattern of the development of internal relations 
inside the League. 

In explaining his second proposal, Marx pointed out that the statutes 
of the League, adopted by the congress of 1847, were changed by 
the London Central Committee (von der Londoner Zentralbehérde) 
in 1848. These words provide a full confirmation of the story told 
by P. G. Roser, who was first the chairman of the Cologne leading 
Circle (Leitender Kreis) of the Communist League, and later, from 
October, 1850, chairman of the Central Committee of the League in 
Cologne. He related that, after the dissolution of the League by Marx 
in the spring of 1848, K. Schapper and Jos. Moll, who opposed Marx’ 
decision in this matter, decided to reconstitute the organization of the 
League without Marx. Accordingly, Josef Moll, who went to London 
in the autumn of 1848, organized there a new Central Committee of 
the League, composed of Heinrich Bauer, Georg Eccarius, and him- 
self, Josef Moll; this new Central Committee drafted a new set of 
statutes for the League, which was found by the police in 1849, when 
it searched the home of the shoemaker Karl Hutzel (even this latter 
detail coincides with Marx’ statement). From P. Réser, we learn that 
already in February, 1849, Moll, who had come to Cologne as the 
emissary of the new London Central Committee (ZentralbehGrde) 
of the League, had tried to draw Marx into the latter, but received a 
negative reply. Marx returned to the League only considerably later, 
already in London — evidently at the very end of 1849 or even in the 
beginning of 1850, since his first letter concerning the affairs of the 
League was received by Réser “immediately after the New Year”. 

From the words of Marx at the meeting of September 15, it is clear 
that both sets of statutes — tiiose of 1847 and 1848 — had been considet- 
ed effective in the League throughout this entire period. In other 
words, Marx had joined the Central Committee of the League at that 
time without insisting on the revocation of the organizational 
measures adopted by his opponents; he evidently agreed to recognize 
— though, of course, temporarily — the statutes of 1848, against which 
he entertained serious objections as a matter of principle. 

Thus, these statements by Marx, which confirm fully the corre- 
sponding parts of P. G. Réser’s story, make it possible to establish 


1 Especially the letters from Aug. Willich to Hermann Becker in Cologne, of December 6 
and 24, 1851. 
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the exact chronological canvas of the most important events inside 
the League in 1848-1849. The 1848 statutes of the London Central 
Committee are the very document which was reprinted in Wermuth 
and Stieber’s Black Book (Schwarzes Buch) as the Statutes of the 
Revolutionary Party (Statuten der revolutionaren Partei). (See 
Appendix TX). 

In the sheaf of documents collected by Marx, the minutes of the 
meeting of September 15, 1850, were preserved in two copies. 
Analysis of the text shows that one of them, in the handwriting of 
F. Engels, represents the minutes recorded during the meeting, at 
which Engels served as secretary. The second, copied in an unknown 
hand is a slightly revised version of the minutes. It is likely that the 
copy was made to be sent to Cologne. At the trial, it was established 
that this copy had been duly received by P. RéGser, read by all the 
members of the Cologne Leading Circle (Leitender Kreis) of the 
League, and discussed in detail. The police and the prosecuting 
authorities were very eager to find this document, but they never 
succeeded. Later, already in prison, P. Réser admitted that he had 
given it for safekeeping to Hermann Biirgers, who evidently sent it 
back to London, to Marx, together with other papers (the letters from 
A. Willich to Herm. Becker, etc.). 

We reprint this document in the corrected final version, but we 


indicate in the footnotes all the variations that distinguish it from 
Engels’ rough draft. 


DOCUMENTS 
I. REPORT OF THE COMMUNIST LEAGUE IN LONDON, 1848 


London, den 18ten Juni 1848. 
Vierteljahriger Bericht des Kreises London an die Centralbehérde. 


Briider! 


Seitdem die Centralbehérde London verlassen hat, sind drei volle 
Monate verflossen. Wir suchen deshalb unsern Pflichten insofern 
nachzukommen, unsern vierteljihrigen Bericht einzusenden. 


1. Allgemeine Uebersicht 


Als die Centralbehérde in den letzten Tagen des Monat Febr[uar] von 
London verlegt wurde und den Ausschuss einsetzte war voraus- 
zusehen, dass die Lage des Kreises eine kritische war. Der Kreis 
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L{ondon] war abgeschnitten vom Herde der Bewegung. Alles war 


gespannt auf die nachsten Ereignisse. Viele glaubten[,] was in Frank- | 


reich méglich gewesen]|,] miisse und kénne sogleich auch in Deutsch- 
land pp[usw.] ausgefiihrt werden. Von anderer Seite suchte man die 
Begeisterung durch leere Phrasen zu tédten. (In letzterer Beziehung 
zeichnete sich der bek[annte] Heilberg in den Diskuss[ionen] der 
Bildungsgesellschaft aus). Es galt das Feuer der Begeisterung so zu 
bewachen, dass die Schritte der Centralbeh[6rde] in Paris auch 
zugleich ein Wunsch des Kreises L[ondon] war[en]. In L[ondon] selbst 
war man ausserordentlich gespannt und diskutierte iiber nichts ande- 
res als iiber franz[Gsische] und deutsche Revolution; tiber die franz[6- 
sische] Republik und die Tagespolitik tiberhaupt. Die Versammlungen 
der Bildungsgesellschaft wurden unterbrochen dadurch, dass das 
Lokal geschlossen wurde. Der B[und] gab sich alle Miihe, diese 
Versammlungen herzustellen, so dass auch nur einige Abende theil- 
weise verloren gingen. Auf einmal liefen die damals unrichtigen 
Nachrichten ein: ,,Der Konig Fritz ist davon gejagt”, — ,,in Berlin 
die Republik proklamirt”, — ,,a//e Deutschen marschieren von Paris 
als bewaffnetes Corps nach Deutschland”. Es wurde gegen diese 
Nachrichten gesprochen, und zwar vom B[unde] aus so geleitet, dass 
eine Comission aus fiinf Mitgliedern in der Gesellschaft ernannt 
wurden, welche Gelder eintreiben sollten, um im Falle, — die BM 
[Bundes Mitglieder] nach Deutschland zu schaffen. In allen diesen 
Punkten sollten jedoch zuerst unsere Freunde in Paris um das Nahere 
der Bewegung pp gefragt werden. 

Der B[und] suchte sich als B[und] auf diese Weise in jeder Hin- 
sicht der Centbh. [Centralbehérde] anzuschliessen und zugleich die 
Nichtbm. [Nichtbundesmitgliedern] der Gesellschaft] in Schach zu 
halten. Am nachsten Tage kam der Del[egirte] der Centralbehdrde 
Sch[apper] hier an mit Vollmacht und Nachricht pp. Die erwahnte 
Commission trieb Gelder ein und schickte die einzelnen BM [Bundes 
Mitglieder] mit Unterstiitzung ab und zwar nach solchen Theilen 
Deutschl[ands] wo sie néthig od[er] auch in ihrem Elemente waren. 

Schon vor der Ankunft des Br[uders] Sch. wurden Generalvers 
[ammlungen] gehalten, dieselben dienten nur dem Br. Sch., wie 
spater Bauer, um seine Berichte abzustatten, Uebersicht iiber die 
Vorgange in Paris zu geben. Der Eifer der BMgl. war gross, beinahe 
zu gross. Bei manchen ist seit jener Zeit eine scheinbare Schlaffheit 
eingetretten, die Mehrzahl hat im Gegentheil einen besseren Ueber- 
blick tiber die ganze Bewegung und gréssere Hoffnungen im Inte- 
resse des Prinzips gewonnen. 

Im Hinblick auf die engl[ischen] Chartisten Beweg[ung] ist nut 
noch folgendes zu bemerken: 
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Die einzelnen BM. der Kreis iiberhaupt, hat die Chartisten und be- 
sonders unsere engl. BB[Briider] in 6ffentlichen Meetings zu unter- 
stiitzen gesucht. Durch die reaktioniren Beschliisse des Parlaments 
ist die Oeffentlichkeit unpraktisch geworden. Durch die Resultate 
des zehnten April pp (deren Folgen von machen BM vorausgesehen 
wurden) haben unsere BB[Briider] der GM [Gemeinde] Lfondon] ein- 
gesehen[,] woran es fehlt. Eine durchgreifende geheime Propaganda 
kann dem Chartismus wieder auf die Beine helfen und die Massen 
fester ketten. Solange die Chart[isten] die dussere Bewegung durch 
inneren Zusammenhang nicht zu unterstiitzen suchen, ist kein durch- 
gteifendes Resultat zu erwarten. Die geh[eime] Propaganda muss und 
wird hergestellt werden in kurtzer Zeit. - Der Kreis L[ondon] war 
am 1oten April versammelt, um im Falle, die Chartisten zu unter- 
stiitzen. 

So weit im Allgemeinen. Gehen wir nun auf die besonderen Ver- 
hiltnisse des Kreises ein. Der B[und] in L[ondon] umfasste Ende 
Febr. zehn Gmden [Gemeinden]. Davon waren neun Gm. welche aus 
Deutschen, Danen, Schweden, Ungarn pp bestanden; die zehnte 
Gem[einde] aus Englandern gebildet. Von den neun Dfeutschen] 
G[emeinden] hatte eine im Ostende der Stadt ihren Sitz und leitete 
die dortige Bildungsgesellschaft. Die Miutgl[ieder] der Ostender 
Gem[einde] machten mehrmals den Antrag, die dortige Gm[Gemeinde] 
u{nd] Bildungsges[ellschaft] aufzuheben. Der Antrag wurde immer 
zuriickgewiesen. Jedoch als man sah dass die Ostender Bdges [Bil- 
dungsgesellschaft] trotz allen Anstrengungen Einzelner nicht gedieh, 
wurde die Bildungsgesellschaft aufgehoben und die Gm[Gemeinde] 
in die versch[iedenen] Gmdn[Gemeinden] des Westendes vertheilt. 
Da es unméglich war im Ostende der Stadt einen festen Punkt zu 
etlangen, so betheiligen sich die ehmals dortigen Mitglieder jetzt 
in der Bildungsges[ellschaft] des Westendes. 

Zu jener friiher erwahnten Zeit umfasste der Kreis L[ondon] 84 BM. 
Obgleich viele BM abgegangen sind[,] so ist doch die Anzahl der BM 
im jetztigen Augenbli[c]k[...] 

Aus dem Protok{oll] sind folgende disciplinarische Beschliisse 
ausgezogen: 

1. Kuck 1, Kuck 11, Hart 1, Hart 11 und Blau wurden vom Bd 
[Bunde] entfernt (nachlassige Subjekte). 

2. Th. Mayer aus dem Elsass, welcher den Bd[Bund] durch sein 
gemeines Durchbrennen compromitirte, wurde ausgeschlossen und 
der Kreis trigt bei dem nachsten Congress auf Ausstossung an. 


Als leitender Kreis wie friiher angenommen wurde, haben wir 
folgende Berichte einzuliefern. 
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1. Briefe von Amerika von unseren Emissiren aus New York 
zeigen an, dass dieselben nicht miissig gewesen, ohne aber bis heute 
bedeutende Resultate geliefert zu haben. Die Elemente im Bdlsver 
[Bildungsverein] zu New York sind weit hinter der Bewegung 
zurii[c]k geblieben. Die franz. Revolution hat auch dort neues Leben 
hervorgerufen. W. W. [Weitling] scheint sich viele Mithe zu geben 
sein System den Leuten einzuimpfen ist jedoch von jiingeren bes- 
seren Leuten bedeutend iiberfliigelt worden. 


II. LAST MEETING OF THE CENTRAL-BEHORDE 


Sitzung der Central Behérde vom 15 Septbr 1850. 

Gegenwartig Marx, Engels, Schramm, Pfaender, Bauer, Eccarius, 
Schapper, Willich, Lehmann. 

Fraenkel ist entschuldigt. 

Das Protokoll der letzten Sitzung ist nicht gegenwartig, da dies eine 
ausserordentliche Sitzung ist und wird daher nicht verlesen. 

Marx: Die Freitagssitzung konnte wegen Collision mit der Com- 
missionssitzung der Gesellschaft nicht stattfinden. Da Willich! eine 
Kreisversammlung, deren Rechtmissigkeit ich nicht untersuche, 
berufen, muss die Sitzung heute stattfinden. 

Ich stelle folgenden, in drei Artikel zerfallenden Antrag: 

1. Die Centralbehérde ist von London nach Koln verlegt und geht 
auf die dortige Kreisbehérde iiber, sobald die heutige Sitzung der 
Centralbehérde geschlossen ist. Dieser Beschluss wird den Bundes- 
mitgliedern in Paris, Belgien und der Schweiz mitgetheilt. Nach 
Deutschland wird die neue Centralbehérde ihn selbst anzeigen. 

Motive: Ich war gegen Schappers Antrag fiir eine allgemeine deut- 
sche Kreisbehérde in K6ln, um die Einheit der Centralgewalt nicht 
zu st6ren. Dies fallt in unserm Antrag weg. Dazu kommt eine Reihe 
neuer Griinde. Die Minoritét der Centralbehérde ist in offener 
Rebellion gegen die Majoritat, sowohl bei dem Tadelsvotum letzter 
Sitzung, wie bei der jetzt vom Kreis berufenen General Versammlung, 
wie im Verein und bei den Fliichtlingen. Daher ist die Central Behérde 
hier unméglich. Die Einheit der C.B. kann nicht mehr beibehalten 
werden, sie miisste sich spalten und zwei Biinde wiirden gemacht. 
Da aber das Interesse der Parthei vorgeht, so schlage ich diesen Aus- 
weg vor. 

2. Die bisherigen Statuten des Bundes sind aufgehoben. Es witd 
der neuen Central BehGrde aufgegeben, neue Statuten zu machen. 

Motive: Die 1847er Congressstatuten sind 1848 von der Londoner 
C.B. verindert. Die Zeitverhaltnisse sind jetzt wieder veriandert. Die 
letzten Londoner Statuten haben die prinzipiellen Artikel der Sta- 
1 am Montag. 
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tuten geschwicht. Beide Statuten gelten hier oder da, an einigen 
Orten gelten gar keine oder ganz eigenmichtig ! gemachte, also voll- 
stindige Anarchie im Bunde. Dazu sind die letzten Statuten ver- 
éffentlicht und kénnen also nicht mehr dienen. Mein Antrag geht also 
der Sache nach dahin, dass an die Stelle der Statutenlosigkeit wirkliche 
Statuten gesetzt werden. 

3. Es werden in London zwei Kreise gebildet, die in absolut keiner 
Beziehung zueinander stehen und nur das Band haben, dass sie im 
Bund sind und mit derselben * Central Behérde correspondiren. 

Motive: Grade wegen der Einheit des Bundes ist es néthig, dass 
hier zwei Kreise gegriindet werden. Ausser den persénlichen Gegen- 
sitzen sind auch prinzipielle Gegensatze sogar in der Gesellschaft her- 
vorgetreten. Grade in der letzten Debatte iiber die Frage ,,die Stellung 
des deutschen Proletariats in der naichsten Revolution” sind von Mit- 
gliedern der Minoritat der C.B. Ansichten ausgesprochen, die direkt 
dem vorletzten Rundschreiben *, sogar dem Manifest, widersprechen. 
An die Stelle der universellen Anschauung des Manifestes ist die 
deutsche nationale 4 getreten und dem Nationalgefiihl der deutschen 
Handwerker geschmeichelt. Statt der materialistischen Anschauung 
des Manifestes ist die idealistische hervorgehoben worden. Statt der 
witklichen Verhiltnisse, der Wi//e als Hauptsache in der Revolution ® 
hervorgehoben worden. Wahrend wir den Arbeitern sagen: Ihr habt 
15, 20, 50 Jahre Biirgerkrieg durchzumachen, um die Verhiltnisse zu 
indern, um euch selbst zur Herrschaft zu befahigen, ist statt dessen 
gesagt worden: Wir miissen g/eich zur Herrschaft kommen oder wir 
kénnen uns schlafen legen. Wie von den Demokraten das Wort 
»Volk” ist jetzt das Wort ,,Proletariat” als blosse Phrase gebraucht 
worden. Um diese Phrase durchzufiihren miisste man alle Klein- 
biirger als Proletarier erkliren, also & de facto die Kleinbiirger und 
nicht die Proletarier vertreten. An die Stelle der wirklichen revoluti- 
onairen Entwicklung miisste man die Phrase der Revolution setzen. 
Diese Debatte hat endlich bewiesen, welche principiellen Differenzen 
den Hintergrund der persénlichen Streitigkeiten bildeten, und jetzt 
ist es Zeit einzuschreiten. Grade diese Gegensatze sind als Kampf- 
parole der zwei Fractionen genommen worden und von verschiedenen 
Bundesmitgliedern sind die Vertheidiger des Manifestes als Reac- 
tionaire bezeichnet worden, und man hat sie hierdurch unpopular zu 
machen gesucht, was ihnen aber vollig gleichgiiltig ist, da sie keine 
? selbst. 

? einer. 
3 Centralschreiben der Centralbehérde. 
* deutsch nationale. 


5 als Hauptsache der Revolution dargestellt. 
® zu Proletariern. 
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Popularitaét suchen. Die Majoritat hatte hiernach das Recht den Kreis 
London aufzuldsen, und die Mitglieder der Minoritat! als mit den 
Principien des Bundes im Widerspruch auszustossen. Ich stelle diesen 
Antrag nicht, weil es nutzlosen Krakeel herbeifiihren wiirde und 
weil diese Leute ihrer Ueberzeugung nach doch Kommunisten sind, 
obwohl die jetzt von ihnen ausgesprochenen Ansichten anticommu- 
nistisch sind und héchstens social demokratische genannt werden 
kdnnen. Es versteht sich aber, dass es reiner schadlicher Zeitverlust 





ware, wenn wir beisammen blieben. Schapper hat oft von Trennung | 
gesprochen, gut[,] ich mache Ernst mit der Trennung. Ich glaube den | 
Weg gefunden zu haben, auf dem wir uns trennen 2, ohne die Parthej | 


zu sprengen. 

Ich erklaire, dass ich nach meiner? Ansicht hédchstens 12 Leute 
bei unserem Kreis wiinsche, méglichst wenige und lasse der Minoti- 
tat gerne den ganzen Schwarm. Ist dieser Vorschlag angenommen, 
so k6nnen wir offenbar nicht in der 4 Gesellschaft bleiben; ich und die 
Majoritat werden aus der Gt Windmill Strt Gesellschaft austreten. 
Endlich handelt es sich nicht um eine feindliche > Beziehung det 
beiden ® Fractionen, sondern im Gegentheil um die Aufhebung der 
Spannung und daher aller Bezichungen. Im Bund und in der Parthei 
bleiben wir zusammen, aber in einer nur schidlichen Beziehung 
bleiben wir nicht. 

Schapper: Wie in Frankreich das Proletariat 7 sich von der Mon- 
tagne und der Presse trennt §, so hier, die Leute, die die Parthei prin- 
zipiell vertreten sich von denen, die im Proletariat organisiren 


trennen. Fiir die Verlegung der Central Behérde® bin ich, auch fiir | 


Aenderung der Statuten. Die Kélner kennen die Verhiiltnisse in 
Deutschland. Auch glaube ich, dass die neue Revolution Leute her- 
vorbringen wird, die sich! selbst leiten werden, besser als alle Leute, 
die 1848 einen Namen hatten. Was die prinzipiellen Spaltungen" 
anbetrifft, so hat Eccarius die Frage vorgeschlagen, die Anlass zu 
dieser Debatte gab. Ich habe die hier angefochtene Ansicht aus- 
gesprochen weil ich tiberhaupt in dieser Sache enthusiastisch bin. 


Es handelt sich darum, ob wir im Anfang selbst képfen oder gekopft _ 


1 der Centralbehérde. 
2 konnen. 

3 unserer. 

# derselben. 

5 feindselige. 

* dieser 2. 

7 die Proletarier. 

8 trennen. 

® nach Koln. 

19 sie, 

11 prinzipielle Spaltung. 
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werden. In Frankreich werden die Arbeiter drankommen und damit 
wir in Deutschland. Ware das nicht der Fall, so wiirde ich mich aller- 
dings schlafen legen, und dann kénnte ich eine andere materielle 
Stellung haben. Kommen wir dran, so kénnen wir solche Mass- 
regeln ergreifen, welche dem Proletariat die Herrschaft sichern. Ich 
bin fanatisch fiir diese Ansicht. Die Central Behérde aber hat das 
Gegentheil gewollt. Wollt Ihr aber nichts mehr mit uns zu thun haben, 
gut[,] so trennen wir uns jetzt. Ich werde in der nachsten Revolution 
gewiss guillotiniert, aber ich werde nach Deutschland gehen. Wollt 
ihr aber 2 Kreise bilden, gut[,] dann hort aber der Bund auf und 
dann treffen wir uns in Deutschland wieder und veilleicht kénnen wir 
dann wieder zusammengehen. Ich bin ein persénlicher Freund von 
Marx, aber wollt Ihr die Trennung, gut, so gehen wir allein und wir 
gehen allein.1 Dann sollen aber 2 Biinde gegriindet werden. Der Eine 
fiir die, welche mit der Feder wirken, der andere fiir die, welche anders 
witken. Ich bin nicht der Ansicht, dass die Bourg[e]ois in Deutschland 
zur Herrschaft kommen und ? ich bin fanatischer Enthusiast in dieser 
Hinsicht *, ware ich das nicht, so gabe ich keinen Deut fiir die ganze 
Geschichte. Aber 2 Kreise hier in London, 2 Gesellschaften, 2 
Fliichtlings Comites, dann wollen wir lieber 2 Biinde und vollstandige 
Trennung. 

Marx: Schapper hat meinen Antrag missverstanden. Sobald der 
Antrag angenommen, trennen wir uns, die 2 Kreise trennen sich, 
und die * Personen stehen in keiner Beziehungen zueinander. Sie sind 
aber in demselben Bund und unter derselben Behirde.5 Thr sollt sogar 
die grosse Masse der Bundes Mitglieder behalten. Was persnliche 
Opfer angeht, habe ich so viele gebracht, wie Jemand, aber fiir die 
Klasse, nicht fiir die Personen. Was den Enthusiasmus angeht, gehért 
wenig Enthusiasmus dazu, zu einer Parthei zu gehéren, von der man 
glaubt sie kame an die Regierung. Ich habe stets der momentanen 
Meinung des Proletariats getrotzt. Wir devouiren uns einer Parthei, 
die zu ihrem Besten grade noch nicht zur Herrschaft kommen kann. 
Das Proletariat[,] kame es zur Herrschaft[,] wiirde nicht direkt prole- 
tarisch, sondern kleinbiirgerliche Massregeln ergreifen. Unsere Parthei 
kann erst zur Regierung kommen, wenn die Verhiltnisse es erlauben 
ibre Ansicht durchzuftihren. Louis Blanc liefert das beste Exempel, 
was man ausrichtet, wenn man zu friih zur Herrschaft kommt. In 
Frankreich kommen tibrigens nicht die Proletarier allein, sondern mit 


? und Ihr geht allein. 
® aber. 

3 Bezichung. 

4 diese, 

5 Centralbehérde. 
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ihnen die Bauern und Kleinbiirger zur Herrschaft und werden nicht 
ihre, sondern deren Massregeln durchfiihren miissen. Die Commune 
von Paris beweist, dass man nicht in der Regierung zu sein braucht, 
um etwas durchzufiihren. Uebrigens warum spricht sich keiner der 
librigen Mitglieder der Minoritat, namentlich der Birger Willich, 
aus, die damals alle einstimmig das Rundschreiben gebilligt haben, 
Den Bund Aénnen wir nicht trennen und wollen wir nicht trennen, 
sondern blos den Kreis London in 2 Kreise trennen. 

Eccarius: Ich habe die Frage gestellt und habe die Absicht aller- 
dings gehabt, die Sache zur Sprache zu bringen. Was die Schap- 
persche Auffassung angeht, so habe ich in der Gesellschaft entwickelt, 
warum ich sie fiir eine Illusion halte und warum ich nicht glaube, dass 
unsere Parthei sogleich bei der nachsten Revol[ution] zur Herrschaft 
kommen kann. Unsere Parthei ist dann in den Clubbs wichtiger als in 
der Regierung. 

Der Biirger Lehmann entfernt sich, ohne ein Wort zu sagen. Des- 
gleichen der Biirger Willich. 

Art. 1 angenommen von allen. Schapper stimmt nicht. 

Art. 2 angenommen von allen. Schapper desgleich. 

Art. 3 angenommen desgl. Schapper desgleich. 

Schapper erklart seinen Protest gegen uns alle. Wir sind jetzt voll- | 
kommen getrennt. Ich habe meine Bekannte und Freunde in Kéln, 
die mir mehr folgen wie Euch”. 

Marx: Wir haben unsere Sache statutengemiss abgemacht und die 
Beschliisse der C.B. haben Giiltigkeit. 

Nach Verlesung des Protokolls erklairen Marx und Schapper, dass | 
sie nicht nach Kéln in dieser Angelegenheit geschrieben haben. 

Schapper wird gefragt, ob er etwas gegen das Protokoll einzuwenden | 
habe. Er erklart, dass er nichts einzuwenden habe, da er jeden Ein- 
wand fiir unnothig halt. 

Eccarius tragt an, dass das Protokoll von Allen unterzeichnet werde. 
Angenommen. Schapper erklirt, dass er es nicht unterschreiben 
werde. 

So geschehen London den 15. September 1850. 

Vorgelesen, genehmigt, und unterschrieben. 

Gez. K. Marx, Prasident der Central Beh6rde. Gez. C. Schramm. 

» F. Engels, Secretair. 5 F.G. Eccarius. 

» Henry Bauer. » C. Pfaender. 
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HOWARD BECKER 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE COSMOS 
OF CRETE 


I 
Here begins a presentation of the evidence for the complexity of the 
great pre-Greek civilization, focused in Crete and bearing, from the 
dynasty of the Priest-King called Minos or the Minos, the name of 
Minoan. This Aegean civilization gave many gifts to the coming 
Greeks — to those who, using Minoan script to write proto-Greek, 
as Ventris and Chadwick have shown, established the Homeric 
civilization of Mycenae, and to those who, surviving the onslaught 
of the Dorian Greeks, finally established the comprehensive civilization 
of classical times. In this classical civilization even the initially de- 
structive Dorians played a constructive part, but it was in the little 
land most influenced by the Minoan heritage, Attica, that Greece 
most characteristically became the Greece still transmitting to the 
rest of the world the remoter effects, at least, of the great epoch of the 
Priest-King. What will here be recounted is only a prelude, limited to 
the days before the Palace of the Minos was given to the flames, and 
may later be followed by themes developing the events of the Greek 
world proper; nevertheless, even a prelude may have a profound 
bearing on the coming symphony. 
II 

Not for the Dorians the “wooden walls” of the peoples of the ships, 
nor any walls at all, so long, and only so long, as they held a temper 
like their blades of the good gray iron. Hard, unbending, their speech 
direct as a spear-thrust, the onset of their deep-serried line like the 
cleaving cut of a broadsword, these Dorians it was of whom Hesiod, 
scion of a defeated stock, spoke his bitter words: “Their righteousness 
in their fists!” 1 

But who were those half-legendary, half-real men of bronze who 
lived in the Aegean lands before the coming of the ironwielding 
cattle-raiders of the north? Hesiod has no bitter words for them, none 
1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 156 et seq. 
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of the venom of impotent hatred; he speaks with deep emotion of 
their passing: “Evil war and awful battle slew them all”.1 

Many are the stories: of Jason’s Argonauts and the fearful revenge 
of Medea, of the siege of Troy and the fall of ash-speared Priam’s folk, 
of the wanderings of the returning heroes and the bloody aftermaths 
of their homecomings — all these we know. They mark the breakup 
of the age of bronze, but the iron has not yet struck. Cherished gauds 
and trinkets, and sometimes an uncanny tool or weapon, give warrant 
for the saying, “Iron doth of itself draw a man on” 2, but the strange 
gray metal is not yet a common thing.? The earlier Homeric Epic, and 
all that surrounds it, is still a tale of the struggles of the men of 
bronze against each other, not against the men of iron. The chilled 
edges have yet to slash through bronze helms and corselets, to pierce 


1 Ibid. 

2 Od. xvi, 294; xix, 13. 

3 “Gray” iron, od. ix, 393; “flaming” iron, od. i, 184; iron axes, Il. xxiii, 850; “self- 
smelted” or “self-poured” — i.e., probably meteoric iron (but see John L. Myres, Who 
Were the Greeks?, Vol. VI: Sather Classical Lectures [Berkeley: The University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1930], p. 442, and J. A. Rickard, “The Primitive Smelting of Iron”, American 
Journal of Archeology, XLIII, No. 1 [January-March, 1939], pp. 85-86); Il .xxiii, 826; 
iron knife, Il. xviii, 34; iron mace or club — wielded by a hero whose skill with this most 
unusual weapon brought him fame, II. vii, 141; iron etters, Od. i, 204; iron gates — of the 
nether world, and hence perhaps not thought of as an ordinary metal, Il. vii, 15; iron 
chariot axle — of the goddess Hera, hence probably “precious” iron, Il. v, 623. 

Iron is mentioned, counting adjectival and compound forms (Alban Dawes Winspear, 
The Genesis of Plato’s Thought [New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1940], p. 313, 
note 10), 22 times in the Iliad, 25 in the Odyssey. This leads Winspear to say, “Iron is 
mentioned slightly more often in the Odyssey than in the Iliad” (The Genesis of Plato’s 
Thought, p. 20). This is correct enough, but what Winspear fails to take full account of is 
the proportional mention; on this basis iron is mentioned four times as often in the Odys- 
sey. Let us give these proportions: in the Iliad and Odyssey combined, iron accounts for 
almost 9 per cent of the references; in the Iliad alone, slightly more than 5 per cent; in the 
Odyssey alone, a trifle more than 20 per cent. 

Note, now, that even if one were disposed to grant Myres’ contention (Who Were the 
Greeks?, p. 435), that from bronze to iron “the transition is now known to have been 
gradual, and to have been more rapid in some districts than in others” — and the present 
writer is certainly disposed to grant it, for “ages” do not start on schedule — it is still true 
that the Iliad, generally acknowledged to be the earlier part of the Homeric Epic (see end 
of note 5), grants little place to iron except as a rare or even precious metal. Bronze is 
mentioned almost twenty times as often. Cf. Fritz Taeger, Das Altertum (4th ed.; 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1950), p. 152. 

For further discussions of iron in Homer, see Martin P. Milsson, Homer and Mycenae 
(London: Methuen and Co., Ltd. 1933), p. 139 and the articles and books he cites in 
footnote 5; Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (2nd ed.; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1935), II, p. 161; A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philistines and Greeks (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1930), pp. 226-27; Robin Léon, Greek Thought and the Origins of the 
Scientific Spirit (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928), p. 75 and footnote 1; E. C. Semple, 
The Geography of the Mediterranean Region (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1931), 
Pp. 684-85. 
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the shields of sevenfold bullhide.! When Patroclus and Hector fall 
clashing in the dust, it is bronze that lays them low.? 

Hesiod uncertainly sets the age of heroes as a kind of strange interlude 
between the age of bronze and the age of iron;? he dimly realizes that 
there were times of sudden change from which stem his woes. Today 
we know, as Hesiod did not, that those times mark the end of the age 
of bronze and of the age of heroes alike. And yet Hesiod may have 
heard, perhaps from the bards of the Homeric Epic, that long before 
the speakers of the Greek tongue had made their way throughout the 
narrow seas there were other men of bronze on ship and shore. In the 
days of the elder gods, ere the heroes contended, Minos of Crete ruled 
“the wet ways”. 

Whatever Homer knew or Hesiod heard in ancient times, the Jast 
seventy-five years have revealed to us the wonders of that remoter 
age; wielders of Cretan bronze were the mighty lords of great 
palaces at which the first marauding “Aryans” could only gape. Later 
pO egy . — 
1 The arguments of Myres (Who Were the Greeks?, pp. 426-45) are interesting, but in spite 
of the great weight of his authority, not convincing to the present writer. His failure to 
convince lies in his assumption that the Homeric Epic deals with the coming of the Dorians 
as well as with the raids of the Achaeans and their contemporaries, and the whole weight 
of evidence goes to show that the Dorians play an altogether minor role, if any at all, in the 
Epic. (See J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archeology of Crete [London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1939], p. 260 and note 4). But see Myres, loc. cit., and the copious notes, pp. 582-95. 

Incidentally, it should perhaps be mentioned here that reference to “Homer”, “the Hom- 
etic Epic”, etc., does not yet commit the present writer to a definite position with regard to 
the much-belabored “Homeric question”. Such a position will eventually have to be taken, 
though with much reluctance and even diffidence, and at any rate not in this article. 

? Il. xvi, 761, 803, 819, 821, 862; xxii, 225, 275, 328, 367. Iron is not referred to at all. 
§ Myres, op. cit., pp. 426-45, 582-95. The collection of evidence is very full, and Myres’ 
judgment carries great weight, but nevertheless his inferences are sometimes hard to follow. 
The reader is asked to take account of the notes above. 

‘ Here the great names of Near-Eastern and southwest European archeology appear: 
Schliemann, Dérpfeld, Wace, Miiller, Karo, Evans, Mackenzie, Hawes, Blegen, Chapou- 
tier, Roussel, Froédin, Persson, Hall, Matz, and others have added a whole new dimension 
to our knowledge of the pre-Hellenic world. For the general reader, one of the best 
surveys is H. R. Hall, The Civilisation of Greece in the Bronze Age, The Rhind Lectures, 
1923 (New York: National Book Buyers’ Service [R. V. Coleman], 1928), abounding in 
well-chosen illustrations; more specialized, but fascinating in its exact detail, is Pendlebury, 
op. cit. For those who wish to spend more time, and are content with the greatest of the 
palaces only, nothing surpasses or even approaches the marvelous treatise by Sir Arthur 
Evans, The Palace of Minos (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1921-35), with its four 
superbly illustrated volumes and its precise index. 

A convenient summary of European archeology for this period in general, putting 
Crete in its total setting, is C. F.C. Hawkes, The Prehistoric Foundations of Europe to the 
Mycenaean Age(London: Methuen and Co.,Ltd., 1940). This book is a little too technical for 
easy general reading; the patient student, however, will find it rewarding. The same may 
be said of V. Gordon Childe, The Dawn of European Civilization (2nd. ed.; New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1939). 
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they could destroy, and most effectively when iron reached their hands, 
but long centuries passed before the “looters-of-cities”, living in 
huddled war-parties amid the ruins, brought forth the civilization we 
know as Greek, and then only by building upon those ruins — figur- 
atively and literally. 1 

Yet what the Greeks built was marvelous; minimize their achieve- 
ments we should not. The great mainland or Helladic culture we have 
come to know chiefly as Mycenaean was in many ways the successor 
of the Minoan culture linked in legend with the Priest-King of Crete. 
Deterioration and destruction were bound up with the succession, but 
creativity and its attendant diversity were also interwoven; the new 
patterns need no justification. Even when the lords of Tiryns and 
Mycenae were “clouded round by the end of death”, when their do- 
minion, still trusting in its sheltering circle of flashing bronze, was 
shattered by the grim Dorians, their successors inherited far more than 
they knew. Beyond this, let us remember that the iron panoply of the 
Dorians did not everywhere bring them mastery; in their “return of 
the sons of Heracles” they still failed to conquer Attica, and the 
twelve great cities of lonia shut and held their gates against them. 
Unless we clearly see what succession and sequence really meant in the 
meshing or snapping of the links of bronze and iron, we cannot 
understand the Sparta of Lycurgus, the Ionia of Heraclitus, or the 
Athens of Pericles. Let us then look carefully and long at the fore- 
runners, in differing ways and degrees, of Spartiate, Ionian, and 
Athenian alike; totality in the Greek multiplicity, and even unity in 
the diversity, may reveal their earliest traces. 


III 

Following up the hints given by the legends of the Greeks them- 
selves, the spade has shown that all through the Aegean lands were 
centers permeated with a rich bronze seafaring culture — islands, 
shores, and even spots far away from the beaches where the “subtle 
galleys” were drawn up.” Stripped of fantasy, the legends were not 
false; Crete, seat of the power of the fabled Minos, was by far the 
richest center, and the one from which most if not all of the others 
took the greater number of their guiding “Minoan” patterns.’ 

The hundreds of inscribed clay tablets and seals revealed by the 
spade in Crete are still silent; the fact that the speech of the Minoan 
1 Gustave Glotz, The Aegean Civilization (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), pp. 394- 
95; Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic (3rd. ed.; Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
192 - $I. 

2 Hall, ja cit., map at end, It is hoped that the reader will not judge our failure to discuss 
the Cycladic culture too harshly; space does not permit. A convenient summary is 
provided by Childe, op. cit., pp. 48-57. 

3 Thid., passim. ; Glotz, op. cit., passim. 
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civilization, as distinct from the Mycenaean of the mainland, seemingly 
was not Indo-European has thus far made the task of decipherment 
too hard. Yet much has been learned by careful digging alone; it is 
clear, for example, that the racial strain of the bearers of the Minoan 
culture before its decline was almost entirely Mediterranean. This 
argues nothing about the language, of course; when the Greek 
tongue was at its prime in Attica, the overwhelming majority of those 
who spoke it were short, small-boned, long-headed, swarthy, dark- 
eyed folk ?— Mediterraneans. New blood was unquestionably mingled 
with that of the earliest dwellers in Attica when the hosts of Greek- 
speakers, with their long Nordic and broad Alpine and Dinaric skulls, 
forced or found their way into that sheltered peninsula, but the new 
blood was soon absorbed, albeit in differing measure, by the various 
layers of the overwhelmingly more numerous Mediterranean folk of 
the little land. Their language the “natives” lost, except for a hundred 
words or so, with those characteristic -imthos and -ssos endings, but 
their physical type was not radically changed. So it was in other parts 
of the Aegean region where the Greek-speaking migrants became, in 
some although not always major respects, the successors of the 
“dwellers from the times of old”. It is on philological grounds — which, 
as everyone knows, have nothing to do with the shape of skulls — that 
Minoan writings have been at least provisionally set apart from 
Indo-European (see on the Pylos decipherments note 1 on this page). 

Nevertheless, the shape of skulls, the markings of shards, and all 
the evidence coming from the other yields of the digger’s art almost 
incontestably show that the Mediterraneans of earliest Crete, fore- 
tunners of the thin overlay of indubitable Indo-European speakers 


1 Angelo Mosso, The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, trans. by Marian C. Harrison 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin and Co., 1910), pp. 11-43; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 269-70, and 
the numerous references there given; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 269-70, and the numerous 
references there given; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 385-88; Alice E. Kober, “The Minoan Scripts: 
Fact and Theory,” American Journal of Archeology, LI, No. 1 (January-March, 1948), 
pp. 82-103. 

Naturally, there is much hope that the Pylos tablets, discovered by Blegen and first 
deciphered by Michael Ventris and John Chadwick, “Evidence for Greek Dialect in the 
Mycenaean Archives”, Journal of Hellenic Studies, LX XIII, 1953, will give a clue to the 
Minoan language. Thus far only Linear Script B has been deciphered, and that only 
on the Pylos tablets; those of Crete proper still resist. After the startling Ventris-Chadwick 
discovery that Linear Script B on the Pylos tablets uses proto-Greek (called “proto- 
Achaean” by the decipherers), it is a bit risky to state that the Cretan tablets are probably 
in a non-Indo-European language. Still, the fact that Linear Script A has not been de- 
ciphered on the Pylos tablets, and neither A nor B on the Cretan, makes the “non-Indo- 
European” assumption plausible, although by no means certain. 

? William A. Halliday, The Growth of the City State (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
Ltd., 1923), p. 26. But see Myres, op. cit., chap. 3., esp. pp. 79-80, and chap. 4, esp. pp. 
192-209, This will be discussed later with reference to the Greeks themselves. 
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who eventually became supreme, were themselves migrants. They 
seem, however, to have had no predecessors on the island. At Knossos, 
in the middle of the north coast, one of the largest Neolithic deposits 
of Europe and the Near East is represented by a stratified mound some 
twenty-six feet deep, on top of which the great palace was finally 
reared. The lowest strata show that the Neolithic culture was well 
advanced when they were laid down, and there is only virgin rock 
beneath.? Knossos alone, among all the Cretan sites, reaches to the 
earlier Neolithic; the rest are more recent.3 The culture of Crete 
nowhere goes back to the Old Stone Age; it can only have been 
an import. 

No sizeable human fragments have yet been discovered at the lowest 
Knossos levels 5, but in one Neolithic rock shelter at a site also on 
the north coast, but farther to the east, light-boned remains having 
skulls of a markedly long-headed type, with narrow faces, have been 
found.* The men were a little more than five feet tall, the women a 
little less — slim, tiny Mediterraneans.’ The pottery shards, figurines, 
and the like in these and other finds point primarily to southern Asia 
Minor and its Anatolian uplands as the source of the diminutive 
culture carriers, who must have come by way of the coast and the 
stepping-stone islands of the Sporades and Cyclades. Yet we must be 
wary, for there is also some evidence of contact with Egypt, much 
more clearly with Libya, and perhaps with Sicily and Malta.’ Further, 
Anatolia, at a later date at least, was heavily round-headed — so-called 
“Armenoid” types — whereas the Libyans, Sicilians, and Maltese were 
predominantly long-headed and Mediterranean. Perhaps the bearers 
of the early Cretan culture were eastern littoral Mediterraneans 
fleeing from “Armenoid” roundheads who seized from them their 
Anatolian or north Syrian shoreland and fringing slopes, but who 
imparted to them some of the blood and much of the culture they 
carried westward. At any rate, the earliest settlements in Crete are 
overwhelmingly to the north and east of the island; although southern 
1 Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 37. 

2 Ibid. ; Hall, op. cit., fig. 13, p. 16. 
3 Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 35; Saul S. Weinberg, “Aegean Chronology: Neolithic Period 


and Early Bronze Age”, American Journal of Archeology, LI, No. 2 (April-June, 1947) 
pp. 165-182. 

4 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 37 et passim. ; Hall, op. cit., passim. 

5 Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 42: “Anthropology (in the sense of anthropometry) therefore 
cannot help us.” 

6 Ibid. pp. 47, 59. See also Annual of the British School at Athens, IX (1903), p. 340. 

7 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 47-48. See also Mosso, op. cit., pp. 409-11. 

8 Childe, op. cit., pp. 15-57, esp. pp. 17-21; Edward Eyre, European Civilization (London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1935), I, p. 158; Hall, op. cit., pp. 1-31; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 35- 
93; Myres, op. cit., pp. 26-81, esp. summary, pp. 79-81; Toynbee, op. cit., I, pp. 323-30 
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settlements are not lacking, there are almost none in the west. This 
would argue that Anatolia and Libya, at most, should be viewed as 
the major sources of the Neolithic culture and its carriers, with no 
clear grounds for decision as to which region made the greatest 
contributions to either the early race or the early civilization. 

Later invasions brought many Alpine and Dinaric broadheads and a 
few Nordic longheads into Crete, as elsewhere in the Aegean region. 
The skulls of the inhabitants shortened somewhat, and their stature 
increased *, but Mediterranean in their basic type and in their own 
special way they remained. As Pendlebury has said: 

... The present-day Cretan, indeed, has much of the Minoan in 
him.... All over the island today you see the wasp waists, no 
longer artificially restricted but still emphasized by the long 
silk girdle, the slim hips, the high square shoulders, and the long 
legs. Many a village boy might be the direct descendant of the 
Cup-Bearer or the Priest-King, and who can deny the possibility 
that he may be? 3 
Romantically enticing this impressionistic picture is, but not neces- 
sarily false. Imaginative, but a careful, well-trained observer, Pendle- 
bury certainly did not mean to imply that the boy who physically 
resembled the old Minoans was therefore like them in socially and 
culturally molded traits; he well knew that nurture and nature, blood 
and custom, race and culture, are two distinctly different things. 

Most of us are fully aware of the difference in the abstract, but we 
occasionally forget it when talking about concrete instances. That is, 
we tend to confuse race and culture — “dirty Irish”, “immoral French”, 
“thrifty Scots”, “enterprising Swiss”, “artistic Italians”. Dirtiness, 
immorality, thrift, enterprise, or artistry, when and if widely diffused 
among a given people, are not passed on in the germ plasm. Moreover, 
Irish, French, Scots, Swiss, and Italian are labels of peoples, not of 
races, which are strictly biological entities. Peoples are products and 
producers of culture. Further, these peoples we have just mentioned 
are not biologically homogeneous; each one of them includes, in 
varying proportion, most of the racial strains of Europe. 

Anthropological commonplaces, certainly — but commonplaces may 
be forgotten or ignored. Let us proceed: the anthropologist tells us 
that when we distinguish between the biological subdivisions of the 
human race — race being the most general term in popular usage — we 
can conveniently make use of groupings in at least three diminishing 
degrees of generality. Terminology is not yet fully standardized, and 
1 Pendlebury, op. cit., maps, pp. 36, 46, 58. 

? Myres, op. cit., p. 79; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 61, 267; Glotz, op. cit., p. 58. 
* Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 267. 
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therefore we here take the liberty of referring to these three ways of 
splitting up the concept of race as stocks, strains, and breeds or, 
redundantly and pedantically but unambiguously, as racial stocks, racial 
strains, racial breeds. 

The racial stocks ordinarily listed are White, Mongoloid, Negroid, 
and Australoid, with the American Indian occasionally added as a 
fifth. The racial strains, obviously enough, are much more numerous, 
but confining ourselves to Whites dwelling in Europe and Asia Minor, 
we discover that among those commonly mentioned as relevant for 
our present purposes are Nordics, Alpines, Dinarics, Mediterraneans, 
and Armenoids. (The latter, it must be granted, are sometimes held 
not to be properly a strain but rather a breed). Least general of the 
classifications, racial breeds are thought of as localized fractions of 
strains or mixtures thereof that have become highly fixed as a result 
of close- or inbreeding. Dwellers in lonely glens of the Scottish 
Highlands and other similarly isolated mountaineers, islanders such as 
the Maltese, predatory desert tribes such as the Vandals of history, are 
or have been breeds in this sense. 

What is actually said, then, in the evocative village boy-Priest- 
King passage is that the carriers of the Minoan culture initially were 
or eventually became a breed that impressed its features on later 
comers with a high degree of biological effectiveness. But how vast 
is the cultural gulf that yawns between the village boy of the twentieth 
century A.D, and the Cretan monarch of thousands of years ago! 
So vast is it that their biological likeness, not contested here, dwindles 
to the rank of a mere clue as to the kinds of cultural sequence and 
succession that may have gone on. If a breed remains relatively the 
same over centuries and millenia, it is only common sense to expect 
more continuity in the web of society and culture woven by that breed 
than if there were sudden and complete displacement of one set of 
weavers by another. This is not because race determines culture, but 
simply because weavers, culture carriers, of some sort there must be, 
and because the processes of transmitting culture from generation to 
generation are in certain respects so subtle, complicated, and closely 
interlaced that they tend to form persisting patterns that their weavers 
must almost exactly duplicate if they are to be woven at all. 

Mark, racial constancy does not guarantee cultural continuity! It 
simply increases the probabilities of such continuity, and hence 
heightens our common-sense expectations of finding it. As everybody 
knows or should know, however, common sense may occasionally 
be wide of what really happens. The Nordic Swede of today is of the 
same strain as were the marauding troopers of the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus who fought all over northern Europe, plundering and 
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ravaging with fire and sword. But there certainly is not much cultural 
continuity, where political patterns and mentality are concerned, 
between today’s professional neutrals and confirmed‘peace-lovers, on 
the one hand, and their swashbuckling forebears, on the other. Nordic 
racial constancy there has been, but has there been Swedish cultural 
continuity ? The question answers itself; in this instance common sense 
has failed us. What we may reasonably expect, then, is not always what 
we get. In Crete, what do we get? 

Apparently what the evidence of racial constancy would lead us to 
expect. Common sense, this time at least, is not wide of the mark. 
Even the more sober archeologists confidently assert that from earliest 
to latest Minoan times — indeed, far beyond Minoan times — no sig- 
nificant change in racial type can be found.! And they then go on to 
affirm that this high degree of racial constancy was paralleled by quite 
striking cultural continuity ? - until a people who had learned the 
ways of the sea from the Cretans gave the Palace of Knossos to the 
flames. 


IV 


The earliest settlers, who may have been forlorn fugitives in a time of 
“chaos and ancient night”, bore with them a culture already well 
along in the Neolithic phase of development — their thick-thighed 
figurines, pottery, ground stone, and flaked obsidian remain as 
witnesses.3 As far back as 8000 B.C., when even Egypt lay in the murk 
of pre-dynastic times, and the Sumerians had not yet stirred “the Sea 
of the Sunrise”, it may be that migrants came to Crete.4 May be; the 
most that can be surmised about these early dates is at best informed 
guesswork. Everything depends on how much muck and other 
assorted scraps and leavings — matter in the wrong place — was 
deposited on the floors of the caves and the squalid living-room and 
kitchen (“but-and-ben”) shelters every year.> If we assume that the 
settlers were much better housekeepers than the dwellers in the 
mudsill cabins of Kentucky, let us say, then we must put their arrival 
along way back.® If the men were messy, the women slovenly, and the 
1 Evans, op. cit., I, p. 8; Annual of the British School at Athens, XII (1906), pp. 230 
etseq.; Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 61; Hall, op. cit., p. 25; Glotz, op. cit., p. 58. 

* Hall, op. cit., pp. 25, 28, 31, 40. 

3 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 37, 52, et passim. ; Hall, op. cit., pp. 16, 22, 31. 

* Ibid., p. 25. 

5 Mosso, op. cit., pp. 96-102; Evans, op cit., I, p. 34; Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 43. 

6 The reader will note that Scharff’s chronology has been adopted; see Pendlebury, op. 
cit., p. 301. For a very thorough and recent chronology, a little too detailed for present 
purposes, see Weinberg, op. cit., pp. 165-82. Radio-carbon dating has not yet been con- 
sistently applied, and for this period its plus or minus 350 or 400 years leaves something to 
be desired. 
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children and pigs always in the parlor, then they draw closer in time. 
Taking highpiled dirt among the founding families for granted, and 
synchronizing dates with related cultures nearby, recent students of 
things Cretan feel that a few centuries before 4000 B.C. is a sufficiently 
early estimate. 

Guesswork dwindles, fortunately, when it comes to the contents of 
the layers, however thick or thin. Throughout the whole depth of the 
heap, taking from five thousand to fifteen hundred years to pile up, 
there are no really sudden breaks or shifts.2 Odds and ends showing 
that virtually every Mediterranean region east of Sicily was in contact 
with Crete in one way or another are encountered at nearly all levels, 
but they are thoroughly amalgamated.3 This is as much as to say that 
the absorbing and assimilating power of Cretan culture and its carriers 
was great; development was steady, continuous, and functionally 
unified. Take the metals: there is some trace of copper from Cyprus 
and Egypt just at the transition, or perhaps a little before, from the 
latest Neolithic to the Bronze Age:* and Crete shortly thereafter 
learned the use of bronze from Anatolia, which had apparently found 
out about the alloying of copper and tin from Sumeria.5 But at this 
time, ranging from 3000 B.C. to a century or two later ®, there is no 
sharp transition in other aspects of Cretan culture. Indeed, the 
culture traits linked with or directly embodying the uses to which the 
metals could be put undergo no radical alteration; for hundreds of 
years obsidian and polished stone still serve many purposes alongside 
bronze.? The Cretans could have served as models for the conservative 
maxim of Macaulay: “Never eliminate an anomaly merely because 
it isan anomaly”. 

Eastern Crete, closest to Anatolia, is for some time in advance of 
southern and central, metallurgically and otherwise 8, and those given 
to daring analogies might think that as between these regions evidence 
of rapidly contrasting changes might appear — changes like those 
marking the advent of the horse among the Plains Indians, or of 
gunpowder among Europeans. The analogies fail; Crete shows no 
deep-seated disjunctions in what the spade can turn up throughout 
= 


1 Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 43. 
2 See note 2, p. 261. 

3 Hall, op. cit., lect. 1; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 277-79; Childe, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

4 Hall, op. cit., pp. 31-33, 37-43; Evans, op. cit., I, fig. 3£; Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 41. 
5 Childe, op. cit., p. 28; Glotz, op. cit., p. 36. But see Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 59, note 1, 
and p. 118. 

§ Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 301; Hall, op. cit., pp. 294-95. See also Childe, op. cit., p. 20, 
and Weinberg, op. cit., pp. 165-82. 

? Glotz, op. cit., p. 89; Hall, op. cit., p. 23. 

8 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 52, 59, and esp. 301 — compare columns. 
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the whole Early Minoan period, and this stretches from about 3000 
B.C. or a little later to almost the end of the millennium.! When, 
somewhere around 2250 to 2000 B.C., the Middle Minoan time begins, 
the few contrasts that do exist diminish considerably and, in spite of 
cataclysms attributable chiefly to earthquakes, gradually.? 

This continuity and stability in early Cretan life was perhaps at a 
time far too remote to account for the deep impress on Greek folk 
memory that was clearly apparent in widespread legends of Cretan 
regularity, legality, and stern but even-handed justice. Probably 
Middle and Late Minoan governmental patterns, coupled with the 
rigidity of the Dorian rule established after the conquest, played the 
most significant part in the growth of the legends. Nevertheless, the 
earlier continuity undoubtedly left many traces behind, and these may 
well have contributed to the later practices and beliefs. 

In any case, there can be no doubt that the Greeks of Plato’s time 
and long before cherished the notion that Minos and “his exceedingly 
just brother, Rhadamanthus” °, held sway over a remarkably stable 
society during their lifetimes, and that in the after-life they sat in 
judgement over the shades of mortals, meting out reward and punish- 
ment.! To the earthly realm of the Minos the old word kosmos was 
often applied. Nowadays “cosmos” means a universe that has pre- 
dictability and system, but that is an extension of the originally social 
meaning; an ordered and orderly society was a kosmos.5 In Plato’s day 
the extension of the term had begun, but the social sense was still vividly 
realized: “And philosophers tell us, Callicles, that communion and 
friendship and orderliness and temperance and justice bind together 
heaven and earth and gods and men, and that this universe is therefore 
calles cosmos or order, not disorder or misrule, my friend.” 6 When in his 
old age Plato looked for a locale in which his wisdom could be put into 


1 Taeger, op. cit., p. 114; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 52, 59. 

® Tbid., all of chap. 3 and pp. 122, 146, 148; Nilsson, op. cit., p. 63; Kober, op. cit., p. 101. 
3 Plato, Laws, i, 624B. 

£ Od. xi, 558; Pind., OI. ii, 75 et seq.; Plato, Apol. 41 A; Taeger, op. cit., pp. 112, 13. 

5 Anaxag. frag. 2; Herod. 1, 63; Werner Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, 
trans. by Gilbert Highet( New York: Oxford University Press, 1943), I, pp. 107-108; 
Gabriel d’ Azambuja, La Gréce ancienne, Vols. 28-29: La Science sociale, M. E. Demolins, 
ed. (Paris: Bureaux de la Science sociale, 1906), pp. 1-344; Ulrich von Wilamowitz, Die 
Glaube der Hellenen (Berlin: Weidemannsche Buchhandlung, 1931), Il, p. 257; Otfried 
Miller, Die Dorier, corrected and augmented from the papers of the author by F. W. 
Schneidewin (2nd. ed.; Breslau: Josef Max and Co., 1884), 3/4, p. 2; Coleman Phillipson, 
The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1911), I, p. 195; Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, Essai sur la formation de la pensée grecque 
(Paris: F. Alcan, 1934), p. 192; Abel Rey, La jeunesse de la science grecque, Vol. I: La 
science dans l’antiquité (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1930-48), p. 69. 

§ Plato, Gorg. 508A. 
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practice without waiting for the time when kings become philosophers 
and philosophers kings, he fixed on Crete.1 There he held discourse, as | 
the wayfaring Athenian, about his Laws — there, in a land where the | 
magistrates were still called “those who put in order”, the kosmoi.? | 
We have moved far ahead, however, of the time with which we are now | 
directly concerned. Regardless of what Plato and other Greeks thought 


Vv 


about the good old days, we do have archeological evidence about anap. ' 


parently quite unusual degree of cultural continuity in certains periods | 
of Minoan life. There may have been something special about Crete that 
would help to account for this continuity. Let us therefore search, using 
the known facts cautiously and speculating only when we must. 
Minoan Crete was quite clearly in a special position in the world of 
its day. That position was not merely a matter of geography in the 
sense of simple spatial location at a given point on the face of the 
earth, with these or those “determining topographical and climatic 
factors” thrown in for good measure.3 We cannot ignore geography, 
but we must also note that the Crete of the Minoans was not the 
Crete of the Greeks, and the Crete of the Venetians was not the Crete 
of the Turks. Geography furnishes necessary conditions, but not 
sufficient conditions. Without neighbors of certain kinds, certain 
methods of travel, certain features of the Cretan culture itself, the 
island would always have been what it now is — an utterly insignificant 
streak on the European-Near Eastern map. It has remained in the same 
spatial location, but its vicinal position has changed. “Vicinal” indicates 
that “what is important about the position of a people is not only the 
land under their feet, but also the neighbors about them.”* The special 
vicinal position of Crete during some fifteen hundred years of the 
Minoan period gave an unusual balance of isolation and accessibility, 


1 Plato, Laws, passim. 

2 Phillipson, op. cit., I, p. 195. 

3 In fairness to contemporary geographers, it should be said that very few espouse the 
determinism of a generation or two ago. For a convenient summary, see Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Howard Becker, and Frances Bennett Becker (eds.), Contemporary Social Theory 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1940), chap. 7, esp. pp. 203-11, “Critics of Geographical 
Determinism.” Lucien Febvre’s long and searching study is here highly relevant — see his 
A Geographical Introduction to History (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925). Long ago, 
of course, Fustel de Coulanges attacked geographical determinism, where the Greeks are 
concerned, in his The Ancient City, trans. by Willard Small (10th ed.; Boston: Lee and 
Shepard, 1940), pp. 269-70 et passim. 

* Howard Becker, Vicinal Isolation and Mental Immobility, in: Social Forces XI, No.3 
(March, 1933), pp. 326-334 and the extensive footnotes. See also Howard Becker, 
Man in Reciprocity (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956), use index for “isolation”, 
“accessibility”, etc. 
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and the culture flourished in ways engendering among the Greeks the 
legend of the kosmos of the Minos. This is not to say that this “es- 
tablisher of order” was loved; in Attica, indeed, the Minos was a 
hated name. Still, it was a name evoking the reluctant respect granted 
to the symbol of the overlords of a great, balanced culture. 

On one side of that balance was the vicinal accessibility just noted; 
this was heavily weighted with geographic conditions. They were 
conditions, not determinants, true enough, but to throw out geogra- 
phic determinism is not to discard vitally important facts such as 
land- and sea-forms, weather, and all the other inevitabilities with 
which the carriers of any culture, no matter how advanced, must 
reckon.! 

To say that Crete marks the southern edge of the Aegean Sea is to 
say a great deal. Well might the Greeks think of Poseidon not only as 
the god of the sea and the waters upon and beneath the earth, but also 
as the earth-shaker. The Eastern Mediterranean region, and especially 
the Aegean, has been folded and crumpled time and again; Poseidon 
cleft the mountains with his trident that the waters might pass. The 
splitting and squeezing to which were subjected the great mountain 
spans running from the Asiatic Pamirs, “the roof of the world”, across 
into Europe and Africa brought more than tortuous twists and cross- 
wise fissures; the sustaining crust beneath the inrushing torrents 
collapsed. Earthquake upon earthquake rumbled as the shocks of 
subsidence brought low the mountain peaks, until at last Poseidon’s 
work was almost over and waves washed about island chains that had 
once stretched as unbroken, lofty ridges between the lands of sunrise 
and sunset.2 The Aegean region became what it has since been, at once 
the Holy Sea (hagion pelagos) and the Archipelago. Here, as Myres 
has said, “Nature, like Man, has an infinite diversity of detail, which a 
romanticist might well call caprice, and a Greek respected as... [Ache 
ot mysterious chance], while he shrank from converse with it.”4 

But we, being neither romanticists nor Greeks, must hold converse 
with the amazing Aegean. Crumpling, twistiug, and settling mean that 
its fringes are not simply foreshores and outrunners of either Asia 
Minor or the Balkans, even though the highlands of both sink 
downward into it. Island-sprinkled, cut up by far-jutting capes and 


1 Howard Becker, “Pastoral Nomadism and Social Change”, Sociology and Social 
Research, XV, No. 5 (May-June, 1931), pp. 417-427. 

2 Eyre, op. cit., I, p. 93; Toynbee, op. cit., I, pp. 323-24; John L. Myres, The Political 
Ideas of the Greeks (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1927), p. 60. 

3 Toynbee, op. cit., I, p. 326. 

4 John L. Myres, “Geography and Greek Colonization”, Classical Association Proceedings, 
ed. by John Murray, VII (1910), p. 68. 
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headlands, and shelteted from the south by the long sea-wall of Crete 
against which the great waves surge, it also is not a mere bulge of the 
Mediterranean like the Adriatic. To the far northeast lies what was 
once called the Hostile and later and euphemistically the Hospitable 
Sea, but its “black waters” connect with the Aegean in the most 
haphazard and freakish way. They must pass through the constricted 
slit of the Cimmerian Cattle-Crossing, the Bosphorus, through the 
Inlet Sea, the Propontis, and through the long, narrow defile of the 
Road to Greece, the Hellespontine sea-ridge, “where east upon west 
waters break”. The Aegean, then, is by no means just an open strait 
linking the main Mediterranean with the Black Sea; it is a region all 
its own.! 

Life on the islands and shores and bare-spined peninsular uplands of 
this region is attended by its own peculiar hardships, but the lot of 
the seafarer is in many ways less adverse, and often a pleasant one. 
Often, not always! In the bad season the winds blow rough and cold; 
more, they veer, gust, and flaw in at times cyclonic ways. During the 
long sailor’s summer, however, the regularity of weather and wind 
can be counted on as in few other regions — Cape Malea itself, where in 
“the blighting times” the unwary mariner gives up hope of reaching 
home 2, can be safely rounded. Treacherous currents and eddies, like 
the Maelstrom or Corryvreckan, are seldom encountered; the whirl- 
pools of Euripus and Charybdis evoked the awe they did precisely 
because they had so few counterparts. The tides of the Atlantic deeps 
exert little pull through the Pillars of Hercules, and the Mediterranean 
itself is so comparatively shallow that the moon dces not get a good 
grip; Aegean tidelessness is the result. This and the prevalence of pure 
limestones along the shore mean that the Aegean is bright and limpid, 
“betraying rocks, shoals, and tunny alike”. Harbors and their hazards 
remain stable in depth and shape, and the air, clear and dry throughout 
much of the year, gives the mariner a safe line of sight from headland 
to headland. 

Standing out in high relief, promontories themselves can not only 
be seen for long distances, but back of them, in many cases, mountain 
masses loom that serve as land- and seamarks throughout whole 
stretches of the Aegean. Mount Athos, for example, caps the projecting 
eastern prong of the Chalcidicean peninsula with its height of more 


1 Myres, Who Were the Greeks?, pp. 4-5; Alfred Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth 
(sth ed. rev.; Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1931), p. 27; Alexander Kinglake, Eothen 
(Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1893), chap. 3, at beginning. 

2 Strabo, II, vi, 20, quoting a proverb. 

? Myres, Classical Association Proceedings, VII, p. 55. 

4 Od. iv, 340-44; Semple, op. cit., p. 589. 
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than six thousand feet. Every navigator of the north Aegean can steer 
by it; at the summer solstice it casts a shadow forty miles away, making 
early twilight in the marketplace of Myrina on the island of Lemnos.1 
From the top of Athos can be seen Olympus and the peak of Pelion 
in eastern Thessaly, as well as five-thousand-foot Dirphys in central 
Euboea, which can in turn be descried from the pinnacle of Pentelicus 
- little short of four thousand feet, and in easy view of Athens.? The 
summit of Samothrace is visible for a radius of almost a hundred 
miles; Homer sings that from its height “all Ida was plain to see; and 

lain to see were the city of Priam, and the ships of the Achaeans”.3 
Aeschylus tells how the news of the fall of Troy was flashed by signal 
fires from peak to promontory to island to mainland across the Aegean 
to the palace of Mycenae in the Peloponnesus, and every landmark 
that pulses in that rhythm of Clytemnestra’s chant was long part of the 
lore of the Greek sailor. 4’ The Ocha massif, bulking almost as large on 
southern Euboea as Mount Dirphys does on central, is in view from 
Halonnesos on the north, Naxos on the south, and Chios on the west. 
Chios itself has a peak, Pelinnaios, almost four thousand feet sheer 
from the sea at its feet, visible for the full distance across the central 
Aegean to Euboea — seventy-five miles. But it is in the southern 
Aegean that the seaman is really well guided; leaving Rhodes, Mount 
Atabyris, towering more than four thousand feet, stays in view of the 
masthead lookout until the Cyclades spread before him, and from the 
remoter Cyclades his keen eyes discern the seven-thousand-foot 
summits ot eastern Crete. Drawing closer but still nearly one hundred 
miles away, he glimpses the central crown ot Mount Ida 5, a cloudy 
wreath eight thousand feet and more in air , and knows® that at last 
he has made his landfall. 

Fascinating indeed is evidence like this, and abruptly we must hark 
back to the reminder that what is important about the position of a 
people is not only the land under their feet, or the sea that stretches 
before their eyes, but also the neighbors about them. Many peoples 
who have egregiously failed to navigate have been excellently located, 
from the merely spatial standpoint, for the development of navigation. 


1 For figures of Aegean visibility in general, see Carl Neumann and J. F. M. Partsch, 
Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland (Breslau: Wilhelm Koebner, 1885); for this 
teference see Pliny, iv, 23; Apoll. Rhod., i, 601-606. 

The reader should note that all through this section the place-names are ancient, not 
modern, though the present tense is frequently used. 
* Semple, op. cit., pp. 586-88. 
3 IL. xiii, 13. 
* Aesch. Agam., 281-310. 
5 Semple, loc. cit. 
® Neumann and Partsch, op. cit., p. 147. 
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In Greece, those incurable landsmen, the later Boeotians, provide an 
outstanding example, and Febvre has given scores of others collected | 
from all over the world (see note 3, p. 264). Seafarers must learn to be | 
seafarers, and the process is often long and roundabout. What is | 
obvious to those who carry with them the long legacy of the past 
may not be at all obvious to man still groping his way about a be. | 
wildering and frequently terrifying maze. Opportunities to take ship 

and risk life on a fickle or treacherous element must be recognized as 

opportunities. } 

The Cretans vastly bettered the sea-lore imparted to them, but that 
lore was imparted. Drawings of early Aegean boats show them to 
have been oared but mastless, with fish ensigns decking the prow. 
Similar drawings of Red Sea boats, used by pre-dynastic Egyptians, 
indicate that both peoples had early learned to plough the sea fora 
full belly, but there seems every likelihood, given the earlier record of , 
man in Egypt, that the Nile food-quest came first. Masted vessels are 
another story, however; present opinion is that both Egyptians and 
Cretans learned how to ease the work of the rower from those Syrian 
sailors whom we later know as Phoenicians. The Syrian seafarers, in 
turn, learned to work the Lebanon cedar of their big vessels with 
copper tools, and the knowledge of copper probably reached them 
through Anatolia from the Asiatic hinterland — where we do not knov, 
or when. What we do know is that the resolute or desperate settlers 
of earliest Crete learned much of the craft of sea-borne travel from, 
neighbors.! 

It was to the north side of the island that the Cretan sailor most 
frequently pointed his prow throughout the Minoan time. In the 
Odyssey, which seems to preserve much sea-lore of the Late Minoan 
age, the south side of Crete is still “top-side” ?, washed by an “upper 
sea” 3 that leads out into the tossing, trackless wastes of the long and 
vexatious 4 way to Egypt. Once near the low-lying African coasts, 
with their marshes, sandbars, and flattened reefs stretching for hun- 
dreds of dreary miles on either side of the single sheltering cove behind 
the island of Pharos 6, the danger of shipwreck was ever present. The 
hardy Cretan sailors who, in times when Egypt-seeking trade was of , 
paramount importance, often made the treacherous voyage thither, 
must have jeered at their pampered fellows of the Aegean run, never 


1 Mosso, op. cit., p. 13; Evans, op. cit., 2, p. 26; Childe, op. cit., p. 53; Hall, op. cit, 
PP- 34-39- 

2 Myres, Classical Association Proceedings, Vol. VII, p. 52. 

3 Ibid. 


5 Diod. Sic. I, iii. 
6 Strabo, XVIL, i, 6. 


# Od. iv, 485. ) 
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able if they tried to get more than forty miles from a safe harbor, a 
shielding island, or at least an inhabited shore.! 

Yet, though Crete faces north and the bulk of the traffic ran north 
and east in ordinary times, the trade with the neighbors to the south, 
with the rich, wise, and mighty Egyptians, and to the southwest, with 
the prosperous Libyans dwelling 1n fertile Cyrenaica, went on even 
in those Early Minoan days when ships were little more than long- 
boats.2 This was not all: to and beyond the faraway Italian heel the 
Cretans ventured northwestward, perhaps acquainting themselves 
with the dark rites of those who much later became the Etruscans, as 
well as with their wares. Cretan keels stirred the bays of Hither Sicily; 
through the uncanny Straits of Messina to the shores of Farther 
Sicily they voyaged — and to the Lipari Islands, and, it is more than 
likely, to distant Sardinia and Corsica as well. Far toward the setting 
sun, the inhabitants of Malta perhaps compared the “red-skinned” 
Cretan faces * with their own, so similar in hue, and the good harbor 
lying beyond the Tunisian promontory, where Carthage later flourish- 
ed, may not have remained unknown to the bolder Cretan captains 
dating to defy hostile currents. Did they venture farther still — to 
Spain, to Britain? Spanish silver and British tin found their way to 
Crete —- that much we know. 

The Cretan captains, when they returned with their gains and booty 
and their tales of faraway marvels, must have scoffed at the naive 
landsmen’s reckoning of simple distance.4 When the wiseacres of the 
ports traced the routes on the sandmaps, discovering that Crete lies 
as near to the Nile as to Troy, to Cyrenaica as to Mycenae, to Italy as 
to Syria, to Sicily as to Cyprus 5, like as not the seawise skippers 
roared with laughter. “Distance on that sand-table means nothing, 


1 Semple, op. cit., p. 587. 

2 Mosso, op. cit., pp. 266-85; Hall, op. cit., pp. 34-39, esp. p. 38; V. Gordon Childe, Man 
Makes Himself (New York: Oxford University Press, 1939), pp. 199-201. 

3 Phoinikes, likewise used for the Phoenicians, Cf. R. N. Bradley, Malta and the 
Mediterranean Race (London: T. F. Unwin, 1912), passim, but esp. pp. 17-21; Glotz, 
Op. cit., p. 61. On the Etruscans, see Glotz, op. cit., p. 224. On contacts with the 
Italian peninsula in general, see Mosso, op. cit., pp. 379-400. For the farflung nature of 
Cretan navigation, see Richard Hennig, “Die westlichen und nérdichen Kultureinfliisse 
auf das antike Mittelmeerwelt”, Klio, XXV, Nos. 1-2 (1932), pp. 1-11. For trade, etc., 
with Malta and Sardinia, see Hawkes, op. cit., pp. 155-56; Childe, The Dawn of European 
History, pp. 245-57. For early Mediterranean trade in general, see Mosso, op. cit., pp. 
360-78. 

4 This is inserted with malice aforethought; undue reliance on computations of simple 
distance is evident today, Cf. Glotz, op. cit., p. 29, and Murray, The Rise of the Greek 
Epic, p. 36. Even disregarding vicinal position, some attention should be paid to the 
conditions of early navigation. 

5 Ibid. 
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you lubbers; have you ever held the steering-oar when headwinds 
roar and stars, moon, and sun alone show the course?” But though 
the ease of the creeping navigation ! north- and eastward, when con- 
trasted with the risks of the open sea elsewhere, made nonsense of 
the equating of one journey with another, journey far and wide the 
venturesome Cretan nevertheless did. Round about him were the 
most brilliant cultures of the ancient world, and he went forth to 
partake and to profit. Having served his apprenticeship on the Aegean 
pond, he voyaged to the farther reaches of the whole eastern half of the 
Mediterranean, and perhaps to the remoter west as well. Before long 
his neighbors — among them, at various times, Assyrians, Kassites, 
Hittites, Phoenicians, Libyans, Sicilians, Hebrews, and Egyptians 
— set their scribes to writing about “the Peoples of the Sea”.? 
Without these neighbors the Cretan would have amounted to little; 
his early culture was not at odds with itself, but it was by no means 
rich in techniques, and the resources of his island home were not 
great. Granted, timber for his ships must have come from his own 
dense cypress woods; we know that some of the beams of the great 
palace at Knosscs measured sixteen inches through. To work that 
timber, however, he had to fetch the obsidian of Melos 4 and the 


copper of Anatolia, Cyprus, and Egypt. When he finally learned to | 


make use of his scanty domestic copper *, the harder bronze still 
lured him eastward, and when the secret of the bronze alloy of Anatolia 
came into his hands, he still had to travel afar, perhaps to Sicily ’, for 
tin to make that alloy. Gold he brought from Egypt and Lydia, silver 
from near the Hellespont, Syria, and the northern mainland that was 
not yet Greece.§ Naxos emery for whetstones, jewel- and seal-cutting, 
and the rapid grinding of hard stone vases was likewise imported 9, 
as were also diorite, liparite, marble, and similar materials on which 
the grinder exercised his craft. 

1 Semple, op. cit., pp. 64, 585-86. Cf. Thuc. vii, 26, 31, 33, 353 vii, 50; vii, 99, 101. 

2 In subsequent centuries the Egyptians use this term to refer to the tumultuous assort- 
ment of wanderers flooding the Eastern Mediterranean during the time of the “Uprooting 
of Peoples”, i.e., the Great Migrations. 

3 Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 6; Glotz, op. cit., p. 188; Hall, op. cit., pp. 32-39; Myres, Who 
Were the Greeks ?, p. 6 and note 3, p. 546. 

4 Hall, op. cit., pp. 22-23; Myres, Who Were the Greeks?, pp. 6, 239, 278-79; Pendlebury, 
op. cit., pp. 39, 90; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 30, 33, 38, 88. 

5 Hall, op. cit., pp. 31-38. 

6 Ibid, pp. 31-32, esp. footnotes 1, 2 and 3. 

7 Glotz, op. cit., p. 36; Myres, Who Were the Greeks?, p. 278. 








— 


8 Ibid, pp. 278-279; Hall, op. cit., pp. 54-56; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 72-73, 120. Note, 


however, that there is little if any convincing evidence of the mining of silver at Laureion 
(in Attica) before 600 B. C. 

® Hall, op. cit., p. 42. 

10 Thid., p. 49. 
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So might the list be prolonged, but what is important for us here is 
what archeology shows of the startlingly rapid development of the 
ways of using these and the domestic materials as well. When the 
Early Minoan period reaches its halfway mark, about 2500 B.C., the 
pottery, although imitative of Egyptian models and still not wheel- 
turned, has begun to acquire its own distinct qualities, the gold and 
silver jewelry takes on a Minoan cachet, and the ivory and steatite seals 
ate finely cut.1 A delicately discriminating eclecticism there still is, but 
there is every sign that the peculiar and unmistakable Minoan style, 
miniature rather than monumental, will soon emerge — a style that in 
spite of manifold changes will remain recognizably the same, and that 
in its inimitable brilliance will gain for the Minoans a reputation for 
attistic excellence throughout the whole ancient world. We need not 
be Frenchmen like Glotz to say that they were the Parisians of their 
day 8, nor disciples of Lafcadio Hearn to call them the Japanese of the 
Mediterranean.4 


VI 


Before the burst of brilliance appears, shifts in the Cretan positions of 
cultural dominance become manifest. Although the developing culture 
of the Cyclades is demonstrably influencing its sources on the eastern 
end of Crete, so that the stem benefits from the offshoot, as it were, the 
eastern centers nevertheless are slowly losing their preéminence. 
Knossos is gradually gaining, but still lags. It is in the south, as 
Early Minoan times draw to a close, that the more rapid efflorescence 
appears. The higher qualities of the Minoan culture start to emerge, 
and from this and other evidence the archeologist can infer, without 
too much risk, that population and prosperity markedly increased. 
The traffic with Egypt and Libya, long important, was beginning to 
exert its really great effects.® 

Among these effects was the building of a wide, solid road across the 
middle of the island, from Knossos in the north to the seaport just 
beyond the southern palace of Phaistos. This port, Komo, was clearly 
the focal point of the Egyptian traffic; the stimulus it provided must 
1 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 87-90. 
* Glotz, op. cit., pp. 306-309; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 139, 145; Hall, op. cit., pp. 154, 
156-57. 
: ade. who Were the Greeks?, pp. 75-76; Annual of the British School at Athens VII, 
(1901), p. 57, fig. 17; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 66, 82. 
4 Ibid., p. 309; Hall, op. cit., p. 131. 
> Carl Schuchhardt, Die Burg im Wandel der Weltgeschichte (Wildpark-Potsdam: 


Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1931); Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 59-60, 
74-75, 78. 
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have been intense. The majestic palace of Knossos was founded; the 
earlier, smaller palace buildings were leveled to make room for it. 

The Middle period begins; we date it about 2100 B.C. or a trifle 
earlier, and it seems clear that at this time the rulers of the central core 
of Crete, with the northern part in the van, finally took the lead over 
those of the east.1 There is ample evidence of the setting up of a strong 
monatchical power that even at this time may have controlled the 
entire island and all Cretan relations with neighbors; the Priest-King 
of Knossos probably took precedence over his domestic rivals. Minoan 
political life, then, began to be thoroughly unified.? 

Deeply marked contrasts in the major aspects of the Cretan culture, 
either as between regions or successive phases, there had never been; 
as we have seen, a very considerable degree of functional unity had 
prevailed from earliest times. Now the power structure, not infre- 
quent}y the last aspect of most cultures to enter into whatever function- 
al unity is achieved, reached the point of incipient integration in 
Cretan domestic affairs; and foreign affairs began to come under 
better control than had hitherto been possible. The outlines of an 
ordered and orderly society took plainer form; the word kosmos 
becomes still more applicable. Of compassion there was probably 
little, and of benevolence not much more, but by contrast with the 
disorders besetting neighboring peoples, the political unification of 
Minoan society, however lacking in absolute completeness and in the 
softer graces, carried a special virtue within itself: calculability. 
Foresight might not prove to be vain. Tomorrow might be another 
day, but at least the Cretan had some reasonably clear notion of what 
tomorrow might bring. 

This relative unification of Middie Minoan economics, politics, re- 
ligion, and community life began at about the period when the 
Pharaohs of the brilliant Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties of Egypt 
started their exacting task of restoring the grandeur of their country 
after the “Time of Troubles” — invasions by “Asiatics” and Libyans 
aggravated by uprisings among the oppressed Egyptian poor. These 
monarchs, with Amenemhat I conspicuous among them, regained 
authority by conquering their foes within and without and setting up 
the Rule of the Just Laws. The Middle Kingdom, as their reign came 
to be called, was marked in its later phase (down to shortly after 1700 
1 Tbid., pp. 94-98; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 146-56 (somewhat speculative). 

2 Hall, op. cit. pp. 94-108; Myres, Who Were the Grecks?, p. 175; Pendlebury, op.cit,, 
Pp- 94-98; A. R. Burn, The World of Hesiod (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1937), 
p. 16, has an interesting reference to the Pax Minoa. Schuchhardt, op. cit., pp. 66-68, calls 
attention to the fact that at this time was built the only real fortress-tower of Knossos. It 
had deep dungeons, too, but was demolished before the end of the Middle Minoan period 
to make more room for the unfortified palace. See also Evans, op. cit., 1, pp. 136 et seq. 
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B.C.) by peace and well-being.! Middle Minoan Crete and Middle 
Kingdom Egypt flourished together.? 

Clearly, the Just Pharaohs did not establish their successful rule 
without the use of force; it is to be suspected that the Priest-King of 
Knossos likewise did not rely altogether on persuasion. The palace 
dungeon and the abundance of weapons at the disposal of himself and 
his erstwhile or current rivals - the massive broadsword of Mallia, 
axes, spears, daggers short and long — go to show that. 

Still, the Minoan culture may have been much less warlike than 
others of its day;4 battle-scenes or anything closely approaching them 
on frescoes, carvings, and vase-decorations seem to be of the utmost 
rarity. Gorgeously bedizened warriors in dress-parade formation or 
doing the manual of arms with a flourish occasionally pose for the 
artist, it is true, and there is a sprightly picture of a proud Cretan 
captain prancing along with his Negro mercenary troops or palace 
guards at the double-quick march. Grim resolve or even rigid 
discipline are not apparent, however; although kilts, sporran-like 
codpieces, and even plaids ® deck many many of the Cretans, es- 
pecially as their pictures figure on the walls of Egyptian tombs, 
they do not seem to breathe the “dour Scots temper o’ the lads wha 
ne'er get their fill o’ fechtin’.” A bit of embossed silver found at 
Mycenae, probably from a r/y/on or drinking vessel made fora mainland 
warlord by a Minoan craftsman, displays the tumult of a sea-attack, 
with a wild-looking archer, perhaps a Northern pirate, among the 
struggling men, but this is late and of no great evidential value.7 Better 
testimony is yielded by an indubitably Minoan steatite fragment; the 
archer is of the same non-Cretan type, however, and may have been 
either an enemy or, more probably, a mercenary. Hiring others to 
fight is not calculated to foster the martial spirit of the employer.$ 

Taking it for all in all, it is hard to believe that the Cretans reveled 
in the joy of battle during Minoan times. Cruel human sacrifices, in 
the Cretan case harking back to cannibalism, there may well have 


1 Howard Becker and Harry Elmer Barnes, Social Thought From Lore to Science (2nd ed. 
tev.; New York: Dover Publishers, 1952), pp. 10-11 and notes — hereinafter this work 
will be referred to as Struts; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 120-21, 143-44. 

2 Glotz, op. cit., pp. 203 ; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 94-146. 

3 Schuchhardt, op. cit., pp. 66-68 (see our note 5, page 20); Hall, op. cit., pp. 88-92; 
Glotz, op. cit., pp. 84-101; Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 118. 

4 Nilsson, op. cit., p. 79; Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenacan Religion and its Survival 
in Greek Religion (2nd ed. rev; Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950), pp. 411-12; Myres, Who 
Were the Greeks ?, pp. 279-80; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 394-95. 

* Hall, op. cit., pp. 119, 158-59, 206; Glotz, op. cit., p. 398. 

§ Hall, op. cit., pp. 183, 262, 267; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 68-71. 

” Hall, op. cit., pp. 135-36; Glotz, op. cit., p. 336. 

® Myres, Who Were the Greeks?, p. 281; Glotz, op. cit., p. 70. 
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been; many clues lead that way ! — religion can be heartless. Prolonged 
warfare and frequent civil strife are something else again; of these 
there is little trustworthy evidence. Moreover, for a long time the 
Cretan kingly dwellings had not been fortified, partaking mote of the 
nature of elegant residences than of strongholds for offense and 
defense — Petit Trianons instead of Carcassonnes 2, palaces rather than 
castles. What destruction they suffered before 1400 B.C. was ap- 
parently from earthquake; efforts by some scholars to conjure up 
visions of assaults and palace-smashings during the Middle Minoan 
period run hard against the archeological evidence of terrific upheavals 
that only Poseidon the Earth-Shaker could wreak. The Minoans at 
this time were sheltered by the floating ramparts of their fleet against 
enemies from without *, and of effective revolt or internecine struggle 
there is no dependable sign. 

Granted, it is entirely possible that after some or all of the appalling 
earthquakes this or that local potentate, freed for a time from the 
surveillance of central authority, might take matters in his own hands 
and attempt to aggrandize himself — but there is no convincing evidence 
of razing, burning, and looting. Further, it is certainly quite possible 
that the underlings and the oppressed — and in view of the fact that 
Crete was not the Kingdom of Heaven, such persons probably made 
up a goodly part of the population — may have seized the chance 
brought by temporary disorganization after catastrophe to stage 
revolts. Toynbee, determined to insert an active “internal proletariat” 
at certain predetermined stages, because of his cyclical theory pre- 
sumably holding for all societies, feels that this must have been the 
case in Middle Minoan Crete. However plausible this may be, however, 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that tangible evidence is lacking. 
Analogies drawn from other societies have a certain persuasive pull, 
but that is the most that can be said. 

Finally, and in anticipation of pages soon to follow, it must be 
pointed out that even if we were to grant the various and, incidentally, 
conflicting contentions now current, and were to assume that a revo- 
1 But see Glotz, op. cit., pp. 253-54. 

2 Schuchhardt, op. cit., p. 95; Taeger, op. cit., I, p. 114; Hall, op. cit., pp. 109-121} 
Glotz, op. cit., pp. 156-57. The great source of evidence is of course Evans, op. cit., all 
four volumes, passim. Glotz, op. cit., p. 38, maintains that even some of the later palaces 
were fortified, but the evidence does not seem to bear this out. See our note 2, p. 272. 
® See Myres, Who Were the Greeks?, p. 281, for speculation on the evidence; Childe, 
op. cit., p. 27, for a brief summary; and Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 146, 148, 151, 154, 175, 
180 for a sober, restrained interpretation by an outstanding archeologist familiar with the 
various alternatives. See Hall, op. cit., pp. 109-12 for a “revolution” interpretation of the 
destruction at the close of Middle Minoan II, and Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 109, for the 


possibility of a small raid at Knossos. 
* Glotz, op. cit., pp. 157-60. 
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lution of the oppressed, a revolt of subordinate Cretan rulers, a. raid 
from ovetseas, some of these and other possibilities in combination, 
or all of them together, can be assumed as accounting for the havoc 
of 1700 B.C., we should still have a Pax Minoa lasting until 1400 B.C. 
Three centuries is a long time; the famous Pax Romana was in actuality 
little if any longer, and the late nineteenth- «nd early twentieth- 
century Pax Britannica occasionally referred to was hardly a peace at 
all, and in any case much less than a century in duration. Even the 
bare possibility of a three-hundred-year kosmos and its attendant 
tranquillity, though for some of that period limited to Crete itself, 
would seem worthy of respectful attention; in this uneasy modern 
day not a few of us would settle for prospects of one hundred or 
pethaps less. 

Returning now to the Middle Minoan world, and reiterating: there 
is little evidence of aggressively martial spirit in the frescoes and 
other pictorial representations. Furthermore, the palaces were not 
fortified in any significant degree, and even their sites were very 
poorly chosen from any military standpoint, being on low ground or 
open territory rather than on hill- and mountaintops or in defensible 
glens. There may well have been an elaborate system of social control 
going as far as spiritual coercion — prescribed societies are by no 
means rare — in political as well as more strictly religious matters. 
Why not? The King was also Priest. In addition, we can be reasonably 
sure that some physical coercion, in at least the form of a vigilant 
coast guard, a gendarmerie, and a police system protecting the roads, 
way-stations, and cities was planfully exerted. Why not? The Priest 
was also King. Nevertheless, when all is said and done, the evidence 
now at hand points to a minimum of delight in strife for its own 
sweet sake. 

The vicinal accessibility of the Minoans, then, was quite possibly 
or even probably an accessibility bringing with it a relatively peaceful 
interchange of goods — indeed, “orderly commercial intercourse” may 
not be too strong a term. This is tantamount to saying that there was 
also a high degree of social accessibility. The trader from other lands 
was free to come and go, and so likewise, as the Egyptian evidence 
shows, was the commercial traveler from Crete at liberty to carry on 
his affairs in the port towns, at least, of other countries. The forms of 
“bringing tribute from the Isles of the Very Green” were observed 
when dealing with the Pharaohs, but it is quite clear that they were 
mere forms. The Egyptians possessed no Mediterranean navy of any 
consequence; when Cretans came, it was because they had good 
business reasons for coming, not because they were captives or brow- 
beaten emissaries from a colonial dependency. Rigid restrictions on 
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social intercourse dropped into the discard; the intermingling of 
peoples was tolerated and perhaps even approved. Further, mental 
accessibility followed closely in the tracks of vicinal and social; a 
common universe of discourse began to develop. Egyptian writing 
influenced Cretan, as might be expected, but Egyptian school- 
children were given the task of making lists of Cretan proper names, 
which is somewhat astonishing. Egyptian motifs appear on Minoan 
seals, and some of them may have had magical significance — again 
nothing remarkable in view of Egypt’s reputation as a land of wonders, 
What might not be expected, however, is the fact that Cretan healing 
recipes and mumbo-jumbo formulas had a vogue in the domain of the 
Pharaohs. The two peoples had begun to gain entry to each othet’s 
minds, albeit in ways that merely show how powerfully the charm of 
the exotic was at work.! After all, though, mental accessibility quite 
frequently gets its start in the realm of the non-rational; the wise 
stranger is first ofall a mysteriously enthralling stranger. Abraham was 
not the only host of whom it was related that in welcoming strangers 
he had entertained gods unawares. And magic may be no respecter of 
persons. 

In the Middle Minoan period, trading emissaries must have been 
busy; the evidence of manufacture for export is already abundant? 
Cretan pottery found high favor with the Pharaohs, and when the 
slow wheel began to be used and cups and other vessels of eggshell 
thinness were turned out, the elegant ware surpassed all competitors. 


1 Helene J. Kantor, The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millennium (Bloomington, 
Ind.: Principia Press, 1947), p. 32; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 371-86, esp. p. 385; Pendlebury, 
(p. cit., pp. 269-70. 

2 To say this, and more especially to stress the likelihood of the peaceful interchange of 
goods, runs counter to a point of view that at present enjoys some popularity. Reacting 
violently, and with a good deal of justification, against Meyer, Péhlmann, and a number of 
other scholars who have excessively “modernized” the ancient world by representing it as 


» «« ” « 


having been pervaded by “national trade rivalries”, “economie power politics”, “industti- 
alization”, “early high capitalism”, and the like, several writers have swung to the opposite 
pole. 

Let us take Biicher, Max Weber, and Hasebroek as among the more prominent of the 
many who might be chosen as examples. Biicher, rigidly bound by late nineteenth- 
century dogmas of social evolution, insisted that there was no import-export trade 
whatever in the early Hellenic world, much less in the still earlier Minoan of which in his 
time there were only inklings. Max Weber, determined to salvage the Calvinism-capitalism 
thesis, could see only “the political man” in the ancient period, never “the economic man”. 
His basic contention was that although “booty-capitalism” was undeniable, there was no 
significant trace of any other kind. The Calvinism argument runs in a circle, and there is 
much witness of peaceful trade even in that Geometric period when in some Greek regions, 
it must be granted, “war, trade, and piracy are an indivisible trinity”. Hasebroek, a follow- 
er of Weber, has lavished great ingenuity on the extensive evidence of primarily economic 
interchange in the effort to explain that evidence away. He has succeeded in deflating a 
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Even with the introduction of what was perhaps a Cretan invention, 
the quick wheel, and the attendant decline in quality caused by the 
increased thickness of the vessels it was thenceforth so easy to turn 
out by mass production!, the further perfecting of the gorgeous 
polychrome decorations held the popularity that had been gained.? 
Not merely as objets d’art, but also as utensils of customary purchase, 
Cretan cups, jars, and vases were available at many places in Lower 
Egypt, for example, during these Middle Minoan times.? From the 
high development of methods of sealing the more appropriate 
receptacles, it is clear that they were shipped abroad full of wine, olive 
oil and other liquids of which Cretans were either producers, middle- 
men, or both.4 Among the export containers at Komo and other port 
towns many tablets have been discovered that are almost certainly 
bills of lading. The deciphering of the Minoan number system, 
where scholarly efforts have been more successful than with the 
language as such, enable documents of this kind, crowded with 
numbers as they are, to be guessed at with some likelihood of 
accuracy.® 

The Phoenicians had probably begun to compete for maritime 
dominion, but the full tide of their westward expansion had not yet 
tisen.? The Egyptians, though they imported the cypress of Crete and 
the cedar of Lebanon for keels and masts — Egypt itself producing 
little suitable ship timber 8 — rarely if ever ventured to contest in the 
Mediterranean the high-seas supremacy of the Keftiu, as they called 
number of the exaggerated claims of the Meyer school, but he is so obviously a partisan 
that even at points where he should be taken very seriously, it is hard to do so. Moreover, 
he ignores or slights the Minoan, Mycenaean, and Asianic Ionian data (“Asianic” refers to 
Asia Minor). 

Sustained attention must be given to these and similar writers, however, when dis- 
cussing the Greeks proper, and especially the Asianic Ionians and Athenians. It is with 
reference to these Greeks, quite as much as to the earlier peoples, that the present note has 
been supplied. 

See D. G. Hogarth, Ionia and the East (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1909), pp. 26-27; 
Glotz, op. cit., Chap. 4, “Trade”, 5, “International Relations”, passim., but esp. p. 226; 
Hall, op. cit., pp. 71, 75, 77; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 104, 106, 134, 137. 

1 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 137, 158-59; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 353-54. It should be noted, 
however, that many archeologists think that the quick wheel was invented in Asia. See 
Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 283. 

* Hall, op. cit., pp. 76-77; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 350-52. 

3 Hall, op. cit., pp. 73-74; Kantor, op. cit., passim., but esp. pp. 18-21. The latter mono: 
graph, incidently, is an up-to-date (1948) and telling refutation of those who would deny 
the wide scope and large volume of Minoan trade (see note 2 p. 276). 

* Mosso, op. cit., p. 124; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 191, 199, 202, 211. 

5 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 269, 285 ; Glotz, op. cit., p. 379. 

§ Pendlebury; op. cit., pp. 140, 168, 218; Myres, Who Were the Greeks?, pp. 280-81. 

7 Hall, op. cit., p. 38. 

§ Ibid. 
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the peoples of the north in general and the Cretans in particular.! The 
Nile and the Red Sea, with occasional voyages to those regions of 
Arabia and Africa called Punt, and coastwise trips to Tyre, gave the 
Egyptians all the seafaring they wanted. In later epochs, when an 
especially risky voyage was to be undertaken, they simply hired the 
ever-ready Phoenicians, who eventually became the successors of the 
Minoans to the trafficking “top-side” of Crete.? 

But regardless of what happened when the “lustful, lying, but wonder- 
fully wise” Phoenician merchants of whom Homer speaks 3 took over 
the sea-routes, there can be little question that for a long time the 
Minoans dominated the Aegean and much of the eastern Mediterranean, 
stamped out piracy, exacted from many of the islands tribute and crews 
for their fleet, and brought with them wherever they settled or set up 
trading stations a bustling, affluent life hitherto unknown.‘ As 
Thucydides put it, following a tradition that both he and Herodotus 
accorded full confidence: 

Minos is the first to whom tradition ascribes the possession of a 
navy. He made himself master of a great part of what is now 
termed the Hellenic sea; he conquered the Cyclades, and was the 
first colonizer of most of them. Lastly, it was he who, froma 
natural desire to protect his growing revenues, sought, as far as 
he was able, to clear the sea of pirates. 5 
Whether there was ever a master named Minos, or two, ora half-dozen, 
or any at all (he is here called the Minos) is not to our purpose; § 
the evidence consistently points to the fact that, throughout later 
centuries of the periods called Minoan, the Priest-King of Crete, 
however named, was sovereign over a large part of the Very Green 
and its islands and shores. To the Greeks, latecomers to the “wet 
ways”, he was the first “thalassocrat” — a word combining Minoan 
for “sea” and Greek for “ruler”.? The Minos, Priest-King of the 
— kosmos. 

How fortunate were the overlords and people of this ordered and 
orderly society ts shown by the contrasting example of their Egyptian 
1 Glotz, op. cit., p. 28; see index for numerous refs.; Myres, Who Were the Greeks?, 


PP. 119-134, passim. 
2 Richard Hennig, Terrae Incognitae (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1936-37), Vol. I, Chap. 1, 





— 


| 


Die See-Expedition der agyptischen K6nigin Hatscheput nach Punt, pp. 5-115 and | 


Chap. 9, Eine phénizische Umsegelung Afrikas im Auftrag des Pharao Necho, pp. 
49-53- 

3 Od. xiv, 286-91; xv, 414-19. 

* Herod. i, 171; Thuc. i, 4, 8; Glotz, op. cit., p. 159. 

5 Thuc. i, 4. 

* “Minos” was probably a dynastic name. But see Hall, op. cit., p. 18; Myres, Who Wer 
the Greeks? pp. 321, 351; Taeger, op. cit., p. 115. 

7 Glotz, op. cit., p. 387. 
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neighbors. In Crete, vicinal isolation balanced vicinal accessibility; 
the legendary man of bronze, Talos, who ran around the island three 
times a day, fending off would-be invaders 1, symbolizes the advantages 
of a culture that had developed to the point where those who came 
and went could be closely controlled by an armored force of police- 
men-soldiers. Just as the “splendid isolation” of highly accessible 
Britain utterly depends on continued mastery of the environing seas 
- and today on the ever more doubtful dominance of the all-en- 
compassing air — so did Crete depend on the superiority of its maritime 
culture. Without that superiority, its accessibility would have been a 
tremendous handicap; with it, accessibility could at will be turned into 
isolation. The Egyptians, so fully devoting the resources of their 
culture to the sacred social monism of the Pharaonic Pyramids, never 
succeeded in taking advantage of their vicinal position. At the 
beginning of the Rule of the Just Laws the Wall against the Asiatics 
was built, and had the rulers of the Middle Kingdom extended its 
ramparts to the full, they might have warded off the attacks of the 
Shepherd Kings, riders of the “ass of the mountains” — the horse 
“whose neck is clothed with thunder”.? But the wall was breached 
and circled, the Egyptians did not take over the horse culture quickly 
enough, and for over a century they lay prostrate under alien misrule. 
During this same period, though the continuing raids of “Asiatics” 
and Indo-Europeans kept the whole Near East in uproar and the 
“horse-breeding Minyans” descended deep into mainland Greece, 
Crete managed to keep its vicinal isolation, albeit at the cost of 
temporarily cutting off relations with Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, 
and leaving to Trojan and Cycladic traders much profitable Aegean 
commerce. The balanced position was resolutely maintained. 
Nevertheless, the power of the Priest-King was shaken before the 
Middle Minoan period ended, not by earthly rivals such as those who 
brought low the Middle Kingdom of Egypt, but by Poseidon, wielder 
of the dreaded trident. As the Greeks might have put it, Minoan 
success and happiness in the midst of a world in travail called forth the 
jealousy of the everwatchful immortals*, and in one shattering 
earthquake the presumptuous were humbled. All over Crete the great 
catastrophe of 1700 B.C. or thereabouts toppled cities and palaces in 
wild confusion, and for a time it seemed that overweening men, 
1 Appolod. I, ix, 16 et seq., quoted by Janet Ruth Bacon, The Voyage of the Argonauts 


(London: Methuen ard Co., Ltd., 1925), p. 17. 
® Becker and Barnes, SrFLTs, pp. 90-91, 11-12. 


3 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 173-75. 
# Svend Ranulf, The Jealousy of the Gods and Criminal Law at Athens (2 vols.; London: 


Williams and Norgate, 1934), passim. 
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smitten to the dust, would never again dare to vie with the gods. But 
dare they did, even though the first Greeks of the mainland, the 
Minyans, were steadily becoming more troublesome, and within a 
quarter of a century rebuilding on a scale more grandiose than ever 
once more challenged the celestial powers. The speed with which 
Crete recovered maintained the full continuity of the culture; the 
successive phases of the Middle Minoan period are closely linked with 
each other in spite of the violently-flung piles of rubble — some massive 
blocks were tossed twenty feet — that overlie its glories. Indeed, the 
era of the recovery not only continues but surpasses all that has gone 
before; the palaces of Knossos, Phaistos, and Mallia, with Knossos 
more supreme in its beauty than ever, become so delicately intricate 
that further development of this type seems beyond the power of any 
ancient people. 

Scarcely more than a century had dimmed the memory of the 
terrible earthquake when Poseidon struck in full fury again. This time, 
shortly after 1600 B.C., the disaster in some parts of Crete was perhaps 
worse, but again the Cretans rallied with amazing speed. The rate of 
recovery surpassed even the previous triumphant burst, and in a final 
spurt of brilliant achievement the Middle Minoan period draws toa 
close and, in smooth transition, the Late Minoan begins. 


vil 
At last we have come, beginning with the first quarter of that remote 
sixteenth century before our era, to what is truly the great age of 
Crete. Everything that has gone before, in spite of its refinement, 
vitality, precision, and creative originality, is reduced in retrospect to 
the rank of merely preparatory labor, to the tentative, preliminary 
phases of the most splendidly elaborate culture that Crete was ever to 
see. In Late Minoan times, while vicinal isolation could still be main- 
tained by the legendary Talos in spite of the Priest-King’s mainland 
partnership with the lords of Mycenae, Crete ascended those heights 
from which, like Euphorion in Faws?, it forever fell. If in earlier days the 
Priest-King’s sway was sometimes challenged, in this era he reigned in 
tranquil supremacy. In the land over which he ruled, gems, pottery, 
costume, frescoes, architecture, court ceremonial, festivals, and games 


1 Taeger, op. cit., pp. 115, 117; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 146, 148, 158, 173-75, 180, 184, 
195, 216; Hall, op. cit., pp. 109-207 passim. These notes cover the two preceding para 
graphs. It should be noted that Glotz and Toynbee, to name no others, insist, despite the 
lack of other than “earthquake” archeological evidence, that the destruction of 1700 B.C. 
was the result of conquest or revolt. See Glotz, op. cit., pp. 40-41; Toynbee, op. cit., |, 
P- 92; IV, p. 64; V, pp. 236-38. Pendlebury, the cautious archeologist of our frequently- 
cited and quoted Archeology of Crete, finds definite evidence only of earthquake until 
1400 B.C. 
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all testify to a degree of widely diffused ease, luxury, and perhaps 
decadence comparable to that of the fabled Atlantis or the Phaeacia 
of Homer. The envious blows of Poseidon had been followed only by 
resplendent warrant for still greater envy. Once the Minoan was a 
“moonlight culture” reflecting the splendor of the Egyptian sun; now 
it could beam forth its own piercingly radiant light when Egypt lay 
in eclipse.1 

That light was soon dimmed and finally quenched, except for a few 
feeble glimmers, by pupils who bettered instruction, but before the 
melancholy tale is told, heed must be given to sides of Minoan life we 
have hitherto slighted or wholly ignored. Such seeming neglect has 
been for the purpose of first setting in view the more concrete 
evidence. Inference from the archeological record is of course in- 
escapable at any point, but in the realms of family structure and 
kinship, religion, and the like, the amount of speculative inference in 
proportion to tangible testimony is overwhelmingly large, and must 
remain so until the Minoan script is deciphered. That great day, let us 
hope, may not be much longer delayed, but in the interval, we must 
try to extract as much as we can from the data before us, even though 
we knowingly run the risk of serious error. “Nothing ventured, 
nothing have.” 

Beginning with the realm where the ground is shakiest, family life, 
it can be said that there is a little evidence indicating that the early 
Minoans may have clustered in large clans. Forms of houses and 
tombs seem to show that collective dwelling and burial were practiced 
at first, and that these were later replaced by smaller household family 
arrangements. Even if the scanty evidence for collectivism were 
conclusive, however — and that is far from the case — it still would 
not show that c/an collectivism prevailed. Clans have definite and 
special structure; they are not just flocks of close kin. Analogies 
drawn by Glotz and others from what is assumed to be Trojan clan 
living, moreover, have only the force of analogies. The most that can 
safely be said, then, is that the early Minoans built a number of 
phalanstery-like houses and tombs, and some good-sized beehive 
ossuaries, but that as time went on, others usable only by smaller 
groupings were constructed, and that this shift may have marked the 
splitting up of big kinship units.2 By the Late Minoan period, the 
small household family, perhaps composed only of father, mother, and 


1 Taeger, op. cit., p. 119; Oswald Spengler, Reden und Aufsitze (Miinchen: C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937), p. 257; Hogarth, op. cit., p. 26; Hall, op. cit., 
p. 206. 

® Mosso, op. cit., pp. 103-105; Childe, Dawn of European Civilization, pp. 22-26; Glotz, 
op. cit., pp. 131-46; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 279-80; Hawkes, op. cit., p. 353. 
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offspring, seems to have prevailed everywhere in Crete among ordinary 


folk. The dwellers in the palaces may have followed other patterns, but | 


the palaces give few clues except, as Hawkes points out, for one beehive 
tomb assignable to the closing phase of Middle Minoan. This, how. 
ever, may bear witness only to cultural conservatism in disposal of the 
dead; older forms are often preserved in matters felt to be especially 
holy. It shows little or nothing about the palace “design for living”. 

What the palaces do show, very clearly indeed, is that in the “design 
for living” women enjoyed an unusual amount of consideration, 
freedom, prestige, family prominence, religious veneration, and 
perhaps authority. The graphic and plastic arts so generously lavished 
on the palaces testify to all these matters in multifarious detail; some 
students of things Minoan have gone so far as to call Crete a woman’s 
world. This stretches things a bit; Ariadne may have been priestess, 
princess, or even queen, but the Minos was king. If the Minoan 
legends preserved in Greek literature were to be taken at face value, 
still the system of mother-kin that seems so obviously present does 
not mean that there was mothet-rule; matrilineage must not be con- 
fused with matriarchy. Further, the occasional allusions to living in the 
house of the mother after marriage do not indicate maternal domi- 
nation; matrilocal dwelling does not in and of itself constitute matti- 
archy. We may suspect that often mother knew best, but father may 
have had a decisive word to say once in a while, even though the 
mother’s brother was the customarily dominant male, and even though 
every male wore “the kilt instead o’ the trews”’. 

Granting all this, it yet remains true that the Minoans strikingly 
contrast with the Athenians, for instance, in the place accorded to 
woman. Far from being confined to the inner quarters of the house- 
hold, the ladies of Knossos promenaded as they saw fit, and their 
reputation for generosity in the bestowal of their charms, even when 
legitimate wives, was matter for scandal among the many Athenians 
who interested themselves in Minoan legend. The hetaira or “com- 
panion”, the concubine, and the common prostitute the Athenian 
knew, tolerated, and on occasion approved, but the wife who indulged 
in so much as a flirtatious glance was an unworthy creature. Not only 
did the Minoan woman have much leeway as wife, but also when 


1 J. J. Bachofen, Gesammelte Werke, Vol. I-III, Das Mutterrecht (Basel: B. Schwabe 
and Co., 1948), passim., especially part 2 of Karl Meuli’s Nachwort and those sections 
of the original that it illuminates and corrects; Robert Briffault, The Mothers (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927), I, pp. 388-414; III, pp. 118-84 (to be used with great caution, but 
abounds in data and has a remarkably fine bibliography); George Thomson, Studies in 
Ancient Greek Society: The Prehistoric Aegean (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1949), 
pp. 58-86, 149-202 (doctrinaire Marxist; extreme). Cf. the cautious statements of H. F. 
Rose, Primitive Culture in Greece (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1925), pp. 26, 167-68. 
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unmarried she seems to have been little limited; “virgin-born” 
children suffered under no stigma. Motherhood as such was held in 
great honor, and the influence exercised over sons, for example, was 
strong and tenacious. Indeed, the mighty Mother Goddess of Crete is 
often depicted with her son filling the post of a kind of adjutant god, 
ot appearing simply as the twice-born son Zeus, the divine child. 

With this hint as to the eminence of woman not only in family affairs 
but also in things religious, we are not unduly startled by other 
goddesses or other aspects of the great Goddess: Britomartis the 
Rushing Maiden, Diktynna the Mistress of Animals, Hileithyia the 
Nature Queen, nor by their holy and hieratic female retinues so often 
indistinguishable from goddesses. The arm-brandishing evocations 
and invocations, the solemn, chorusing processionals, the ecstatic 
dancing, the genuflecting before the altars, the holy pillars, and the 
hallowed trees — all these and many more religious acts are carried out 
by women in whom goddess and priestess are strangely intermingled. 
Checking our own impressions with those of others, agreement with 
Wilamowitz ensues at once: “It has been widely remarked that male 
gods almost entirely recede into the background in Crete.” ? Exceptions 
ate the twice-born Zeus just noted, and the beardless youth - son, 
consort, or both — so often appearing as attendant of the Mother 


Goddess or Priestess.3 Perhaps these are not really exceptions, for 
neither is a principal in the drama of Minoan religion; their roles are 


minor. Never, for example, do they or other males lay hands on the 
holy double axe, embrace the horns of consecration, let the blessed 


snakes writhe about their necks and arms, or drain from the bull at 
thealtar the blood of sacrifice. Yet we know that the Minos was Priest- 


King. How can we guess the riddle? 
Starting as far back as we can, we remember that in earliest Crete, as 


elsewhere in many countries from the Euphrates to the Adriatic and 
beyond, the figurine of the female with tremendous breasts and 


buttocks, deeply marked navel, and protruding triangular mount 
served as symbol of goddess and priestess alike — fertility incarnate.‘ 


1 Taeger, op. cit., pp. 120-21; Martin P. Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion, trans. by 
F, J. Fielden (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1925), pp. 25-34; Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 273. 

® Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 124. Cf. Taeger, op. cit., I, p. 121. 

® Hogarth, op. cit., says that there was in this a “Dual Monotheism”, or, as we might put 
it, a Binity rather than a Trinity. Nilsson leaves open the possibility of other gods; see his 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and Its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 334 et seq. For the 
fact that goddess and priestess are often hard to distinguish, see Nilsson, op. cit., p. 280; 
Glotz, op. cit., p. 265 ; Schuchhart, op. cit., p. 172. For discussion of the Mother-Goddess, 
see Nilsson, op. cit. pp. 389-405, esp. 394-95. 

* Mosso, op. cit., pp. 131, 148-170; Childe, Dawn of European Civilization, pp. 17-18; Hall, 
op.cit., p. 29; Evans, op. cit., I, fig. 12; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 38-39; Glotz, op. cit., p. 243. 
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In the Cretan cave-dwellings that later became shrines and temples, 
birthplaces of “the divine child”, weird rites of many kinds were 
devoutly practiced during the long centuries of Neolithic times,! 

Playing essential parts were all sorts of animals; they appear in such 
profusion that Egyptian zodlatry, Babylonian and Assyrian man-bul] 
and man-bird hybrids, Hebraic golden calves, and many other analo- 
gies come to mind.? It is highly probable that these are more than 
analogies; in the dim past of the Southeast-European, North African, 
and Near Eastern regions, with their many land-bridges and inter- 
connecting routes now beneath the waves or broken and blocked by 
upheaval and silting, there may well have been much wandering of 
Afrasian peoples? and their practices to and fro. That past is so 
remote, however, that in Crete as we encounter it only the island 
stepping-stones, with their hop-skip-and-jump navigation, afforded 
the necessary avenues, and as we have seen, Minoan culture had 
remarkable functional continuity and amalgamative power. We must 
therefore grant much room for relatively independent development in 
spite of the diffusion that undeniably must have gone on early and late. 

Moreover, although animals, plants, and lifeless things and happen- 
ings in the realm of earth, sky, and sea can be assigned symbolic 
functions only within the meaningful frame of a given culture and 
society, it is also true that some more often serve as symbols, whatever 
the culture and society, than do others. Man is not a disembodied 
spirit; culture patterns must somehow fit a hairless, two-legged, 
talking mammal. The range of alternative patterns is vast indeed, but 
they are still man’s patterns. The non-human symbols he selects will 
not be devoid of possible reference to his own powers and his peculiar 
kinds of helplessness.5 

But here controversy or even polemics begin to appear; let us 
therefore merely say that what follows can be regarded as special 
emphasis only, and that no denial of diffusion, functional integration, 


1 Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion, p. 12; Revue de histoire des religions (Paris: 
Ernst Leroux, ed., 1911), Vol. LXIV, Part 2, pp. 277 et seq. 

2 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 274-75; Hall, op. cit., pp. 16, 133, 278-79; Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, ed. by James Hastings (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908-22), 
arts. “Theriomorphism”, “Zodlatry”, etc. 

3 Sir John H. Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civiliszation (London: A. Probst- 


hain, 1931), I, pp. 93 et seq. 


4 See Becker, Man in Reciprocity (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956), Chap. VI, 


“Human Nature Becomes Human”, pp. 79-95. 

5 Cf. A. L. Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1944), pp. 16-27, 838-46; R. R. Marett, Head, Heart and Hands in Human Evolution 
(London: Hutchinson, 1935), pp. 150-231; William Howells, The Heathen: Primitive 
Man and His Religions (New York: Doubleday and Co., 1948), pp. 11-24, 283-93 et passim. 
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and other matters of technical interest primarily at this point, is intend- 
ed or implied. In particular, there is no espousal of “naturism”. 1 

In Crete, from earliest to latest Minoan times, the snake everywhere 
wriggles its way into religious affairs. It seems to be the symbol of 
male penetration or even to be regarded as the active agent of impreg- 
nation — i.e., the snake is not merely like the phallus but is the phallus, 
and vice versa. The holy marriage of the priestess was a closely guarded 
mystery, but although in later times other man-animals lurk about the 
inner sanctuary of consummation, or alone await the bride, the snake 
is nevet wholly banished. Perhaps this was because of the role of “the 
glider in the narrow places” as patron and protector of the crannied 
cavern and later of the house and palace; skill to descend into remote 
recesses showed its affinity with the powers beneath and within the 
earth, with things chthonian and dark. So persistent was its task as 
guadrian of man’s abode that in some house-shrines the “snake-tubes” 
seem to have no assignable function other than as entries and exits for 
the indispensable defender.? Beyond this, the silent sentinel acted as 
emissary to and from the feared and cherished dead, who at first were 
tucked away in the far corners of the cave-shelters themselves, later 
in their own rocktombs, later still in charnel houses and ossuaries, 
and finally in honey-filled urns 3 and in clay coffins with openings 
that served either for drainage of the fluids of decay, for the visits of 
the slippery messenger, or both.* Phallic symbol, protector of the 
dwelling, familiar of the departed — the holy snake. 

Of almost equal prominence, however, were the boar, buck, ram, 
and bull, considered together — although by Middle Minoan times the 
bull was overwhelming]y more important than the others. Here, in the 
male animal of vigor and virility, is a source of awesomely wild 
strength overmatching man’s; the splendid, snorting rage of the 
beast evokes terror and daring alike. To subdue him unaided is to 
acquire his might; to trick him is to show that feeble man is still, 
through his mind, king of creation; to vault over his goring horns is 
1 By “naturism” is meant that body of theory according to which the “sheer sense- 
impressions” of sun, sky, animals, and the like on “man’s spirit” directly engender the 
attitude of worship and the corresponding sun-gods, sky-gods, etc. Max Miiller, for an 
eatlier period, is the most outstanding representative. The incompatibility of such a 
theory with our present knowledge of comparative religion should be obvious. 

? Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 274. 

3 Axel W. Persson, The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1942), pp. 9-19. 

4 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 90, 316-19; 
Hall, op. cit., p. 190 and refs. given there. 


* Breaking his neck by “bulldogging” was the climactic scene of the Minoan corrida; 
Persson, op. cit., fig. 23, pp. 96-97. 
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to rise ecstatically above the threat of deati.1 And here, in the very | 
epitome of maleness, is a source of the hot jet of potency, gushing with 

an abundance and frequency that evokes envy, emulation, and quivering } 
desire among the human watchers.? Europa is ravished by the divine 
bull who carries her over the sea to Crete, and she bears him Minos 
and Rhadamanthus. Pasiphaé, wife of Minos, lets the cunning artificer 
Daedalus contrive for her the animal guise that permits her cow-like 
union with the bull of the palace sanctuary, and the man-bull, the 
Minotaur, is born to roam through the terror-filled Labyrinth3 
Legends, but legends that shadow forth a dim reality of some kind! 
Much less dim, and in some respects quite clear, is the reality of the 
bull sacrifice. In a vivid Late Minoan coffin painting 5 is shown the 
bare-bosomed priestess who, with animal-skin skirt dangling the tail, 
fronts the altar. Her hands reach out toward the laver and ewer that 
rest upon it, and she gazes fixedly at the holy double axe, topped bya 
perching bird, standing upright before her. With great round eyes 
staring directly toward the beholder lies trussed on the table behind 
the priestess a huge bull. Arms uplifted and fingers outstretched, to 
the rhythm of the flute, come pacing the women of the holy procession, | 
and streaking down into the ready vessel on the floor run the red gouts | 
of the bull’s blood. There flows the essence of life itself, making a 
sweet savor in the nostrils of the unseen powers. Apart from and yet 
perhaps allied to the blood sacrifice were the double horns of conse- 


SE ~ 


~ 


1 Evans, op. cit., III, pp. 203 et seq. 

2 The bull often possesses a disproportionately large phallus, i.e., is ithyphallic; Persson, 
Op. cit., pp. 93-94. 

3 Tbid. pp. 131-35; see also relevant articles in M. Cary et al., ed., The Oxford Classical 
Dictionary (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1953). 

4 Nilsson has asserted that there is no evidence for a “bull-cult”, i.e., for worship of the 
bull, or anuthing similar. The bull was merely an animal of sacrifice and for the “sport” 
of the bull-ring. Mylonas, among others, has followed him in this. In the light of the 
evidence and what equally cautious scholars have pointed out, this negative judgment 
seems impossible to sustain. Cf. C. N. Deedes, The Labyrinth S. H. Hooke, ed. 
(London: S.P.C.K., 1935), p. 28; see also Jane Harrison, Themis: A Study of the Social 
Origins of Greek Religion (2d. ed. rev.; Cambridge: The University Press, 1927), 
p. 169; L. Malten, Der Stier in Kult und mythischem Bild, Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archaologischen Instituts (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter De Gruyter, 1929), Vol. XLII 
(1928), pp. go et seq; Persson, op. cit., pp. 93-98. The present writer agrees with Malten, 
Persson, and others; although Harrison was too speculative, Nillsson seems much too 
conservative. But see Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek 
Religion, pp. 373-81; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 274-75 ; G. E. Mylonas, Athens and Minoan 
Crete, in Athenian Studies Presented to William S. Ferguson, ed. by C. W. Blegea, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, suppl. Vol. I (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1940), p. 33. 

5 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 229-30; Mosso, op. cit., pp. 194-97; Monumenti Antichi, Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1908), XIX, plates 1 and 2; Pendlebury; 
Op. cit., p. 249. 
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cation cresting in long lines of stone the edges of the palace roofs, the 
clay containers in the likeness of the bull’s head stoppered by the 
handle of the double axe, and the magnificent bull’s-head relief in 
painted stucco on the royal dwelling at Knossos.1 Symbol of raw 
muscular strength, epitome of frenzied rage successfully defied, 
exemplar of sexual vigor, and source of copious life-offering to the 
veiled forces surpassing man — the holy bull. 

Virtually as evident as “the footless and the four-footed” in Minoan 
religion were the winged creatures.? Thinking of the doves of Aphro- 
dite and the eagle of Zeus that bore aloft the beautiful Cretan boy 
Ganymede, some scholars have tried to limit stress on the birds 
revered by the Minoans to these two kinds, but the frescoes, painted 
pottery, and small stone and metal engravings give no warrant for 
such narrow scope. Waterfowl, ravens, partridges, cuckoos, and owls 
also received attention and, to say the least, regard. Any voyager of 
the air whatsoever seems to have called forth “the idea of the holy”; it 
almost seems as though sheer “birdliness” was enough for the Minoan. 
Darting down with heavenly bane or blessing the quick-winged 
creatures come to rest on the doomed victim, the double axe, the 
head of the priestess, or the limbs of the holy trees. They are familiars, 
twittering mysteries to those who know their speech, and they are 
bestowers and guardians of the shell filled with the warm jelly from 
which, for the Orphics, the world was made.3 And did not Leda, 
coupling with the divine swan, give forth the egg out of which the 
peerless Helen came? Late though the story is, it has been traced to 
its source in Minoan legend, the legend of the holy bird.4 

Receiving too their meed of homage, and occurring both within and 
outside the early rocky shelters and the later abodes of man’s rather 
than nature’s building, were the holy stones and pillars. Some of them 
ominously fell from the lowering, flashing sky. Others threateningly 
shook and toppled when the solid ground quivered. Still others 
sturdily bore up the cracking, rending roofs of the shrine-dwellings. 
Others again uncannily mimicked the bodily parts or the very shape 
entire of man or beast — navel-stones, slumbering giants, frowning 


1 Thassilo von Sheffer, Die Kultur der Griechen (Vienna: Phaidon, 1935), pl. 5; Glotz, 
Op. cit., pp. 233-34; fig. 49, pp. 272-73; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 157, 239. There is little 
or no evidence, however, to show that in Crete an axe was used, as in Attica, to kill the 
holy bull. For the double axe in general, see Mosso, op. cit., pp. 132-47, and Nilsson, 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 194-235. 

*,W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1935), pp. 92-96; Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion, pp. 215-16. 

3 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, chap. 10, 
“Bird Epiphanies of the Gods”. 

4 Oxford Classical Dictionary, “Leda”. 
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faces of the gods, horned heads leveled for the onrush, paired breasts, 
the male member. On occasion any of these, and yet others possessing 
but the one tremendously important quality of being there, marked 
the place where the tremor of ecstasy, thrill of awe, chill of dread, 
surge of power, or freak of luck announced the presence of that which 
passes the might of the merely human. The Greek baitylos, the Hebrew 
beth-el, the holy stone — sometimes, as man-made pillar, grouped ina 
triad — this, however named by the Cretans, was a persisting religious 
force from the Neolithic to the late Minoan.1 

Figuring also in the faith of the Cretans were trees; Evans, in fact, 
considers “the tree and pillar cult” to have been the very core of 
the religion. Certainly the tall, swaying things that so strangely put 
forth bud, flower, and fruit, each according to its kind and in due 
season, have among many peoples symbolized fertility and evoked 
adoration. They gently rustle wisdom with the passing breezes or 
shriek and toss their clutching hands wildly as the tempests roar 
through them. As the sun goes through its yearly round they mys- 
teriously pulse and spurt and waste away to the flow and ebb of life- 
giving sap. When they tower too high they are stricken by the 
flashing envy of the mighty ones they have the presumption to rival, 
and their burning bodies long ago gave the gift of fire to man. In 
their branches nest the birds that flit and dart and soar, divine messen- 
gers triumphing over Icarus. Their long beams, magical in strength 
and resilience, make possible the journeys of the oarsmen and sailors 
who bring home the tunny, the squid, the crimsoning murex, the 
sponge, and the treasured trade-goods, booty, gifts, and tribute of 
faraway shores. Whatever the source from which their devotion 
diffused, well might the Minoans continue to bow down before the 
holy tree.” 

But everywhere in Cretan life, as the integrating religious center, 
as a cistern filled from many springs and yet as herself a fountain, 
appears the female-mother-priestess-goddess. She it is who flows and 
ebbs with the waxing and waning of the moon, giving forth the 
issue of blood, fluid of mystery. From between her outspread thighs 
are vouchsafed both breathless joy and the wail of the newly-born. 
Out of her bared, turgid bosom pour the juices of deliverance from 
helpless, suckling hunger. To her fly the birds, for her bellows the 


1 Rose, op. cit., p. 10; Sir Arthur Evans, The Earlier Religion of Greece in the Light of 
Cretan Discoveries (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1931), p. 13; Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Thought, pp. 236-61, esp. pp. 255-59. 

2 See all of chap. 2 of Persson, op. cit., Minoan-Mycenaean Signet Rings and the Vege- 
tation Cycle and all of chap. viii of Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival 
in Greek Thought, The Tree Cult. 
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bull, under her touch the trees yield their gifts, and before her uprear 
the pillars. What remains as the function of the Priest-King in the 
realm of the holy woman? 
VIII 

The function of the Minos as reflected in the Greek legends remained. 
The Cretan Aosmos had to be made and kept a Aosmos by establishing 
and preserving the balance of isolation and accessibility. Even if it 
were true that Minoan woman completely controlled the Church — and, 
as will be shown, this sweeping assumption cannot be made — it would 
not follow that the State could be left out of account. After all, Pope 
Joan herself had recourse to the secular arm. The question may well 
be raised, however, as to the role of woman in the peaceful social 
controls of the ordered and orderly Minoan society; perhaps the 
State, in this somewhat improperly extended sense, owed much to 
the Cretan female. 

Seeking the answer in analogy, for other evidence is lacking, it can 
be said that the early Minoans perhaps in some ways resembled the 
peaceful Zufii of the southwestern United States. These phalanstery 
or pueblo dwellers likewise have a matrilineal clan system, and the 
son-in-law also goes to live in the apartment of his wife’s mother after 
marriage. The Zuni culture, too, has great continuity, having resisted 
the corroding acids of contact with the Spanish and Americans much 
better than the other cultures of the region. If we could be sure that 
the pacific character of Zufi society resulted from these factors alone, 
then a plausible case might be made for similar factors in peaceful 
Minoan life. We can by no means be sure, but let that pass.1 

Instead, let us turn to another analogy, the Iroquois. Here we have a 
people with a matrilineal clan system, dwelling in “long houses” 
accommodating from ten to twenty individual family units, and 
granting a degree of prominence and influence to women that, 
although falling short of matriarchy, permitted them to nominate and 
impeach chiefs, who were male. Were they a well-organized people? 
The best-organized, if political integration is any criterion, of all 
Indians north of Mexico. Were they a peaceful people? General 
Walker said this: “The career of the Iroquois was simply terrific. 
They were the scourge of God upon the aborigines of the continent.” ? 
Alas for analogy! 

The most that can be assumed, then, is that the Minoan kinship 
system as such may not have hampered the establishment of a dosmos, 
* Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), chap. IV, 
The Pueblos of New Mexico. 


2 F, A. Walker, The Indian Question, North American Review, Vol. CXVI, No. 239 
(1873), p. 370, note. 
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and may even have aided it strongly - but only in conjunction with 
other equally necessary factors. And what of the sufficient factor? 

Postponing the effort to deal with this last question, let us turn to 
the apparently high status of woman in Minoan life in the search for 
keys to the Aosmos. In and of itself, the matrilineal clan cannot account 
for this status, for we know of many peoples among whom mother-kin 
is linked with abasement of woman, and of many others among whom 
father-kin and elevation of woman go together. Women are somewhat 
less likely to be abused when residence is matrilocal, but residence is 
another matter, not inseparably bound up with the kinship system; 
there may be patrilocal dwelling and matrilineal descent, as among the 
Trobrianders. The reverse — i.e., matrilocal dwelling and patrilineal 
descent — is rarely found, yet it does occur, and under it the status of 
woman varies from high to low. Leaving issues like this aside, how- 
ever, is it likely that the consideration and even privilege accorded 
Minoan women account for the apparently pacific character, within 
itself, of the Minoan kosmos? Again, only in conjunction with other 
necessary factors. Among the Spartiates women notoriously ran their 
husband’s non-military affairs, illicitly but frequently had children by 
Serfs and Satellites 2, and in general did pretty much as they pleased, 
but Spartan society was built on the practice of the utmost ferocity 
against the lower orders. The internal peace that existed was that ofa 
beleaguered garrison. Again analogy fails us. 

The influential Minoan woman, then, may have been able to alleviate 
tensions arising within Minoan society, but her social power and 
prestige alone could not generate all the conditions needed for a 
kosmos of the kind we seem to have encountered in Crete. 

Returning to the part played by woman in the Minoan religion, can 
it be that we have at last singled out the sufficient factor? Let us 
reflect. Her part was tremendously important, no doubt whatever of 
that — but how did it fit into the total context? That context, particu- 





larly as regards what we shall continue to call the Minoan Church’, 


is not yet fully before us. We register this fact, and proceed. 

Did the priestess so fully overawe those who might otherwise have 
been active rebels that no open dissension ever arose? Given the 
majestic, fully-credited symbols of her power, from the cross witha 
handle, the crux ansata, to the conch-shell that she blew to evoke the 
1 Robert H. Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (4th ed.; New York: 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1946), pp. 241-43, 255-66; E. A. Hoebel, Man in the Primitive 
World (1st ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949), pp. 221-26, 260-73. 

2 Here the writer introduces his terms for the helots and perioikoi. 

3 The term is not used in quite the same sense as it occurs in Toynbee, op. cit., passim. 
The difference is not significant, however, for our own analysis is much less daring than 
Toynbee’s, and the term has little weight to carry. 
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divinity 1, this is not an impossibility. Did she, as symbolized in the 
ever-present holy knot ? from the example of which, perhaps, one of 
the possible etymologies of religion — re/igare, to bind fast ? — was 
drawn, bind men to her by ties of reverence and filial affection? So 
firmly that the social order in which she was an absolutely essential 
figure was never even called in question? Such utter loyalty doubtless 
could be evoked; other holy knots, figuratively speaking, have tied 
believers so effectively that they have sacrificially died without ever 
realizing that they were bound, much less that the knot could be 
severed. In other words, was the favored model of personality 
brought to the notice of and prevailingly elicited among the Minoans 
by their mother-goddess-priestess religion of a kind making for a 
high degree of harmony in the affairs of daily life? By no means un- 
likely; we have some warrant for assuming that the Jesuit state of 
Paraguay largely owed its career, long and peaceful for its day, not 
only to its efficient army but also to the way in which its formerly 
ferocious Guarani Indian members responded to the training in sub- 
missiveness imparted to them by their mentors. And was this re- 
ligious factor in personality and culture the one that lent to all the 
others their full importance in the kosmos equation? We are back 
where we started. 

A way out of the impasse may lie in a more complete picture of the 
context that, as we noted, is not yet fully before us. Waiving the 
point that “fully” brings up manifold problems of method, and hence 
restricting it to the scope of present purpose, let us try to specify the 
place of woman in the Minoan Church. 

It has already been shown that male deities are rare except as 
appendages, so to speak, of the mother-goddess. True, several 
engravings have been found in which a male, much smaller than the 
ptiestess or goddess, is descending toward her from the upper air 
with his hair streaming upward, and this has been called an epiphany 
or manifestation of the supreme god.® Quite as readily, however, it 
could be interpreted as the arrival of the subordinate son or consort, 
e 


1 Glotz, op. cit., pp. 227, 233, 239, 241, 255-56, 269, 399; Hall, op. cit., p. 281. For the 
tole of the priestess-goddess in relation to the palladium or holy shield, see Nilsson, 
Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 406-12. 

* Hall, op. cit., p. 280; Glotz, op. cit., pp. 230, 234, 274; Persson, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 

3 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 162-64; 
Becker and Barnes, STFLTs, p. 37. 

‘ Anon., A Compleat History of Spanish America, etc., with an Appendix in Which is 
Comprehended an Exact Description of Paraguay, Dedicated to Thomas Winnington, 
Esq., trans. from a French account of 1708 (London: Stagg and Browne, 1742), pp. 320-30. 
5 Hall, op. cit., pp. 275-76; Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 273; Persson, op. cit., pp. 8, 19, 36, 
47, 49, 64, 88, 155, see also plates 1 and 15; Glotz, op. cit., p. 236. 
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for all the other evidence presents us with “auxiliary” males only, | 


Particularly is this true in ceremonial, liturgical, and ritual scenes; 
males there figure merely as acolytes and attendants of the priestess, 
Persson has discovered what he thinks to be a picture of three beardless 
males in the garb of priestesses, one of them carrying a knife, and 
concludes that these are like the ga//i of the Great Mother-Goddess of 
Asia Minor — that is to say, self-emasculated eunuchs.! The principle 
of paternity seems far to seek. 

Everywhere in Crete the priestess-goddess, following the Neolithic 
pattern, is shown with prominent and sometimes extraordinarily 
distended breasts, and in a few instances her hands press upon themas 
though she were giving visible witness of her power to supply the 
white fluid of motherhood.” Whence came the maternity of the priestess, 
whence the divine child? Who took the part of the holy swan, eagle, 
bull, snake, or phallic pillar-stone? Who was the male in the holy 
marriage? 

In the attempt to answer these questions, the element of inference 
— indeed, of imagination —- must be even greater than heretofote. 
Nevertheless, there is some tangible evidence. All over Crete, when 
the rock-shelters are abandoned except as centers of occasional shrine 
pilgrimage, many of the larger houses that replace them incorporate 
shrine-rooms.3 Further, in the various palaces that precede or become 
ancillary to the great Palace of the Minos, or both, special quarters 
devoted to the performance of religious ceremonies are thoroughly 
integrated with the rest of the structure.t Moreover, the Palace of the 
Minos itself not only has extensive quarters of this kind, but is also 





crested around the roof-edges with long rows of the horns of conse- | 


cration, symbols of the holy bull. In its entirety, then, it is a holy 
building °, seat of the lord spiritual and temporal, a grandiose token 
of the kingly sway of divinity and the divine right of kings. Without 
hesitation the Minos could say “I am Pope; I am Emperor”. He was 
literally the Priest-King. His dwelling fused the attributes of cathedral 
and royal residence; it was a merger of St. Paul’s and Windsor. And 
the great priestess who was also in some strange way the Mother- 
Goddess lived therein, worshipped and worshipping before fire-altars 


1 Persson, op. cit., pp. 56-58, 90, 110-11; Hall, op. cit., pp. 281-82; Sir William M. Ramsay, 
Asianic Elements in Greek Civilisation, the Gifford Lectures in the University of Edin- 
burgh, 1915-16 (London: J. Murray, 1927), p. 174. 

2 Glotz, op. cit., pp. 243, 244, 247. 

3 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 77, 116; 
Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 39, 102, 130, 148, 239, 255. 

4 Tbid., pp. 272-73; Schuchhardt, op. cit., pp. 68-70. 

5 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 184-86; 


Glotz, op. cit., pp. 253-54. 
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and libation altars sanctified by the ever-present /abrys, the double axe. 
Can it be that here, in the intricate consecrated corridors of the Palace 
of Knossos, was the Labyrinth of the Minotaur? Was the Minos himself 
the Man-Bull?1 Does the lurid story of Pasiphaé’s lustful, cow- 
disguised mating with the holy animal hint at what really happened 
in the relations of priestess and king ?? As one ordinarily sober scholar 
puts it: 
“_..the Minotaur! Dare we believe that he wore the mask of a 
bull? Such imaginings may not be suitable to archaeology but, 
with this possibility in mind, I defy anyone to enter the Throne 
Room without a strange thrill.” 3 
Roaming beyond Crete to a land where the Minoan heritage was large, 
we cannot help further imaginings: Athena, the Virgin Goddess, 
defender of the rocky stronghold of the Acropolis, had as her specially 
holy shrine the Erechtheum. “Virgin” here means only unmarried, 
“defender” means the holder of the holy shield so often appearing 
among the appurtenances of the Cretan Mother-Goddess ; Erichthonios, 
born of earth-spilled seed of Hephaestus, is represented as half-man, 
half-snake; and in Attic myth this snake-man is virtually indis- 
tinguishable from Erechtheus, legendary king of earliest Athens.* 
But we roam too far afield; the connections of Crete and Attica do not 
here concern us. Nevertheless, the analogy is of interest at this point: 
the uncanny combination of man-animal, king, palace shrine, and 
ptiestess-goddess also appears outside of Crete — and that is all. 
Analogy at this point has not failed us, but perhaps because it is more 
than analogy. 

Our brief sketch of the context of woman’s role in Minoan religion 
would seem to show that her influence was probably of great im- 
portance in establishing social control, but that this could be exercised 
only ina Church inseparably united with a State. Local priestesses had 
to be subordinate to the great Palace Priestess if rival worships were 
not to create turmoil. A Aosmos, even a primarily religious kosmos, 
extending over all of Crete could not be established without a central- 
izing political power, an administration, and an accompanying 
bureaucracy. Further, even if the cultural compulsives of the Mother- 
Goddess succeeded in allaying strife among her children, or in pre- 
1 Milsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 184-86; 
Glotz, op. cit., pp. 253-54. 

* Thomson, op. cit., pp. 283-85, 383; A. B. Cook, Zeus (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1914-40), I, pp. 464-96. 

8 Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 2313; Cook, op. cit., I, pp. 466 et seq.; II, passim. 

4 Oxford Classical Dictionary, articles Athena, Erechtheus, Erechthonios; Nilsson, 
History of Greek Religion, pp. 25-27; Thomson, op. cit., pp. 261-62; Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion, pp. 7, 491-502. 
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venting it from appearing at all, this could occur only in domestic 
affairs. Foreign affairs were another matter. Freebooters from overseas 
would certainly have been little deterred by the spectacle of hordes of 
half-naked, dancing, singing women, even though the writhing 
serpents in their hands might call forth wonderment or even dread, 
Hence it must be said that although the part played by the Minos or 
his agent in the holy marriage may well have remained esoteric, there- 
fore ostensibly leaving to the woman’s religion the major public role 
in domestic social control, and although only a bare minimum of 
force had to be added to the consent granted by a people not ordi- 
narily inclined to rebellion, the Minoan Church was not the sufficient 
factor in the kosmos. The State, at the very least where foreign affairs 
were concerned, was that factor. The Priest had to be King as well. 
Otherwise and more technically put, the Minoan State Church or 
“ecclesia”, staffed by women, had a supreme male pontiff possessing a 
monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force, and to this monopoly, 
as sufficient factor among the many necessary factors, the Cretan 
kosmos must be attributed. 

But all things human change. True, not only did Crete reach during 
Late Minoan times what for the ancient world was the pinnacle of 
perfection, but in addition the maritime might that had been accumu- 
lating from the latter part of the Middle Minoan period onward was 
to come to a climax. The Church-State emerged, in a brief burst of 
glory, as a genuine world power ?, dominating in senior-member 
partnership with Mycenae not only the Aegean but the entire north- 
eastern Mediterranean, by peaceful trade when possible, by naval 
strength when necessary. Vicinally accessible to a remarkable degree, 
and at the same time vicinally isolated behind the shielding fleet of the 
Priest-King, the marvelous island could be challenged for supremacy 
only by rival seafarers such as the Minyans and Achaeans,and for a long 
time such rivals had been dispersed, dissuaded, or taken into junior 
partnership. The thalassocracy of Minos seemed destined, like 
Britannia, forever to rule the waves. Still, even in a kosmos apparently 
free from an internal proletariat * foresight can prove to be vain; 


1 Here we have returned to a more workable definition of the State; see Becker and Barnes, 
STFLTs, pp. 27-30, also see index. 

For the astonishingly large amount of palace space assigned to the bureaucracy, see 
Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, fig. 152 et passim. 

For what may be a picture of the Priest-King himself, in his kingly role primarily, see the 
famous Knossos wall-relief, variously called The Prince with the Feathered Crown 
(Schuchhardt, op. cit., p. 70), Youth among the Lilies (Scheffer, op. cit., p. 11), and 
Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, part 2, frontispiece, pl. 14. 

2 Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 286-88. 


3% Toynbee, op. cit., passim. (use index). 
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first appeared a successful challenge to trading supremacy}, and 
finally came a political catastrophe that Poseidon, with all his earth- 
shaking, had proved powerless to bring about. Rising ever more 
regally from the leveling strokes of the trident, Crete collapsed at last 
before the onrush of Greek warriors who three centuries before their 
victorious assault had known little or nothing of the paths of the sea.? 
And in the last decade of the fifteenth century on a spring day, 
when a strong south wind was blowing that carried the flames of 
the burning beams almost horizontally northwards, Knossos fell.3 
Are these the men of iron, with “their righteousness in their fists” ? 
No, the conquerors of Knossos are Achaeans or even their prede- 
cessors, the “horse-taming Minyans”, but as time showed, their triumph 
over the Priest-King was hollow. That, however, is another story. 
1 Kantor, op. cit., pp. 49-55, Sp. pp. §4-55. 
2 Glotz, op. cit., pp. 47-48; Pendlebury, op. cit., pp. 228-30; Eyre, op. cit., pp. 162-63; 
Childe, Dawn of European History, p. 27. 
8 Pendlebury, op. cit., p. 231; cf. the vivid description in Glotz, op. cit., p. 48. 





Since completing the present article, the writer has become familiar with the work of 
Robert Graves as embodied in The Greek Myths, volumes I and II (Baltimore, Maryland: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1955). Although Graves’ speculations on the scanty available 
evidence are daring in the extreme, they are highly suggestive, and would be taken account 
of both in the body of the article and these notes if present opportunity permitted. The 
writer feels, however, that in view of the fact that The Greek Myths has just appeared, he 
must familiarize himself with the critical reaction to Graves’ extraordinarily stimulating 
but venturesome interpretations. Moreover, it also seems necessary to become familiar 
with Graves’ other writings, notably The White Goddess, which the writer has not yet 
had the opportunity of reading. 

At this point it is perhaps enough to say that the hesitant conclusions of the present 
article are in some instances paralleled by the much more sweeping and confident assertions 
found in The Greek Myths. Such parallels are in no way viewed as corroborations of the 
ptesent writer’s conclusions, for they have been arrived at by routes covering much differ- 
ent ground. Nevertheless, some of these parallels may lead readers to give the attention to 
Graves’ work that it undeniably deserves, whatever may prove to be the outcome of 
critical evaluation. 








COMMUNICATIONS 


D. FAUVEL-ROUIF 
AUTOUR D’UN COLLOQUE 


METHODES ET PROJETS DE LA COMMISSION 


INTERNATIONALE D'HISTOIRE DES 
MOUVEMENTS SOCIAUX 


A Poccasion du Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, la 
Commission Internationale d’Histoire des Mouvements Sociaux avait 
organisé 4 Rome, les 2 et 3 septembre 1955, un colloque groupant 
non seulement des historiens, mais également des sociologues et des 
économistes.1 

Cette Commission, réorganisée 4 la faveur d’une précédente réunion 
tenue 4 Paris, au si¢ge de l’UNEsco, en 1953, constatant que V’histoire 
sociale se prétait tout particuli¢rement 4 remplir une fonction de 
liaison entre disciplines voisines, a estimé que l’une de ses taches 
devait étre de rapprocher des points de vue et de faire examiner 
parallélement les mémes problémes par différents spécialistes. 

Les discussions auxquelles ont donné lieu l’établissement d’un plan 
de travail et les quatre communications qui furent faites au cours dela 
derniére séance du colloque, sont trés significatives. L’orientation que 
tendent 4 prendre les sciences sociales s’y discerne continuellement. 
Les études suggérées et les méthodes préconisées, traduisent la plupart 
du temps les mémes préoccupations. 


A. LES ETUDES 
L’un des buts du Comité International des Sciences Historiques ? est 
de mettre des instruments de travail a la disposition des chercheurs, 
de susciter l’élaboration d’ouvrages qui ne peuvent étre exécutés que 
par des organismes internationaux étant donné le nombre, la qualité 
et la variété des collaborations qu’ils requiérent. 


1 Ont participé 4 ce colloque: Melle. Ascarelli; MM. G. Bourgin, E. Bull, P. Constan- 
tinescu-lasi, W. Conze, E. Coornaert, G. Del Bo, D. Demarco, R. P. Droulers, J. Droz, 
G. Duveau; Mme. D. Fauvel-Rouif; MM. U. Fedeli, M. Francois; Mme. A. Friis; 
MM. L. Grossfeld, E. Hobsbawm, M. Jablonski, A. Jobert, E. Labrousse, T. Lindbom, 
G. Métraux, M. Mirkovic; Mmes. V. Modigliani, A. Pankratova; MM. R. Portal, F. Po- 
tiomkine, C. Rama, A. Riiter, P. Sardella, E. Steinmann; Mme. E. Stepanova; M. Tatsuo 
Yamamoto. 

2 dont dépend la Commission internationale d’histoire des mouvements sociaux. 
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En tenant compte de ces considérations, les membres de la Com- 
mission décidérent de faire entreprendre les travaux suivants. 

I. Un répertoire international des sources pour l’étude des grands 
mouvements sociaux au XI Xe siécle et au début du XXe siécle.1 
Le Bureau de Présidence de la Commission, ainsi que MM. Del Bo, 
Maitron et Riiter furent désignés pour faire partie d’un groupe de 
travail constitué pour préparer ce répertoire. Il fut convenu que la 
publication en serait faite par fascicules et que le premier d’entre eux 
comporterait une bibliographie des périodiques relatifs 4 la Premiére 
Internationale. Ce sujet fut choisi parce qu’il était de nature 4 inté- 
resset la plupart des délégués, la Premiére Internationale ayant eu 
des retentissements dans un grand nombre de pays, et qu’il pourrait 
pat la suite faire objet d’une étude d’ensemble suggérée par le 
Président de la Commission. 

II. Des enquétes dans les pays ot l’on observe actuellement des 
mouvements sociaux d’une certaine importance, visant 4 constituer 
une documentation qu’il ne serait pas possible de réunir par la suite 
pour faire histoire et l’analyse sociologique de notre temps. 

III. Des études sur les structures sociales aux XVIIIe et XIXe 
sitcles impliquant tout d’abord la recherche des grandes catégories de 
documents et l’élaboration d’inventaires. 

Un deuxiéme groupe, dont M. Labrousse est le vice-président, fut 
crée pour diriger ce travail. 


D’autres propositions, qui sont actuellement soumises 4 examen, ont 
été formulées. C’est ainsi que M. Jobert, aprés qu’il eat fait une com- 
munication sur ,,Quelques aspects internationaux de la question pay- 
sanne en Pologne (1788-1846)” et que M. Mirkovic edt parlé des 
»Réformes agraires dans les pays yougoslaves de 1804 4 1954”, 
exprima le souhait que puisse étre élaborée, sous les auspices de la 
Commission, une synthése de l’histoire des mouvements agraires dans 
Europe centrale et orientale. 


B. LES CONCEPTIONS 


Les entretiens qui précédérent ces décisions et ces voeux, mettent 
en lumiére un certain nombre d’idées fondamentales qui, sous 
diverses formes, furent constamment exprimées au cours du colloque. 

La préoccupation se manifeste sans cesse de saisir la réalité sociale 
sous tous ses aspects, en fonction du temps, de l’espace, de tous les 
facteurs déterminant |’évolution sociale, en se servant de toutes les 


1 Le mémoire di 4 MM. Bourgin, Demarco et Maitron, intitulé: “Les Problémes sociaux 
au XIXe siécle” (Vol. V des rapports préparés pour le Xe Congrés international des 
Sciences historiques, p. 53), ouvre la voie 4 cette étude. 
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méthodes, de toutes les techniques et de toutes les sources per. | 


mettant d’étudier les diverses classes sociales. 
En fonction du temps et de l’espace puisqu’il a été décidé de faire des 
études dans plusieurs cadres chronologiques, sur des événements 
passés et sur des faits récents, dans différentes parties du monde, dans 
des pays trés évolués comme dans ceux qui se trouvent encore 
4 un stade moins avancé de leur développement. ,,On ne sépare pas 
dans l’expérience positive qu’on acquiert de Vhistoire, la vision du 
passé et les péripéties historiques auxquelles on est mélé”, nous 
dit M. Duveau et il appuie cette opinion en évoquant quelques 
souvenirs personnels: ,le 6 février 1934, j’avais passé l’aprés-midi 
aux Archives Nationales 4 étudier la révolution de 1848. M’étre 
livré 4 ce travail Paprés-midi, avoir vu le soir ce qui se passait 4 
Paris, c’était une double lecon. Je comprenais mieux 1848 en vivant 
le 6 février et la signification du 6 février m’apparaissait plus clairement 
parce que, dans l’aprés-midi, j’avais étudié 48”. ,,A Puerto-Rico, 
depuis 1940,” signale M. Métraux, “aprés qu’un nombre considé- 
rable d’études sociologiques eurent été faites, on s’est apercu que pour 
étudier sérieusement les problémes sociaux, démographiques, écono- 
miques, et pour expliquer comment le milieu social actuel avait été créé, 
il failait faire appel a des historiens et les sociologues étudient maintenant 
la situation actuelle en fonction de son développement historique”. 
La méme idée avait déja été exprimée au cours du colloque tenu 4 





' 


PUNnEsco en 1953 par M. Balandier. En faisant des enquétes sur les phé- | 


noménes de changements sociaux en Afrique, en qualité d’ethnologueei 
de sociologue, il avait eu le sentiment que l’expérience de l’historien lut 


eat été précieuse. Il avait ajouté que, par ailleurs, il pensait que celui-ci | 


gagnerait a assister 4 des événements qu’il doit en général recon- 
stituer 4 partir de dépouillements d’archives et qu’en ce sens, l’obser- 
vation des pays neufs, qui s’orientent dans la direction prise pat 
les nations européennes les plus évoluées au siécle dernier, pouvait étre 
riche d’enseignements pour |’étude historique des milieux européens. 


Les travaux sur les structures suggérés par M. Labrousse, répondentau | 


souci de ne négliger aucun facteur permettant de comprendre le 
mécanisme de l’évolution sociale. Les mouvements sociaux, qui 
provoquent des transformations structurelles, ,,naissent dans un 
milieu”, nous fait observer M. Labrousse, ,,sont largement influencts 
eux-mémes par des structures. Lorsqu’une gréve est déclenchée dans 
une ville, il serait important de connaitre, de peser les différents élé- 
ments de la composition sociale de cette ville” pour voir comment elle 
a été possible, c’est-a-dire de rechercher quels sont les éléments 
statiques et les éléments dynamiques d’une société, d’étudier non 
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seulement les périodes de brusque mutation, mais les périodes de lente 
évolution qui préparent les crises. 

Les méthodes envisagées par les membres de la Commission, pour 
élaborer ces études, qui comportent l’établissement de statistiques, 
rangent ceux-ci parmi les historiens préconisant l'utilisation de tous 
les moyens, de toutes les techniques dont se servent les différents 
spécialistes des sciences humaines (Cf. le Rapport de M. Thomas 
C. Cochran, de l’Université de Pennsylvania, Vol. I des rapports 
préparés pour le Congrés international des sciences historiques, 
p. 481: “A social science approach... may suggest the use of materials 
not generally used by historians. Chief among these are: additional 
statistical aids...., questionnaires given to carefully chosen samples, 
and controlled interviews of many different types” et il cite des exem- 
ples illustrant “the value of additional types of material in broadening 
the scope of history”). Mentionnons a ce propos, un passage de 
Pintervention de M. Sardella: “il faut que les historiens, les sociolo- 
gues, les économistes, les démographes, les staticiens, les juristes 
travaillent ensemble. Il faut des laboratoires de synthése”. Rappelons 
encore le propos de M. Métraux signalant que dans beaucoup d’Uni- 
versités américaines, l’enseignement de Vhistoire n’est plus séparé 
de celui de la sociologie. 

Cette utilisation de toutes les méthodes implique la recherche de 
toutes les sources. 

Pour favoriser des travaux aboutissant 4 donner une vue synthétique 
de la vie sociale, la Commission a estimé qu’elle devait tout d’abord 
étre en mesure de fournir une trés large documentation 4 ses membres 
qui s’attachent a étudier des milieux fort divers: la bourgeoisie (Cf. le 
rapport que M. Labrousse avait préparé pour le Xe Congrés des 
sciences historiques); les milieux ruraux (Cf. les communications de 
MM. Jobert et Mirkovic dont il a déja été question); les classes en 
présence dans les révolutions européennes de 1848 (théme de la 
communication de M. Droz); les milieux religieux (le R. P. Droulers 
fit une communication sur les Evéques et le probléme social avant 
1848 en France). 

Ila donc été préconisé de réunir tous les documents utilisables: 
officiels, privés, manuscrits, imprimés. Il a aussi été convenu de 
provequer la constitution d’archives sur les événements actuels 4 
Paide, en particulier, d’interrogations orales. 

Ces objectifs rejoignent ceux de la plupart des institutions adhérant 4 
laCommission, notamment la Fondation Feltrinelli de Milan, l'Institut 
Francais d’Histoire Sociale et l'Institut International d’Histoire 
Sociale d’ Amsterdam. Il est permis d’espérer, par conséquent, que la 
Commission internationale d’histoire des mouvements sociaux pourra 
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réaliser son programme, faire oeuvre constructive et ,,éclairer efficace- 
ment ceux qui ont charge d’ajuster les rapports délicats entre l’écono- 
mique et l’humain, entre ordre technique et le mieux-étre social”, 


PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH 


IN THE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION, 1955-56 


A short-term Research Program on the History of the CPSU has been 
inaugurated by an inter-university committee of scholars, consisting 
of Merle Fainsod (Harvard University), Harold H. Fisher (The 
Hoover Institute and Library), Philip E. Mosely (New York City) and 
Geroid T. Robinson (Columbia University), with the financial support 
of the Ford Foundation. 

In order to promote the systematic and expeditious completion of 
studies relevant to the history of the CPSU, the committee is now 
able to offer modest grants in aid of research, along the following lines: 

1. a limited number of full-time fellowships, pre-doctoral and post- 
doctoral, on a one-year basis, particularly to facilitate the com- 
pletion of pertinent research projects which are already well 
under way. (As a rule, the Program will not be able to support 
research projects in their beginning stage); 

2. grants for a semester, relieving recipients completely of their 
academic duties for that period and enabling them to devote the 
period to the completion of research work that was previously 
well advanced; 

3. assistance in securing access to otherwise inaccessible research 
materials ; 

4. a limited number of summer grants, for subsistence and travel, 
to facilitate access to sources and completion of manuscripts 
already in an advanced stage. 


Applications will be considered from academically trained persons and | 


from other persons who, by their previous research, have demon- 
strated a high level of competence in this field of investigation. 
Each applicant sould submit a detailed statement on (a) the purpose, 
scope and original contributions of his study, together with (b)a 
realistic estimate of the amount of work and support needed to com- 
plete it, and also (c) the names of persons best qualified to comment 
on his competence and on his project. 
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Requests for application forms and any other correspondence should 
be addressed to: Research Project on the History of the CPSU, 4o1 
West 118th Street, New York 27, New York. 


ALFRED G. MEYER 
October, 1955. Director 
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GENERAL ISSUES 


RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Ernst Bloch zum 70. Geburtstag. Festschrift hrsg. von Rugard Otto 
Gropp. VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1955, 
3°5 PP- 
In this anthology eighteen contributions of a philosophical and cultural-histotical 
nature, of which sixteen are by East German scholars, are presented to the Communist 
scholar. Bloch’s conceptions on the nature and function of Utopia and the Utopian 


way of thinking have been explained in the essays of Prof. Markov (Leipzig) and 
Dr. Morf (Basle) and have been taken by them as the starting point. The remainder 


of these interesting contributions are on very divergent subjects. The anthology 
contains a portrait of Bloch and a bibliography of his works. 


Desanti, JEAN-T. Introduction 4 Vhistoire de la philosophie. Les 

Editions de la Nouvelle Critique, Paris 1956. 316 pp. 
The communist author defines his work as a study of a methodological character, 
The teaching of Spinoza, the contents of which will be dealt with in a second volume, 
is taken as the starting point in order to demonstrate that a philosophy cannot be 
created independently of the general laws of social evolution. An investigation is 
made into what philosophical questions, arising out of the development of sciences 
and of social life (the Dutch social life being particularly dogmatically treated), are, 
and according to the author must be, posited by a bourgeois thinker. Mr. Desanti also 
indicates by means of reference to his origin, personal history and contacts, why 
Spinoza should be this person. 


Horowtrz, Irvinc Louts. Claude Helvetius: Philosopher of Democra- 
cy and Enlightenment. Paine-Whitman Publishers, New York 1954. 
204 pp. 
A convenient exposition of Helvetius’ ideas is given here within the framework in 
which they are observed by the present author: the spiritual world of the Enlighten- 
ment and contemporary class-conditions. Helvetius is portrayed as the philosopher of 
the bourgeoisie, still representative of the generality of that time. When later its stand- 
point narrows down to a particular class-ideology, it is Marx who inherits the essentials 


of Helvetius’ thought more faithfully than Bentham and Mill. This tendency is the 
web and the wooft of the book. 


Kors, SAyep. Social Justice in Islam. Transl. from the Arabic by 


— 
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John B. Hardie. American Council of Learned Societies, Washington 
(D.C.) 1953. viii, 298 pp. 
The writer, a convinced Islamite, points out that his religion forms a unity in embracing 
every field of social life as well as the sphere of worship. After a detailed discussion of 
the conception of social justice in Islam he compares it with communism and de- 
mocracy which are both materialistically inspired according to him, The spiritual 
force of Islam renders it a strong bastion against infiltration by communism. 


Runes, DaGosert D. On the Nature of Man. An Essay in Primitive 
Philosophy. Philosophical Library, New York 1956. 105 pp. 
In his new work the well known philosopher D. D. Runes attempts to define the 
limitations of human thought and human morality. His work reveals him as a thinker 
who, not being burdened with traditional habits and terminology, is capable of 
expressing his inspiring thoughts in his own original style. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES 


ANDERSON, JACKSON M. Industrial Recreation. A guide to its organiz- 

ation and administration. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 

York, Toronto, London 1955. xii, 304 pp. Ill. Tables. 
The organisation of recreation programmes by business concerns for their personnel, 
is the subject of this book. The author has intended his work to be a practical guide for 
officials entrusted with the execution of such programmes and for courses on this 
subject. Not only is practical advice given on the principles and methods of recreation 
programmes, but also commentary on the attitude to other social problems of modern 
industry. In the first part of the book the principles and fundamentals of industrial 
recreation are discussed, in the second the programme itself and its introduction, 


whilst finally, in the third part, the entire execution (leadership, finances etc.) is dis- 
cussed. 


Barsu, ZEVEDEI. Democracy and Dictatorship. Their Psychology and 
Patterns of Life. [Int. Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction]. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, London 1956. viii, 275 pp. 

In an original and stimulating way the author - a Rumanian, who had the opportunity 


of observing totalitarian practice under the fascist and communist dictatorships in his 
country, from which he fled in 1948 to become a lecturer in social psychology in the 


University of Glasgow - discusses democracy, national-socialism and communism 
from the starting point of the “mental elements”. The latter are “translated into 
institutions and modes of social behaviour” that together form a type of society. 
Strongly influenced by psycho-analysis and adapting it ably to social and political 
problems, he nevertheless remains careful in this and acknowledges fully the signifi- 
cance of sociological and historical data. 


BarkER, Ernest. From Alexander to Constantine. Passages and 
Documents Illustrating the History of Social and Political Ideas 336 
B.C.-A.D. 337. Translated with Introductions, Notes and Essays. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford 1956. xxv, 505 pp. 


Ina grandiose manner the author of this anthology gives an impression of the develop- 
ment of the social and political ideas of the Hellenistic and Roman eras. There is unity 
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between the commentaries and the passages from documents printed here; there is g 
simple and critical reproduction of the difficulties encountered in translation and each 
subject receives its due portion of attention. The scope of the subject is broad enough 
to permit the accentuation of facts in the fields of political and social sciences as well 
as theology. The multiplicity of writers over the six and a half centuries which elapse | 
between the Empires of Alexander and Constantine has been concentrated into a unity, | 


Bauer, Orro. Einfiihrung in die Volkswirtschaftslehre. Mit einer 


Einleitung von Ernst Winkler und einem Nachwort von Benedikt 
Kautsky. Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, Wien 1956. 388 pp. 


Mr. Benedikt Kautsky has published the first of two manuscripts of the lectures given 
by Otto Bauer at the Workers High School of the Socialist Party in Austria (held in 


1927/28 and 1929/30 respectively) whilst the differences with the second are demon- 
strated in an appendix. The primary object of Bauer’s research is the phenomena ofthe } 
market in the period of monopoly-capitalism and to his investigations on these he 
attaches observations on inflation and deflation, the role played by trade unionism 
and imperialism. The distinction with the structure of Marx’s chief work is obvious 


although Bauer shared completely the latter’s standpoint as regards economic con- 
ceptions. j 


Bayer, Hans. Gewinnbeteilung. Internationale Erfahrungen, wirt- 
schaftstheoretische Untersuchungen, wirtschaftspolitische Erkent- 
nisse. Springer-Verlag, Wien 1952. vi, 164 pp. 


- 


In all industrial countries a development can be observed which is leading to a greater 
participation of the workers in the concern. The sharing of profits is an example of this | 
and forms the subject of this study. The author begins by discussing the development | 
of relations between employers and employees in the various industrial countries and | 
goes on to deal with the question of the sharing of profits and the various types of the 


latter; expectations entertained of the results; problems that can arise from the sharing 
of profits and the experiences gained in different countries. } 


Becker, Howarp. Man in Reciprocity. Introductory Lectures on 
Culture, Society and Personality. Frederick A. Praeger, New York | 


1956. XX, 495 pp. 


This is a publication of a number of lectures held by the author on sociological and 
anthropological subjects. In a popular-scientific manner a large number of divergent 
questions — all of which refer to the relationship between culture, society and individual 
—are treated. This work can be of excellent use in a preliminary reconnaissance of the 
extensive field of anthropology and sociology. 


— 


Beobachtung und Experiment in der Sozialforschung. Praktische 
Sozialforschung II. Hrsg. von René Konig. Verlag fiir Politik und | 
Wirtschaft, K6ln, 1956. 342 pp. Ill. J 


Fifteen prominent Americans in the field of experimental sociology have contributed 
to this book. In the United States sociological research carried out among small 
groups has assumed enormous proportions and has led to the creation of new branches 
of social science such as sociometry, sociatry and group psychology. This book is the 
second volume in a series of publications dealing with the methods employed ia 
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sociological research. The present volume treats of the application of systematic 
observation and of experiment. 


Byze, René et JEAN Mituaup. L’homme dans l’entreprise. [Espoirs et 
Besoins de l’Homme, 10]. Editions Jeheber, Genéve, Paris 1956. 


126 pp. 
The subject of this work is human labour in industry. The first topic dealt with 
concerns the motives inducing man to work. Thereafter the writers survey the wrongs 
and complaints involved in industrial work and investigate the causes. After studying 
the factors determining pleasure in work or the absence of it, the writers advocate the 
adaptation of the industrial structure and methods to the psychic needs of man. 


Bowe, JoHN. Minos or Minotaur? The Dilemma of Political Power. 
Jonathan Cape, London 1956. 209 pp. 


Minos, the first law-giver of mankind and the Minotaur, the man-eating monster — the 
symbols used in the title are clear: Modern democracy and totalitarianism are the two 
ideas, which are at the bottom of the world conflict of our days. The writer, stressing 
the importance of conscience and the bridling of power also as elements of political 
theory, fiercely attacks Marxism and communism. There are stimulating thoughts in 
the book which is meant as a provocation to discussion. 


Bozzota, G1AN Barrtisra. I Problemi del Movimento Operaio nel 
Mondo. Centro Studi della C.1.S.L., Firenze 1954. 223 pp. 


A survey, not accurate in all details, is given by the author of the history and the 
present state of affairs of trade unionism in a number of countries. In the introduction 


he treats of the importance of the industrial revolution and the resulting situation of 
the proletariat. Thereafter follow the individual countries, western and eastern. The 


final chapter is devoted to the problem of the workers movement under a democratic 
regime. Each chapter contains extensive references to literature for further study. 


Briers, Gorrz. Das Gewerkschaftsproblem gestern und heute. Fritz 


Knapp Verlag, Frankfurt a.M. 1955. 102 pp. 


Social structure and political relations have changed so radically since the previous 
century that trade unionism has come to occupy quite a different position in the de- 
mocratic countries, not to mention the increase in its own power. According to the 
author of this collection of essays the fact of its integration in the modern society has 


influenced in particular the attitude towards socialist ideals for the future, and he 
believes it should do this even more. 


BupENz, Louts F. The Techniques of Communism. Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago 1954. ix, 342 pp. 
This book has been written “for the sole purpose of organizing the inquiry into the 
nature and operations of Communism as a basis for combating it”. After a discussion 
of the communist ideology and power apparatus the well-known author deals with 
communism with regard to its methods of infiltrating Western society and its actions 


to invade labour, education and government agencies, and to make use of minority 
groups. He draws his examples to a great extent from American experiences. 








Glencoe (IIl.) 1956. 188 pp. 


by the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. Published 
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Coser, Lewis. The Functions of Social Conflict. The Free Press, | 


Most sociologists place a negative value on the conflict in interhuman relationships 
since conflicts can lead to the disintegration of the group relationship and disturbance | 
in the relationships between the various groups. Without wishing to deny thes 
negative aspects the author points out the integrating influences exercised by social | 
conflict. Thus a conflict between groups will promote the cohesion of the groups | 
concerned. Conflicts within a group can result in the necessary adaptation to altered 
circumstances. 


CREAMER, DANIEL. Personal Income during Business Cycles. A study 


— 


by Princeton University Press, Princeton 1956. xxxi, 166 pp. Ill, 


Tables. 


This valuable study is concerned with the fluctuations of the total income and its 
component parts during business cycles. The research on which it is based has shown 
that the fluctuations of the national income occurred simultaneously or shortly after 
those in general economic activity. The oscillations of the components of the national 
income showed, apart from those of the net gains, a delay as regards the fluctuations of 
the general economic activity. The amplitude appeared to be slightest in the case of 
income derived from landed property. 


—_— 


Danner, Dorts. Vom heterogenen Familieneinkommen zum Fani- 


lienlohn. Springer-Verlag, Wien 1955. 179 pp. 


This study treats the position of the family in economic life. The term “Familienlobn’ | 
is taken to mean the earnings from the professional labour of the family, which are | 
sufficient to cover the minimum means of the family’s cultural existence. In practice 
the earnings derived from professional labour are often lower than the required 
minimum, and the family then tries to increase its income by extra-professional labour, 
In this way a heterogeneous income is created. An investigation is made into the sources 
from which the earnings are supplemented. 


Desqueyrat, A. Bilan spirituel du Capitalisme. [Bibliothéque de h 
Recherche Sociale]. Spes, Paris 1955. 207 pp. 
This little book could serve as an example of logical argumentation. Taking as its | 
starting point certain definitions of the meaning of the word “capitalism” — thos | 
of Leo XII, of “the liberals”, of “the economists”, and of the average Frenchman - 
it deals under these four headings respectively with the separation between capital and 
labour, the labour contract, frec competition and non-earned income. The limitations 
to which capitalism is subject and the degree of evil that may posibly flow from these 
limitations is demonstrated in the conclusions. ; 


E1sENstapt, S. N. From Generation to Generation. Age groups and | 
social structure. The Free Press, Glencoe (IIl.) 1956. 357 pp. 


The author treats of the manner in which the younger generation is incorporated in the 
various communities on attaining majority, in the past and the present. In each cast 
attention is paid to the effect of the economic, political and social structure of the 
respective communities on the position and group formation of the youth and the 
relation between the educational system and their groupings. Finally a treatment is 
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given of the youth groupings which cannot, or will not, find their place in communal 
life, for example delinquent youth groups and revolutionary youth movements. 


ENGEL, Joser. Das Unternehmen zwischen sittlicher Verantwortung 
und wirtschaftlicher Notwendigkeit. Verlag Herder, Freiburg 1956. 
142 Pp- 
The organisational forms within which human activities take place are inclined to lead 
independent lives, and to continue to exist in an unaltered state though the purpose 
for which they were created necessitates a change of form. It is necessary to subject 
the organisational form to continual critical observation. The author does this for the 
business concern from a Roman Catholic standpoint. The subjects treated of are 


among others the basic components of the business concern, the social-psychological 
aspect, the interhuman relationships, and the economic aspect. 


Fietp, G. C. Political theory. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London 1956. 
xvii, 297 PP: 


The book is based on lectures on the political sciences. In the opening chapters a 
summary is given of the evolution of political ideas. Thereafter certain fundamental 
conceptions of modern political theory are analysed and discussed, e.g. state, sover- 
eignty and law. An explanation of the nature and function of democratic institutions is 
followed by a commentary on the working of the democratic system and on such 
problems as the relations between the various states and between individual, society 
and state. This interesting book concludes with observations on the interaction of 
politics, economics and ethics. 


GorrMANN, JEAN. Eléments de géographie politique. [Université de 
Paris, Institut d’études politiques]. Les Cours de Droit, Paris 1955. 
2 Vols. 303 pp. 


The study of the influence of geographical factors on political evolution is practised 
by a branch of learning that is still young. Formerly a very simple view was taken 
of the relationship between natural surroundings and the process of political develop- 
ment, one factor such as climate, food, etc. being regarded as the medium of influence. 
Actually a great many factors play a role in this influencing-process, and it is the 
task of political geography to trace these factors and to determine their significance. 
This study is a successful attempt in this direction. 


Grayson, Henry. The Crisis of the Middle Class. With a Foreword 

by Allan G. Gruchy. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York 1955. 

XV, 172 pp. 
Prof. Grayson analyses the role of the middle class, especially in the economic and social 
respect, in a number of cultures, among which Carthage, Western Europe and 
America in the Middle Ages and in Modern History, stressing, naturally the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. He deals extensively with the “industrial revolutions” which 
so considerably contributed to an increase of wealth and which were essentially per- 
formed by the middle class. Its present crisis is caused by its being strangled by en- 


trenched economic and political privilege; its chances of survival are discussed 
extensively. 
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Hanp, LEARNED. Das Wesen der Freiheit. Aufsatze und Reden. Hrsg, 
und eingeleitet von Irving Dilliard. Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 
Frankfurt a.M. n.d. 130 pp. 


Irving Dilliard’s biographical sketch of Mr. Hand is followed by speeches and articles 
which, in various ways, witness to the latter’s conceptions of freedom that are rooted 
in Jeffersonian tradition and that can be qualified as being liberal-democratic. Among 
the subjects investigated by Mr. Hand is the threat to freedom by the modern massific. 
ation at home and the totalitarian systems abroad. The main target of this competent 
lawyer’s attack is the expanding process of levelling that is partly due to the modem 
technique, and more specifically to the propaganda technique. 


HervE, Prerre. La Révolution et les fétiches. Essai. La Table Ronde, 
Paris 1956. 204 pp. 


In this book, which resulted in the writer’s exclusion from the Communist Party, the 
ideological and fetishistic character of many views entertained there is pointed out, 
Conceptions and contrasts are posited in an absolute manner that is unrewarding and 
erroneous in a time of the relaxation of tension. It is necessary to reconsider and 
elaborate on Marxism as a science and freedom of criticism is needed for this. The 
intellectuals are exhorted to be themselves and to get down to work. 


Horton, Paut B. and Geratp R. Leste. The sociology of social 
problems. Appieton-Century-Crofts Inc., New York 1955. 584 


pp. Il. 


This work is intended as a handbook for students beginning their studies. The writers 
take as their starting point three fundamental problems of sociology: social changes and 


social problems. The second volume deals with the foremost problems of American 
society, e.g. the racial problem, crime, social classes and class struggle, education, 
urbanisation etc. The third volume consists of a general survey and the conclusions 
reached. 


mentale. Adaption francaise par Henri Desroche. Les Editions de 

Minuit, Paris 1955. 238 pp. 
The subject of this study is co-operative communities. These may be regarded asa 
symptom of discontent with existing social relations, and represent an attempt to 
attain a better standard of communal life. The sociologist looks upon these commuti- 
ties as laboratories in which the methods and technique of his science can be applied to 
the study of communal life. In the first chapter the author discusses the co-operative 
communities in the past and the present e.g. the Hutterites, thereafter the apparatus 
made available for their study by sociology, whilst in the third chapter there follows 
a discourse on the Kvutza of Israel. 


JouvENEL, BERTRAND DE. De la souveraineté. A la recherche du bien 
politique. Editions M. Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, Paris 1955. 
376 pp. 

The commentaries made here concern social and legal philosophy, and in particular the 
moral basis of authority and the social union of individuals. The author investigates 4 


the resulting social disorganisation; the development of value conflicts; and peculia | 
fe . i . . . ' 
rities of the individual. The first part proffers a means of orientation in the study of 


INFIELD, HENRIK. Coopératives communautaires et sociologie experi- | 
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great many theories propounded in the past. He praises the conception that the purpose 
of political activity, the general welfare, cannot be reached without a moral basis, 
moral basis in this respect being taken as meaning the opposite of a basis formed by 
community of interests as viewed by materialist liberalism and Marxism. 


Kraus, WILL. Wirtschaftswachtstum und Gleichgewicht. Fritz Knapp 
Verlag, Frankfurt am Main, 1955. 297 pp. 


The aim of this study is to contribute to the construction of a dynamic theory of 
economic life which can also be used to explain the economic growth process. The 
author gives a critical account of different theories concerned with this subject and 
advocates the co-operation of all social sciences to arrive at an explanation of this 
interesting phenomenon. 


LAROQUE, PrerRE. Les grands problémes sociaux contemporains. 
Fascicules I et II. Les Cours de Droit, Paris 1955, 1956. 386 pp. 


In the first part of this study of the most important social problems of the present day 
the factors determining the nature and solution of the social questions, e.g. economic, 
sociological and demographic, are discussed. The second part on the problems of the 
standard of life, approaches the questions from the point of view of medical organisation, 
urbanisation, housing, opportunity for work, formation of wages, salary distribution 
and social security. The formation of personality is discussed in the fourth part whilst 
the fifth section deals with the solution of the social problems. 


LAVERGNE, BERNARD. Le socialisme coopératif. Exposé des faits et 
doctrine. L’Année Politique et Economique, Paris; Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Paris 1955. 72 pp. 


In the opinion of the author the Western world is heading towards a type of co- 
operative socialism that combines a just distribution of production with efficiency. 
This trend is for the greater part unconscious. Apart from the actual consumers’ co- 
operative societies there are, for instance in Belgium, France, England, Canada and 
Australia, co-operative bodies of a civic nature in which the state takes a great share, 
as for example housing societies, co-operative banking concerns, undertakings con- 
cerned with the regulation of rivers etc. The author discusses their economic and 
social significance. 


Linpsom, TaGe. Atlantis. Idee und Wirklichkeit des Sozialismus. 
Biichergilde Gutenberg, Frankfurt am Main 1955. 277 pp. 


The author briefly deals with the conceptions of a few socialist thinkers from Morus to 
Marx and Bakunin, and the controversy between the Marxists and the reformists in 
order to define the character of the socialist idea. Thereafter he turns to deal with the 
actual problematics arising after the socialist movement has wholly adapted itself to 
the state and the alleged international alliance of the socialists has proved to be of no 
practical importance. In the state, the political party and the trade union, the individual 
tends more and more to become a mere object, everything has to be left to the experts. 
For this reason no remedy for the still existing shortcomings is provided by the 
traditional solutions such as socialisation, and thus they continue to exist and man 
must reflect on these. 


Literatur-Verzeichnis der politischen Wissenschaften 1955. Bear- 
beitet und zusammengestellt von Hermann Berber. Hrsg. von der 
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Hochschule fiir politische Wissenschaften, Miinchen. Isar Verlag, 
Miinchen 1955. 219 pp. 


This very useful, briefly annotated, survey of West German, Austrian and German. 
Swiss publications in the field of political science covers the period from 1 July 1954 to 
the autumn of 1955. The classification is good and it contains a register of writers and 
publishers. Periodicals as well as books are included. 


MANNHEIM, Kart. Essays on the sociology of Culture. Edited by 
Ernest Mannheim in cooperation with Paul Kecskemeti. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, Ltd., London 1956. ix, 253 pp. 


Three older but unpublished essays of the late Anglo-German sociologist are brought 
together in this work. They form a unity in so far as alldeal with one of Manheim’s 
central themes — the relation between the ideas entertained by a certain group and 
its social status. A general theoretical commentary is given in the first volume: 
“towards the sociology of the mind”. The second deals with the position occupied by 
the intelligentia and can thus be taken as an example, in the same way as the third 
which views the democratization of society in its broadest aspect: the mutual “de- 
distantiation” among people as it has evolved in thoughts and institutions during 
the last decades. 


Menselijke Verhoudingen. Door Prof. Dr. E. J. Th. Rutten ea, 
tweede druk. Uitgeverij P. Brand N.V., Bussum 1956. 283 pp. Ill. 


Twenty-one authors of the Roman Catholic faith have co-operated on this publication 
on the problem of human relations, which requires a multilateral investigation; a 
psychologist, a sociologist, an economist, a man of letters etc., have been included 
among the authors. The merit of this work lies in the fact that it draws attention not 
only to human relations in the sphere of industry but also in other spheres. The first 
part is taken up with general observations, the second emphasizes the diversity and 
multiplicity of human relations (family, school, youth organisations, army etc.), whilst 
in the third a treatment is given of the problematics relevant to the physical and mental 


health of the people. 


NatAnson, Maurice. The social dynamics of George H. Mead. 

Introduction by Horace M. Kallen. Public Affairs Press, Washington 

1956. vii, 102 pp. 
The author is of the opinion that the theories of Mead have often been misinterpreted, 
as a result of which his work is either too little known or misunderstood. He therefore 
takes upon himself the task of explaining Mead’s conceptions, which may be regarded 
as the core of his whole system, in order to promote a better understanding of them. 
A treatment is given of the development of Mead’s ideas, and of the most important 
themes which play a role in his theories. The work makes a valuable contribution to 
the philosophical foundation and the methodology of the social sciences. 


NAVILLE, Prerre. Essai sur la qualification du travail. [Recherches de 
sociologie du travail, 1]. Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie., Paris 1956. 
148 pp. Tables. 


This study is concerned with the evaluation of labour in the industrial society, and in 
particular with the various functions that have come into being as a result of the 
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division of labour. This evaluation is made on the grounds of a large number of 
criteria discussed by the author in the first part of this book. In his opinion the most 
important factor is the duration of apprenticeship. The author endeavours to verify 
the value of this criterion in an investigation of the professional population of Paris. 


Perry, JOHN. Human Relations in Small Industry. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London 1954. x, 313 pp. 


This book aims at giving leaders of small and average-sized business concerns some 
insight into human relations in industry in order to enable them to tackle any problems 
of this nature. In a simple fashion and illustrated by numerous examples drawn from 
practice the author treats of the questions liable to arise in this connection, e.g. pleasure 
in work, communication, production limitations, management, etc. For those engaged 
in the practice of industry this book can be of great use. 


PonsIOEN, J. en G. M. J. VeLDKAmp. Vraagstukken der hedendaagse 
samenleving. [De menselijke samenleving, II]. Uitgeverij Paul Brand 
N.V., Bussum 1956. xii, 430 pp. 


The first chapter of this work dealing with modern social problems contains a disser- 
tation in which they have evolved, and on the conceptions concerning them to be 
found in the various trends of thought. Viewed from a Roman Catholic standpoint 
the authors thereafter discuss fundamental questions such as family, work and property 
and social-economic questions such as planned economy, distribution of income, class, 
social security, population and war. The book presents a valuable insight. 


Post-Keynesian Economics. Edited by Kenneth K. Kurihara. Rutgers 

University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey 1954. 442 pp. II. 
With his work “General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money” John Maynard 
Keynes brought about such a tremendous revolution in economic thought that one 
might speak of the “Keynesian Revolution”. Many problems remained undiscussed 
in his work, however, and many conceptions and theories must be further elaborated. 
In this study a number of internationally famous economists have done this. It is a 
work of a high academic standard. The first volume deals with the monetary theory 
and policy, the second with economic fluctuations and growth, whilst the third is 
entitled “Aggregative Economics and Testing”. 


REDFIELD, Roserr. Peasant society and culture. An anthropological 

approach to civilization. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 

1956. vii, 163 pp. 
Anthropology, which for a long time has concerned itself with the study of primitive 
society, has now included the study of the highly developed cultures within its orbit. 
This book is an example of the new trend. The author studies the life of the farmers. 
Their communal life must be considered as a compound of life in the primitive 
community on the one hand and of the highly-developed, complex community 
on the other. The topics dealt with are the social relationships between the peasantry, 
landed aristocracy and town dwellers, rural culture and the attitude to the world and 
to life of the rural population. 


SoutE, GEorGE. Time for Living. The Viking Press, New York 1955. 
184 pp. 
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Numerous new discoveries such as atomic energy and the evolution of automation Ror 
seem to bring about a new industrial revolution. On the one hand this will mean that rela 
the total production of goods will increase and thus everyone’s share in them, and, on inv 
the other hand, that the amount of leisure time will greatly increase. The social con- of t 
sequences of this demand special attention. The questions which the author sets himself is t 
are how this spare time will be spent and what will be the consequences for education, US 
art, sport and amusement. Although he does not underrate the problems, he takes an sys 


optimistic view of the future. 


Speck, Orro. Kinder erwerbstatiger Miitter. Ein soziologisch- Edite 
padagogisches Gegenwartsproblem. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stutt- 











ses Univ 
gart 1956. viii, 141 pp. Tables. Th 
It is becoming a more and more normal feature of present-day Western society that in 
married women and mothers go out to work. This is a result not only of the necessity in 
to increase the family income, but also of society’s recognition of the right of the mar- | sec 
ried woman to a paid job. This social phenomenon has many and varied consequences, | pe 
for example the effect on the education of the child. The author devotes a valuable of 
study based on empiric research to this topical problem. sci 
sh 
Symbols and Society. Fourteenth Symposium of the Conference on | pr 
Science, Philosophy and Religion. Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis wi 
Finkelstein, Hudson Hoagland, R. M. Maclver. Published by the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their Relation tothe | Wl 
Democratic Way of Life, Inc., New York; distributed by Harper & | Set 
Brothers, New York, London 1955. 611 pp. ad 
This work is the second volume of a series of works based on the results of a large- In 
scale research project instituted by a great many intellectual and religious leaders to of 
investigate the influence of symbols on man and the community. The first volume A 
entitled “Symbols and Values” was reviewed in the Bulletin of the International “ 
Institute of Social History, 1954, p. 147. In this present volume the role played by 
symbols in the various branches of culture such as literature, art, religion, the natural 
sciences, politics, etc. is considered. This book along with the first volume form an 
important contribution to a field of study that is practically unexplored. BAN 
* — , Pete 
TEsstER, Gaston. L’Ame du Syndicalisme. Spes, Paris 1956. 255 pp. viii 
In this book a number of essays are printed which have previously appeared in various _ | : 
papers. Together they present a picture of the Christian (preponderantly Roman | 7 
Catholic) trade union-movement and the spirit which animates it. Among the subjects x 


dealt with are the origin and perspectives of the French C.F.C.T., the Christian strain 
in the British trade unions, the social legislation in the various countries, the trade 
union organisation in the rising industries in France’s overseas territories, and the P 
importance of experiences gained in Israel. 


BEE 

Venturi, Aucustro. I Fondamenti Scientifici della Sicurezza Sociale. Pait 
Dott. A. Giuffré, Editore, Milano 1954. xvi, 821 pp. " 
An exhaustive study on social security is offered in this voluminous work which is | a 
conspicuous for its lucidity, comprehensiveness and the manner in which it treats of I 
the different problems form a variety of aspects. The author discusses various forms t 

a 


of social relief in the past, namely those found in ancient Egypt, Israel, Greece, and 
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tion Rome, and those lent by the Christian churches. An historical account is given of the 
that relationship between the church and the state, mutual assistance and social security, 
on in which a detailed investigation is made of the history of the English Poor Laws and 
on- of the influence of the French Revolution on this subject. The major part of the book 
self is taken up with discussions on existing social security systems (e.g. those of Italy, the 
ion, U.S.S.R. and New Zealand), and their place in the legal order and the economic 
S an system. 


WirtH, Louis. Community Life and Social Policy. Selected papers. 
ch- | Edited by Elizabeth Wirth Marvick and Albert J. Reiss Jr. The 
- University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1956. xiv, 431 pp. 


This is a collection of essays written by the well-known American sociologist who died 





that in 1952. It acquaints us with the diversity of Wirth’s intellectual interests and reveals 
sity in him the combination of theoretician, critic and empiric research worker. The first 
nat- section contains essays which give us some insight into his fundamental conceptions 
Ces, pertaining to sociology as a science, and which are entitled The scope and problems 
able of the community, Social interaction, Preface to Ideology and Utopia and The social 


sciences. In the second and third sections one finds studies on subjects for which Wirth 
showed particular interest, viz. the modern town and the minority groups. The 


on problems of urbanisation are connected with the question of regulation and planning 

is which are included among the topics dealt with in the fourth section. 

the - : : + 
Wotopin, W. S. Keynes, ein Ideologe des Monopolkapitals. Uber- 

the | , ) 8 polkap 


& | setzung aus dem Russischen. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1955. 
| 130pp. 


In this book a severe criticism, based on statistics quoted to illustrate the inaccuracy 





tge- 
il of his conceptions, is passed on the economic theory of Keynes and his followers. 
as A criticism of the course adopted by the right-wing Labour leaders who are alleged 
eval to identify themselves with imperialism is appended to this. 
1 by 
er HISTORY 
1 an 

Banc, Gusrav. Crises in European History. Transl. by Arnold 

Petersen. New York Labor News Company, New York 1955. 
pp. ee ; 9 
| 98 pp. 
wae | This is the second, revised edition of Dr. Gustav Bang’s work that was originally 
ects written in Danish (1915). It is a Marxist study on the rise of Christianity, the Refor- 
a mation and the French Revolution. Two essays on “The Rise of Capitalism” are also 
at included in this edition. Introductions have been written by the translator who 
the | points out the similarity in the ways of thought of Bang and De Leon. 

BERNSTEIN, SAMUEL. Essays in political and intellectual history. 
ale. Paine-Whitman Publishers, New York 1955. 224 pp. 

This collection by the Marxist author contains valuable essays on the views and 

his | attitudes of such French and English politicians and thinkers as Marat, Robespierre, 


yems the first International in France and of the Paris Commune. Various commentaries 


sof | Babeuf and Saint-Simon and British 18th century “Jacobins”, as well as descriptions of 
and | are devoted to the repercussions of 18th and 19th century events and phenomena on 
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persons, groups and governments in other countries, examples being the commentary 
on Jefferson’s attitude towards the French Revolution and that of the reaction of the 
American Press to the Commune. The brief, excellently written essays witness to a 
broad knowledge utilized in a scientifically justified manner. 





Cote, G. D. H. The Second International. 1889-1914. [A History of 
Socialist Thought: Vol. IIT]. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London; $¢, 
Martin’s Press, New York 1956. (2 Vols.) Part I: xvii, 518 pp,; 
Part II: viii, 525 pp. 


Because of its size the third volume of Cole’s standard work has been divided into two 
parts. The history of The International itself, reproduced according to the policy of its 
congresses, is given a prominent place, but ample attention is paid — in the encyclo. 
paedic manner — to the development of the socialist movement in the various countries, 
In this way there has been created a series of up-to-date surveys of the workers 
movement, placed against the background of changing social-economic and political 
conditions. Though it is, in this form, extremely handy as regards the western Euro- 
pean countries, it is of truly pioniering significance where it concerns the history-of 
generally less known socialist groupings outside Europe. The role played by the 
leaders is worked up in the book as a whole, some, such as Luxemburg, Sun Yat-Sen 
and Herzka, being given special attention. Does the author wish to indicate thus that 
he is concerned with socialist thought, even when the movement occupies the his- 
torical foreground? 


The Communist International 1919-1943. Documents selected and 
edited by Jane Degras. Volume I: 1919-1922. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University 
Press, London etc. 1956. xvi, 463 pp. 


This book also answers the high standard set by the editor in previous volumes of 
collected documents on Soviet affairs. The documents, covering the most important 
period of the Comintern, are listed chronologically and introduced by a short note 
which places them. An appendix gives the composition of the ECCI for the period in 
question. For practical reasons the chronological order has been preferred to one 
according to subjects, but index and list of documents are sufficient to cope with this 


difficulty. 


Heckscuer, Ext F. Mercantilism. Edited by E. F. Sdderlund. Transl, 
by Mendel Shapiro. Revised edition. 2 Vols. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London; The Macmillan Comp., New York 1955. 474 pp.; 423 pp. 


For the most part this new edition has been revised by the author himself. It is one of 
the foremost works on Mercantilism. The national states that came into being in 
Europe at the end of the Middle Ages were characterised by the centralisation of rule 
which also found expression in the organisation of economic life. An economic 
system developed possessing special characteristics peculiar to this period in history. 
In the first volume these general characteristics of Mercantilism and the regulating 
of industrial affairs and international trade are discussed. In the second volume 
Mercantilism is considered as an organ of power, and as a monetary, protectionist and 
social system. This work is an important contribution, not only to economic history, 


but also to economics. 
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tary | HOtzLE, ERwin. Russland und Amerika. Aufbruch und Begegnung 


~ zweiet Weltmiachte. Verlag R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen 1953. 308 pp. 
Maps. 

In this scholarly work the history of Russia and America is inquired into from the 

y of angle of their relations during the period from the end of the 17th century up to about 

St 1870; a following volume will bring the account up to date. The main emphasis is on 

; the impact of the American Revolution and the political evolution of the United 

PP; States on Russian thinking, but the influence of Russian events such as the abolition of 

slavery by Alexander II is not neglected. In addition, the diplomatic contacts between 

‘dies the two governments (we may mention the selling of Alaska) are also brought into the 
of its picture. 

yclo- 


tries, | MONIER, RAYMOND, GUILLAUME CARDASCIA et JEAN IMBERT. Histoire 
kes’ | des institutions et des faits sociaux des origines 4 l’aube du Moyen 





litical | Age. Editions Monchrestien, Paris 1956. 633 pp. Map. 

Suro- 

ry-of | This extensive work deals with the history of law and the legal institutions of Anti- 

y the | quity. In the first part of this study the laws of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine and 

t-Sen Greece are considered. The second part is entirely devoted to Roman law and legal 

s that institutions, whilst in the third the development in the Frankish period is dealt with. 

e his- The subject is sketched against the background of political, economic and social 
developments. This book, therefore, gives not only some insight into the influence 
of former legal systems on the present, but also into the influence exercised by political, 

and economic and social factors on the law. 

Dices 


sity | Taumon, J. L. The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy. Secker & 
Warburg, London 1955. xi, 366 pp. 


eae The present edition is a reprint from the original edition which was published in 1952 
ortant It is the first volume of a projected series of three. In it Prof. Talmon (of the Hebrew 
, aes University, Jerusalem), discusses the origins of what he calls “totalitarian democracy”, 
iod in aterm chosen in order to indicate that this current “emerged from the same premises 
0 ae in the eighteenth century” as the “liberal type of democracy”; Marxism is only the 
+h this most vital version of it. In a highly captivating inquiry the author probes the theories 


of Helvetius, d’Holbach, Rousseau, Morelly and Mably, the Jacobin ideas and Babeuf, 
with regard to their content of political Messianism and totalitarian tendencies, and 
their significance for the subsequent forms of these. 


ansl, 

Ltd., 

3 pp. CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

oh ArnoLp, G. L. The pattern of world conflict. The Dial Press, New 


ofr } LOtk 1955. vi, 250 pp. 
nomic This lucidly formulated book is an inventarisation of the economic and political 


istory. forces of the post-war world. The latter is divided into two camps and an all-cut war 


ulating between them must be avoided. The Western world should be organised on a non- 
olume military basis with a greater degree of internal integration, and must endeavour to 
ist and expand its influence in underdeveloped countries where it now lags behind Moscow. 
\istory, 


For this purpose the development in the modern sense of the word ought to be 
promoted on a grand scale — this is an affair that is not merely technical. 
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CASSERLEY, J. V. LANGMEAD. The Bent World. A Christian Exa- 


mination of East-West Tensions. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, London, New York, Toronto 1955. ix, 238 pp. 


In the first part of the book, entitled “Marxism in Theory and Practice” - in which 
primarily those elements of Marxism which have been adopted by modern com- 
munism, and communism itself are dealt with -, the writer says among other things 
that it is Marxism’s being “a mystical substitute for religion”, having in its scheme of 
history an obvious parallel to the Biblical one, which explains its great attraction for 


so many people. Part II deals with the shortcomings of Western democracy which ate 
in essence the loss of the Christian faith and inspiration. 


Daun, Davip J. Soviet Espionage. Yale University Press, New 
Haven; Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London 
1955. xiv, 558 pp. 
Preparatory to writing this authoritative work Mr. Dallin consulted numerous 
sources and interviewed many people who were concerned with the Soviet espionage 
organisation or with counter-intelligence. The book is a comprehensive account of the 
development since the revolution, the organisation and working methods of the 
espionage network which in so many instances proved itself capable of such remarkable 


performances. The material is conveniently arranged. The author points out the striking 
connection between the general pattern of Soviet evolution and that of the espionage 


system, a connection which renders ever greater the significance attached to the latter 
and to subversive activities in general. 


Demographic Yearbook — Annuaire démographique 1955. 7th issue 
— Te édition. Statistical Office of the United Nations, Dept. of Econo- 
mic and Social Affairs, New York 1955. xi, 781 ipp. 


This yearbook contains a store of data that are of the utmost importance not only 
for the demographic science but also for the understanding of social relationships. 
The data are based on information provided by the governments. This year for the 
first time they include those pertaining to the mainland of China. By far the largest 
proportion of this book is taken up with tables, but they are preceeded by an intro- 


duction numbering some 100 pages which is also of interest from the point of view of 
methodology. Population censuses form the special topic for this year. During the 
years between 1950 and 1954 the world population increased more rapidly than 
ever before. 


Gourevircn, Boris. The Road to Peace and to Moral Democracy. 
An Encyclopedia of Peace. Foreword by Professor Robert M. Maclver. 
Preface by the Reverend Henry Smith Leiper. Letters by Prof. Henti 
Laugier, Prof. Robert M. Maclver and Sr. Hernan Santa Cruz. 2 Vols. 
International Universities Press, Inc., New York 1955. xiv, 1083 pp.; 
XXVi, 1540 pp. 

Mr. Gourevitch is Vice-President of the Union for the Protection of the Human 

Person by International Social and Economic Co-operation. The name of this Union 


indicates the object of this voluminous study which is also a program for action 
towards a well-founded peace. The writer combines Christian ethics, the ancient 
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prophets and natural law as conceived by the classic Stoa and modern Humanism 
into a philosophical and moral basis of the spiritual and social reform needed to 
forestall a new gigantic world war. He deals with recent and contemporary history, 
stressing German, Japanese and Russian history, modern political ideas and systems, 
and the international organisations such as the United Nations and the international 
co-operation of the churches. Besides, he discusses the Jewish problem, the position of 
France, the Slav question, British socialism (to which he shows a strong inclination) 
and very many other subjects. The enormous scope of his work has undoubtedly 
contributed to some inaccuracies, but as a whole it contains quite a few inspiring 
ideas. 


Hankin, Francis. Making Democracy Work. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington (D.C.) 1956. v, 74 pp. 


“The present state of democracy is painted with a broad sweep, and with an objectivity 
that preaches no gospel”, rightly comments the author on his book. He deals with a 
large number of subjects such as fundamental rights and freedoms, freedom for those 
who want to destroy freedom, the relation between capital and labour and the de- 
velopment of economically under-developed regions. In this sympathetic book the 


stress falls on the importance of knowledge and insight of the people for the con- 
tinuance of democracy. 


KorscHETKOW, A. Die englisch-amerikanische Rivalitat auf den 


westeuropdischen Markten. Ubersetzung aus dem Russischen. Verlag 
Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1954. 246 pp. 


The “general crisis of capitalism” has been still “further sharpened” as a result of the 
second World War and the political changes which thereafter occurred. Taking this as 


his starting point the author discusses the increased competition on the West European 
markets between England and the United States that has been assumed to be necessary. 


Much statistical material has been worked up in this book and a great deal of attention 
has been paid to the policies of both countries. 


MacMrtian, R. H. Automation: Friend or Foe? Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press, Cambridge, London 1956. viii, 100 pp. IIl. 


In his exposition on the nature and significance of automation the author stresses the 
fact that this phenomenon is not in principle something new but is only the con- 
tinuation of the process of technical development that has been going on for centuries. 
His commentaries on the direct economic and social aspect of automation are relatively 
detailed. He considers the social advantages to be great, also in that it necessitates more 
schooling, the unintelligent work being done by the machine. He points out, too, that 
the development towards automation is gradual. 


PereRsEN, WILLIAM. Planned Migration. The Social Determinants of 
the Dutch-Canadian Movement. [University of California Publications 
in Sociology and Social Institutions, Vol. 2]. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Los Angeles 1955. x, 273 pp. 


This excellently written and documented book is of great value both for the study of 
the reasons for, and practice of, the Dutch emigration and for the Canadian immi- 
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gration and immigration policy in general apart from the study of the movement of 
population from The Netherlands to Canada. The book is accordingly divided into 
the three sections just mentioned, in the third of which the aspect of “planned” Great 


migration as it has taken place since the second World War is given special emphasis, RM 
Rrsarp, Anprt. La révolution est-elle pour demain? Au Petit -. 
Luxembourg, Paris 1956. 223 pp. Brot 
Severe and caustic is the author’s criticism of the policy of the Vatican, and especially . 
that of America, which he considers to be at the bottom of the European, capitalist, om 
strivings after unification. His sympathy is unmistakably on the side of the Soviet va 


Union, though at certain points he rejects the official communist view without further 
ado. The style is fluent and the book discusses a mass of problems. Mention should be 
made of the very far-reaching reduction of the adoption of a political course to sub- 
ordination to private interests, particularly those of international finance and industrial 
groups. 


The Temper of Peace. Select Documents 1954-5. Edited by S. L. 
Poplai. Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi 1955. Distr. in the 
U.S.A. by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. v, 96 pp. 


Statements, declarations and conference communiqués as well as speeches from various 
statesmen, among whom prime minister Nehru, president Tito, prime minister Eden 
en Mr. Mendés-France, have been printed here in full or in extract form. They all 
relate to the striving after peace during the years 1954 and 1955; in the centre of at- 
tention is placed the activity of India and other Asian countries. 


Das Weltbild unserer Zeit. Versuch einer geistigen Bestandsaufnahme. 
Hrsg. von der Arbeitsgemeinschaft sozialdemokratischer Akademiker. 
Nest Verlag, Niirnberg 1954. 180 pp. Portraits. 


In this work six social democrats illuminate the present state of certain sciences ina 
manner that is popular and yet at the same time academically justified. Of special 
interest to this journal are the contributions made by Alfred Weber and Adolf Arndt, 
The former’s contribution is on modern sociology and in particular treats of the 
levelling tendencies of mass-society and the task of stimulating the formation of 
personalities in an age of automatisation. The latter contrasts the significance of 
freedom-minded socialism with totalitarianism and neo-liberalism which make a cult 
of increasing production without placing the social aspect in the foreground. 


Yearbook of the International Socialist Labour Movement 1956-1957. 
Ed. by Julius Braunthal under the auspices of the Socialist International 
and the Asian Socialist Conference. Lincolns-Prager International 
Yearbook Publishing Company Ltd., London 1956. 529 pp. 


This useful reference book makes available the data on the socialist organisations on 
an international regional and national scale, in so far as they are affiliated to the Socialist 
International cr the Asian Socialist Conference. Some historical documents have been 
included in Part I (International Organizations); Part II, which takes up most room in 
the book, deals with the socialist parties in the various countries, or organisations 
among exiles from totalitarian countries. Information is given on the history of the 
parties, their strength in membership and votes, their leadership, their structure, and 
on their principles and aims. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Great Moral Dilemmas in Literature, Past and Present. Edited by 
R. M. Maclver. [Religion and Civilisation Series]. Published by The 
Institute for Religions and Social Studies; distributed by Harper and 
Brothers, New York 1956. 189 pp. 

The subject of each chapter of this book is a moral dilemma. The writers, prominent 


theologians, philosophers and experts in classical and modern literature, take as their 
starting points the moral dilemmas as they are treated in world literature in order 


thereafter to consider how they arise in daily life. 











CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 
(For North Africa see also: Asia) 


Hatcu, Jonn. New from Africa. Dennis Dobson, London 1956, 


123 pp. Ill. 

Mr. Hatch went for a two month-visit to Uganda, Kenya, Dar-es-Salaam, the South 
African Union and the three British Protectorates surrounded by Union territory, 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast on a special mission for the Labour Party. He tells vividly 
of his experiences which were very encouraging as regards the adoption of a policy 
of full support for national, democratic and social emancipation of the Africans, 
Particularly interesting are his many talks with leading personalities, both black 
and white. 


Ethiopia 
Pankuurst, Sytv1A. Ethiopia. A Cultural History. With a foreword 


by John A. Douglas. Lalibela House, Woodford Green (Essex) 1955. 
Xxxviii, 747 pp. Ill. 


This work, which is beautifully illustrated and includes colour reproductions, portrays 
Ethopian art and culture throughout the ages. The tremendous significance of the 
influence exerted by the Christian and Mohammedan cultures is abundantly elucidated, 
From a social-historical point of view the last chapters, which illuminate the present 
emperor’s cultural and educational policies so greatly admired by the author, deserve 
most attention. Here an investigation is also made into the social consequences of the 
modern evolution which began under Negus Menelik II and which has made rapid 


progress, especially since 1945. The book is undoubtedly a standard work in its field. | 


Kenya 


Hux ey, ExrsperH and MARGARET PERHAM. Race and Politics in 








Kenya. A Correspondence between -, with an Introduction by Lord | 


Lugard. New and revised edition. Faber and Faber Ltd., London 
1956. 302 pp. Maps. 

The correspondence between Mrs. Huxley and Miss Perham in the years 1942 and 
1943 was first published in 1944. The present edition contains a postcript from each of 
the two authors, both being written without reference to each other. Mrs. Huxley's 
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parents were settlers in Kenya, and Miss Perham is a Fellow in Imperial Government 
at Nuffield College. The former represents a standpoint in which the white popu- 
lation’s point of view occupies a more central position than Miss Perham. On both 
sides, however, there is an obvious endeavour at fairness and a desire to understand 
which renders the reading of the discussion carried on here a pleasure. This is enhanced 
by the often original observations and the outstanding knowledge of affairs displayed 
by both parties. 





South Africa 
| SHEPHARD, J. B. Land of the Tikoloshe. Longmans, Green and Co., 
London, New York, Toronto 1955. xii, 172 pp. Ill. Map. 


j This book is the result of journeys made by the author and his daughter in the Transkei 
Native Reserves, where the African population is still extremely primitive. He gives a 
| lively description of their customs, their contacts with Europeans, education and 


economic life. 
Tunisia 

| Garas, Fevrx. Bourguiba et la naissance d’une nation. René Julliard, 
56. Paris 1956. 286 pp. 

| Apart from a very summary account of the history of Tunisia prior to the conclusion 
outh | of the protectorate treaty, this book contains the entire history of the rise and evolution 
‘ory, of the national movement up to the agreement on independence. A detailed description 
vidly is given of the structure, conceptions and history of the Neo-Destour party in which a 
dlicy biography and pungent characterisation of Bourguiba are supplemented with lucid 
cans, | portrayals of the personality, views and actions of other leaders. 
lack 

| AMERICA 

( ; : oa hoe 
ord | Mappox, James G. Technical assistance by religious agencies in 
055 Latin America. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1956. 

X, 139 Pp- 

trays The National Planning Association instituted an investigation into the public and 
| tivate bodies that render technical assistance to the countries of South America in 
f the P 
ated, | order to ascertain their aims, methods and results. This work which is based on the 
ad t abovementioned research deals with the activities of religious groups in the United 
“ine States concerned with this assistance. Apart from the propagation of their religious 
if the convictions, valuable work was done in establishing and directing of schools, hospitals 
rapid and experimental farms etc. The author gives a detailed study of the various groupings 
field | and an appreciation of their work in the field of technical assistance. 

| Canada 
<a Ferns, H. S. and B. Osrry. The Age of Mackenzie King. The Rise of 


a the Leader. William Heinemann Ltd., London 1955. xii, 356 pp. 
Ill. Map. 


{ 
_ In contradistinction to the book reviewed in this periodical, 1956, Nr. 1, p. 160, the 
| stress is here laid on the years before Mackenzie King played a role in world politics. 
2 and | An account is thus given of Canadian history in the opening decades of this century. 
. of ; The liberal party and the rising trade unionism are sketched as the background to a 
xley’s 


political career. This applies in particular to the railway strike of 1910 and the general 
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strike of 1919 in Winnipeg. As a politican versed in social questions the futute lay 
open for Mackenzie King. 
McInnis, EpGar. The Commonwealth Today. Mount Allison 
University Publications, Sackville (N.B., Canada) 1955. 45 pp. 


The text of four lectures has been printed in this booklet; it deals lucidly with the role 
Canada has played and is playing in the Commonwealth, its importance for a growing 
understanding between the West and the new souvereign states of Asia (and in the near 
future Africa). 


Mexico 


HERzOG, Jesus Sttva. Nueve Estudios Mexicanos. Imprenta Univers- 





taria, México 1953. 315 pp. 
A number of studies written from 1942-1952 have been collected in this volume which | 
gives an impression of Mexican political and social thought. Of great interest is the | 
contribution on the Mexican Revolution, written from the standpoint of its best 
traditions, and that on the history of oil and the struggle with the American companies | 
and, to a large extent, the United States government. An extensive discussion of the | 
economic theory of Justo Sierra has also been included. 


Puerto Rico 
Hanson, Eart Parker. Transformation. The Story of Modern 
Puerto Rico. Simon and Schuster, New York 1955. xxiii, 417 pp. Maps. 


In this treatment of the recent history, political evolution, economy, social relations 
and culture of the island which has been a self-governing member of the American 
Union since 1952, the author shows great sympathy for the country and its people and 





for its government under Governor Luis M4érin Munos. The book is lucidly, rather 
popularly, written, but at the same time is unbiased and reveals a wide knowledge of 
affairs. The significance of the voluntary union of the former colony with the United 
States is emphasized as an example to other countries. 


United States of America 


Acueson, Dean. An American Vista. Hamish Hamilton, London 
1956. 160 pp. 
In this work the former State Secretary defends the foreign policy advocated by the 
Democratic Party. He points out in what respects this differs from the predominating 


tendencies in the policy of the Republicans. He makes valuable observations on 
“the state and the individual”, in which the subject of rendering subversive elements 


harmless is discussed. Mr. Acheson emphasizes the necessity of a permanent union 
with the allies, even in a period when there is no immediate threat of war. 


Apams, Henry. The United States in 1800. Great Seal Books: A 
Division of Cornell University Press, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1955. x, 132 pp. 
Political, economic, cultural and social history are blended here into a captivating 
picture of the United States about the year 1800, in which the differences in the 
various parts of the country are especially underlined. This book consists of the first 
six chapters of the present writer’s History of the United States of America during the 
First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. I, published originally in 1889; it 
has fully retained its liveliness. 
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AprHEKER, HERBERT. History and Reality. Cameron Associates, Inc., 
New York 1955. 290 pp. 


The nineteen essays collected here have been printed in “Masses and Mainstreams”, 
“Political Affairs” and “Science and Society” during the years 1947 to 1955. They deal 
in a strongly polemical form with the ideas of Prof. Schlesinger, Walter Lippman, 
Sidney Hook and many others and support the Marxist-communist standpoint against 
those who attack it. The book is divided into four parts: “The New Conservatism”, 
the “Liberal Illusion”, “Policies of Reaction”, and “Class Justice”. 


BLANSHARD, PAuL. The Right to Read. The Battle Against Censorship. 
The Beacon Press, Boston 1955. v, 339 pp. 


The whole field of censorship is covered in this excellently written, conveniently 
arranged and convincing book. To illustrate this book’s breadth of scope mention may 
be made of Mr. Blanshard’s treatment of the censorship of advertisements made by 
the management of newspapers and of legislation on this point. A survey of “the great 
literary machine” which contains interesting data on the reading and the capacity for 
reading of the Americans is followed by a commentary on political censorship and that 
in the field of sex, faith and crime stories as well as the comics. The author’s judgement 
is lucid and he implicitly and explicitly passes devastating criticism on the widespread 
stupidity, religious narrow-mindedness and passion for suppressing free human 
expression. 


BRAUN, Kurt. Labor Disputes and Their Settlement. Revised and 
enlarged edition. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1955. 343 
pp. Ill. 


The author, who has had years of experience regarding the attitude adopted by em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations in labour conflicts, begins with a discussion of 
modern industrial relationships which form the background to industrial conflicts, 
and thereafter treats of the methods employed in the United States to solve these 
conflicts, for example mediation, arbitration and litigation. The author expresses no 
preference for any one of the methods since circumstances determine which method is 
most suitable. 


Brown, Rosert E. Middle-Class Democracy and the Revolution in 


Massachusetts, 1691-1780. Publ. for The American Historical Asso- 
ciation by Cornell University Press, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1955. ix, 458 pp. 


In this monumental study Prof. Brown, making use of careful documentation, combats 
various wide-spread opinions about the character of the American Revolution. One 
feature of these opinions is that the Revolution was not merely directed against Eng- 
land, but that its aim was also to establish democracy. The author quotes tax records 
to show that the property qualifications were such that the majority of the adult male 
population had already the right to vote.His conclusion is best summarized in his own 
words: “In Massachusetts... we find one of the unique ’revolutions’ in world history 
~ revolution to preserve a social order rather than to change it.” It may be taken for 
granted that similar surprizing results for the other States could be obtained by 
careful research. 


CuristrE, Robert A. Empire in Wood. A History of the Carpenters’ 
Union. Cornell University Press, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1956. xvii, 356 pp. 
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Based on much primary and secondary sources (as evidenced by the impressive bibli- Gri 
ography) this study deals with the history of the carpenters’ trade and its organisation, of | 
The writer has succeeded in offering a full picture of the remarkable United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, which is the strongest craft union of the 
United States and occupies special place among the unions, being as it is, an organis- 
ation with old and deeply rooted traditions of highly skilled workers. 


_ 
\o 
CA 


CoHEN, ALBERT K. Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. The 
Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1955. 202 pp. 
The writer of this cleverly written book studies the question of juvenile delinquency 
with reference to the social class system and its influence on the schools where the 
middle class standard prevails. Juvenile delinquency is a phenomenon that can be j 
observed mainly among the male youth of the working class, and that is connected with 
the “subculture” of a part of this class. The writer endeavours to discover why such_ | 
a phenomen occurs less frequently among girls and what can be done to furthera | 
solution to the problem. | 
} 
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Curtis, CHarzes P. The Oppenheimer Case. The Trial of a Security 
System. Simon and Schuster, New York 1955. xiii, 283 pp. 
The author treats the Oppenheimer case in great detail. At least half of the book is 
taken up with generally extensive quotations from the hearings. Apart from throwing } 
a critical light on the case itself, this study also investigates the way in which the | 
American security system works. The latter was first made public during the course of 
this case. This study deserves attention because of its composition and commentary, 


Sem 
—ecere OFF tee 8 Ot le ee et a! 


EBERSOLE, LuKE. American Society. An introductory analysis. Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, London 1955. 

x, 510 pp. Ill., Tables. 
The author intended this work to be an introduction to the social sciences, accordingly xiv 
it does not set forth any abstract sociological theories but deals with a concrete subject 
- American society. In the first part a brief introduction to social problematics is 
followed by a treatment of the question of population in which the immigrants and the 
minority groups are also discussed. In the second part the author turns his attention 
to the social life of the town and the country. Thereafter he comments on the social 
stratification the related phenomenon of social mobility and social institutions (family, | 
education, religion, economy and governmental authority). In a final summing-up | 
an analysis is made of the trends in the development of American society. 


Fucus, LawrENcE H. The Political Behavior of American Jews. The 

Free Press, Glencoe (Ill.) 1956. 220 pp. 
Professor Fuchs in this important book analyzes the Jewish vote since Colonial An 
times. He deals with their support of Jeffersonian principles, the influence of more 
recent groups of immigrants and their general preference for the Republican Party 
from about 1900 up till the end of the ’twenties. The major part of the work, however, A 
is devoted to a careful study of the generally observable shift of Jewish votes to the V 
Democrats, which is contrary to the tendency that people who were becoming eco- p 
nomically stronger inclined toward the Republicans. The writer points — to explain v 
this remarkable fact - to the great importance of Jewish tradition. Besides, the Jews 0 
are marked for a larger measure of political independence than other groups. c 
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Gropzins, Morron. The Loyal and the Disloyal. Social Boundaries 

of Patriotism and Treason. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 

1956. X, 320 pp. 
Prof. Grodzins’ approach to the problem why the majority of a nation is loyal and 
why a few can become guilty of disloyalty and treason is original. He points out that 
everyone is bound by more than one loyalty and that the gulf between allegiance to 
one’s own country and its leading principles on the one hand, and high treason and 
allegiance to a foreign ideology on the other does not have to be very broad from the 
psychological viewpoint. Typical examples of this are General Lee whose loyalty to 
his state, Virginia, was stronger than that to the Union, and the Nisei who were often 
faced with great internal conflicts in the war. An investigation is also made into the 
extent to which social position plays a role in this respect. 


Hicks, Joun D. The Party Populist Revolt. A History of the Farmers’ 

Alliance and the People’s Party. The University of Minnesota Press, 

Minneapolis 1955. xiv, 473 pp. Ill. Maps. 
When, in 1890, applications for membership of the “Farmers’ Alliance” poured in 
thousands at a time, it looked as though a new political power would establish itself 
permanently, and that the power of the population of the western territories which 
had originally put forward their complaints via many ways, would attain political 
unity in the coming years. Plans for farmers’ relief, directed against the railway policy 
and in general supporting reform of the currency, finally found their outlet in the 
platforms of the People’s Party of the years 1891 and 1892. The book, originally 
published in 1931, reproduces the facts, their background and the activities of the 
political leaders in such a classical manner that this present reprint is completely 
justified. 


HicHam, Joun. Strangers in the Land. Patterns of American Nativism 

1860-1925. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick (N.J.) 1955. 

xiv, 431 pp. 
This book on the attitude of the “1roo% Americans” towards new immigrants is well 
written, based on great factual knowledge and copiously documented. After the Civil 
War it was especially the Irish and the Jews who aroused the animosity of the “nati- 
vists”. Later the broad stream of immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe 
strengthened the hatred of foreigners in many circles. Protestant Anglo-Saxons felt 
themselves threatened by Roman Catholic Italians, Orthodox Russians etc. The con- 
flicts led to biological theories which have exercised a lasting influence. As an aid to a 
good understanding of present trends in American intellectual life, in the broadest 
sense of the word, this book is of great importance, 


Jones, Harry E. Railroad Wages and Labor Relations 1900-1952. 


An Historical Survey and Summary of Results. Bureau of Information 

of the Eastern Railways, New York 1953. viii, 375 pp. Tables. Charts. 
Apart from a very extensive historical introduction (about 100 pages) this survey deals 
with the years 1947-1952 which were characterised by a sharp increase in wages. The 
present volume is a sequel to “Railroad Wages and Labor Relations 1900-1946”, in 
which those years are studied in more detail. As a whole, the book gives much material 
on the activities of the railroad labour unions, as well as on the development of the 
companies, their profits and their labour policy. 
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LEON, DANIEL DE. Socialist Landmarks. Four Addresses. New York 
Labor News Company, New York 1952. 237 pp. Ill. 
The addresses collected in this volume were delivered during the years 1896-1905 and 


were meant as an introduction to Marxism especially for Americans — and for that 
reason American conditions occupy the centre of attention. Organisations such as the 
A. F. of L. are sharply criticised. The addresses ate preceded by a general introduction 
and prefaces in which each of them are discussed and their contents clarified for modern 
readers. 


Lincoln in Caricature. A Historical Collection with descriptive and 
biographical commentaries by Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Introduction 
by R. Gerald McMurtry. Horizon Press, New York 1953. xxiv, 


327 PP- 

163 illustrations covering a whole page are reproduced in this beautifully executed 
work. They are all caricatures of Lincoln which show to what extent this national 
figure was disputed in his own time. The biographical commentary and explanation 
of the illustrations witness to the depth of Mr. Wilson’s knowledge. They contain 
many details that would be difficult to find anywhere else. Among the artists whose 
drawings are included are Frank Bellew, Matt Morgan, Thomas Nast and Sir John 
Tenniel. Many famous contemporaries of Lincoln also appear on the scene here. 


Lucas, Henry S. Netherlanders in America. Dutch Immigration to 
the United States and Canada, 1789-1950. The University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor; Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberledge, 
London 1955. xxi, 744 pp. Ill. Maps. 
This detailed and conscientious account gives an exhaustive history of migration, 
pioneer life on the frontier, and self-confidence based on religion. A description is 
given for the period from 1623 to 1950 of how news of the new land penetrated to 
the old, how passages were organised and how the difficult life was begun. In this 
account the stress falls on the migration movement of the 19th century which clearly 
was founded on the theological controversies within the Dutch Reformed Church, 
Accordingly, in addition to the economic and domestic circumstances of the immi- 
grants, a painstaking historical treatment is given of their church life. 


McMizran, Matcotm Cook. Constitutional Development in Ala- 

bama, 1798-1901: A Study in Politics, the Negro, and Sectionalism. 

The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 1955. ix, 412 pp. 
This is a fully documented record of the history of the six constitutions of Alabama 
which in a curious way reflect the political and social situation in the State. Originally 
a frontier state, it later became deeply involved in the negro question, especially 
since the first constitution of 1819. This question is particularly complicated because 
the negro population is very unevenly distributed. Whereas the State in 1819 hada 
liberal suffrage system, in the closing year of this study it was backward in this respect 
as compared with other States of the Union. The book offers a welcome contribution, 
also to students of social history. 


Matusow, Harvey. False Witness. Cameron & Kahn, Publishers, 
New York 1955. 255 pp. Documents. 
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Mr. Matusow, a former Communist, became an informer of the F.B.I. and also a 
collaborator of Mr. McCarthy. He testified many times before Un-American Activities- 
Committees and in this i-tzresting book relates his experiences. He tells of the 1952 trial 
of thirteen communist leaders, and of the Senate heatings on Mr. Owen Lattimore for 
instance. He now criticizes his own activities and says that he was lying in many cases, 
thus causing great harm to many people. But he also goes deeper into the question 
as to whether the government should make use of the paid professional informer. In 
general, he accuses the accusers and warns against the prevailing system. 





Mitts, C. Wricut. Menschen im Biiro. Ein Beitrag zur Soziologie 
det Angestellten. Bruna Verlag G.m.b.H., K6ln-Deutz 1955. 488 pp. 
This book is a German translation of “White Collar”. The well-known American 
sociologist examines the social grouping known as the new middle class. It came into 
being as a result of the development of big business, the expansion of the govern- 
mental apparatus and the creation of the big organisations. From the social point of 
view its position approximates to that of the working class, though sharply dis- 
tinghuished from it. Economically it is unfavourable since, on the whole, salaries have 
not kept pace with prices. The group has little political influence since it forms no 
coherent unit; the author points the necessity that it should realize its actual position. 


Moran, Rosert L. Political Prairie Fire. The Nonpartisan League, 
1915-1922. University of Minnesota Press, Mineapolis 1955. x, 408 


pp. Ill. 


“A nonpartisan political organization of farmers, not based on the half hearted 
adherence to general principles but... pledged to support a concrete program of 
reform”: It was with this end in view that A. C. Townley in 1915 called into being the 
last large scale farmers movement in the history of the U.S.A. North Dakota, already 
the focus of radical opposition, offered the most fertile soil. Large scale state inter- 
ference in agrarian life was advocated, pressure was brought to bear on both big 
parties and, with difficulty, the accusation of disloyalty in and during the first World 
War was disproved. The decisive moment came in 1920 when the radical revolutionary 
mood of the post war years seemed to lend an independent political power to the 
league, though equally it called forth destructive opposing forces. It retained its po- 
sition in North Dakota; elsewhere, too, its views took on the form of policy. 


The New American Right. Ed. by Daniel Bell. Criterion Books, New 
York 1955. xiii, 239 pp. 


In a number of essays, all of which are of a high order of excellence, six American 
sociologists and historians discuss the “new right” that has emerged since the second 
World War. This “new right”, with which the name of Senator McCarthy is connected, 
isa political trend with no proper, positive programme, fed by the nostalgia prevailing 
in certain old American families and among those who have recently come up in 
society. This sociological interpretation is supported by the historical investigation of 
such movements as the Klan and (seen from the starting point) the Progressives. The 
contributors are D. Bell, R. Hofstadter, D. Riesman, N. Glazer, P. Viereck, T. Parsons 
and S. M. Lipset. 


PETERSEN, ARNOLD. Daniel De Leon: Social Architect. 2 Vols. New 
York Labor News Company, New York 1941, 1953. xiv, 313 pp.; 
4oo pp. II. 
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De Leon entered the American labour movement in 1886 and took an active partin vie 
it as a theoretician and as a political leader up till his death in 1914. In these two Pu 
volumes one of his most ardent disciples who is now national secretary of the Socialist Lt 
Labour Party, deals extensively with his many and manysided activities, among which his 
the propagation of the industrial union should be mentioned. The greater part of 
both volumes is filled with the text of a great number of addresses; there are also a few TRU! 
essays which stress the importance of De Leon as the greatest American Marxist, Vol. 

, ss . Tk 

RresMAN, Davi. Thorstein Veblen. A Critical Interpretation. Charles Tr 

Scribner’s Sons, New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons Ltd., London en 

1953. XV, 221 pp. 2 
“A Cleveland Freetrader, a Bellamy nationalist, a parliamentary socialist and a bols- ns 
hevik with syndicalist leanings”: That, briefly, is the intellectual and political career 
of the remarkable person Veblen. How his personal peculiarities were related to his way . 
of thinking, the way in which these remained concentrated on the underdog, the 
manner in which the economic terminology of Marxism was supplemented by an 
appreciation of the power of the myth and by an abhorrence of state compulsion, form UND 
the contents of this work. The contents of various books and essays were analysed Nori 
for this purpose and placed against the background of their own time and of their } 
later development. : 

al 

SHANNON, Davin. The Socialist Party of America. A History. The | : 

Macmillan Company, New York 1955. xi, 320 pp. i es 
The Socialist Party of America was founded in 1901 and the role it played in the period to 
up to the first world war was not insignificant. Prof. Shannon ably deals with its sc 
history, devoting most space to the period of decay, especially in the late thirties, p 
Officially speaking the party still exists but its importance practically amounts to 
nothing. Remarkably enough its decline was hastened instead of checked when The 
American capitalism experienced the gravest crisis of its career. The author’s commen- Wit 
tary on the reasons for the party’s lack of success is worthy of special mention. : . 

sity 

StrEvENsoN, Apia E. What I Think. Rupert Hart-Davis, London T 

1956. 228 pp. : 
In his introduction to this collection of articles and speeches Mr. Stevenson points by 
to the essential importance for democracy of criticism and the discussion of the 4 
problems which have to be solved. The collection comprises items on foreign policy 5 
and on internal questions of the United States. We may mention a discussion of the . 
importance of Philip Murray, the attitude toward Communism, and the necessity of ‘ 
educating the citizens. Mr. Stevenson’s style is lucid, his argument sound and his ideas 
are often inspiring, not only for American readers. V 

EB 

THORELLI, Hans B. The Federal Antitrust Policy. Origination of an | ton 

American Tradition. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1955. xvi, 7 

638 pp. Ill. Graphs, Tables. w 
“The origination and institualization of the federal anti-trust policy” is the subject of G 
this detailed and balanced study which is as original as it is lucid. The development in : 
the common law, in England as well as in America, the growth of economic life after t 
the Civil War, the significance of the economic ideologies of the end of the 19th ; 


century, all these form the background against which the Sherman Act must be 
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viewed. The years 1890 to 1903 witnessed its transformation from “form to substance”. 
Public opinion was clearly expressed and opinions in Congress not less clearly differed 


until it appeared that the right path had been chosen. It was precisely this period of 
history previous to the act that had as yet received no broad treatment. 


TruMAN, Harry S. Years of Trial and Hope 1946-1953. Memoirs 
Vol. II. Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London 1956. x, 587 pp. 


The greater degree of vivacity which distinguishes this second and last volume of 
Truman’s memoirs from the first is due, perhaps, not only to the new elements which 
entered into American home and foreign affairs, but also to the fact that the President 
gradually gained more confidence in himself. More and more it is he who can, and 
does, plan his own course of action, instead of following a programme that has already 
been drawn up. The years so full of tension pass the review in a rapid series of pictures 
and observations. The book provides very agreeable reading and also deserves the 
complete attention of contemporary historians and politicians because of its honesty. 


UNDERHILL, RutH M. The Navajos. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman 1956. xvi, 300 pp. Ill. Maps. 


The Navajos today constitute the largest Indian tribe in the United States, numbering 
about seventy thousand people. In this book their history from oldest times up till 
the present is told in a way which makes it agreable reading without infringing upon 
its scientific soundness. Not only party strifes and relations with the whites, but also, 
and to a great extent, social conditions come into the picture. Particularly interesting 
too, are the chapters dealing with the gradual integration into modern American 
society, a process which — although it has not come to an end —has made considerable 
progress. 


The Urban South. Ed. by Rupert B. Vance and Nicholas J. Demerath. 
With the assistance of Sata Smith and Elizabeth M. Fink. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 1954. xii, 307 pp. Tables. 


The history of the South is generally written with “an agrarian bias”, and thus ur- 
banisation, which has made great progress especially in recent years, does not receive 
sufficient attention. A number of highly expert students of different aspects of ur- 
banisation in the southern states throw light on the present situation and the recent 
developments that have led to an increase in urban population from one third to a half. 
Special attention has been paid to the extremely important social consequences which 
have also manifested themselves in race relations; thus necessitating an alteration in the 
traditional picture of the South. 


WExLEY, JOHN. The Judgment of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. Came- 
ton & Kahn, New York 1955. xiv, 672 pp. 


This book offers the most extensive treatment of the Rosenbergs’ trial based on a 
wealth of source material, especially the court records. “In order to present the 
Government’s case in the most impartial way”, the author states, “I have followed an 
objective summary of the evidence from the Columbia Law Review”. He comes to 
the conclusion that the Rosenbergs were victims of the Cold War. His analysis leads 
him to particularly strong criticism of the FBI-officials’ attitude in instigating Morton 
Sobell’s deportation from Mexico, after which he was arrested. 
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Winer, Dante M., RosABELLE Prick WALKLEY and Stuart YW, 
Coox. Human Relations in Interracial Housing. A Study of the 
Contact Hypothesis. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
1955. XV, 167 pp. 
Four projects of interracial housing, in each of which the negroes form about ten 
percent of the population, are studied carefully in this work. Two have a population 
of the low, the two others of the moderate income levels. Of each group one is of the 
integrated occupancy pattern and the other of the segregated building-type. The authors 
come to valuable conclusions on the basis of extensive research into the attitudes of 
the whites, e.g. of those living very near negro families and of those who ate living 
further away from them. General conclusions from the observations made have been 
drawn as to the advisability of promoting projects similar to these in the interest of 
better relations between the races. 


ASIA 


Batt, W. MacmaAnon. Nationalism and Communism in East Asia, 
and revised ed. Publ. under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations by Melbourne University Press, Melbourne; Cambridge 
University Press, London, New York 1956. viii, 220 pp. Maps. 


Rather than to give detailed information, this book was written “to present problems 
and stimulate thought”. Its scope is the whole of East Asia, including India, but not 
Pakistan. The writer, who is Professor of Political Science in the University of Mel- 
bourne, strongly warns against Western interference in the revolution which is 
developing in East Asia; but aid should be given and indeed be extended. He also 
criticises American policy for laying too much attention on the military aspect. The 
book offers a good introduction to the subject; it is lucidly written. 


DeEVERALL, RicHarpD L. G. War: Locomotive of History. The author, 
New York 1955. viii, 584 pp. Il. 


The author was a representative in Asia of the Free Trade Union Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor and as such travelled widely in that continent. He is 
especially familiar with conditions in Japan. He deals extensively with communism as 
an aggressive force, and with its attitude toward war as one of its means in particular. 
Although the general tendency of the book shows no great originality — the author's 
opinions have been strongly influenced by the late M. N. Roy e.g. — it contains much 
information and implies a warning against trusting communist ends which remain 
essentially the same. 


Dickson, H. R. P. Kuwait and her Neighbours. Ed. for publication 
by Clifford Witting. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1956. 
627 pp. Ill. Maps. 


Col. Dickson has spent nearly a lifetime in the Near and Middle East. Much material 
was gathered by him which — together with personal reminiscences — enabled him to 
write this book. It offers a wealth of information, much of which is not to be found 
elsewhere, not only on recent developments in Kuwait and Sa’udi Arabia, but also 
on the history of these regions. Because of the many-sidedness of the author’s interests 
his work deals with a great many subjects ranging form social conditions and politics 
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(largely seen as opinions and projects of the rulers) to topographical information on 
little known North Eastern Arabia. The author shows strong admiration for the 
present ruler of Kuwait, the Sa’udi Arabian kings and other Arab personalities. 
The book is beautifully produced. 


HARRISON, BrrAN. Zuidoost-Azié. Een beknopte geschiedenis. Uit- 
geversbedrijf De Spieghel (C. P. J. van der Peet), Amsterdam n.d. 
vil, 285 PP: 
The great merit of this book, originally published in 1954 under the title South-East 
Asia: A Short History, lies in the context in which Prof. Harrison of the University 
of Hongkong describes the historical evolution of the territories concerned. The book 
is lucidly written, gives as much attention to the social aspect as to the economic or 


political, and provides an excellent introduction to the subject which is especially 
suited to the general reader. 


Jones, F. C. HuGH Borrow and B. R. PEARN. The Far East 1942-1946. 
(Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946]. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 1955. xiv, 
89 pp. Maps. 
The history of “Greater East Asia”, as conceived by the Japanese Imperialists, from 
1941 (Pearl Harbour) up to about the beginning of 1947 is the subject of this excellent 
work describing the political events of this area in their mutual relationships. The cli- 
maxes are the defeat of the Japanese Empire and its post-war transformation under 
American military rule, and the rapid development of the nationalist movement in the 
colonies of South East Asia. The controversies about the allied policy in China, e.g. 


Chennault versus Stilwell, have acquired a far-reaching significance. The texts of a 
number of documents have been reproduced in the appendices. 


Kirk, GEORGE. The Middle East 1945-1950. [Survey of International 
Mfairs]. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
mtional Affairs. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
london, New York, Toronto 1954. vii, 338 pp. Maps. 


Great depth of knowledge and a discerning judgment are the characteristics of this 
extensive survey. The period dealt with is that of for instance the Palestine War, 
American assistance to Turkey inspired by the “Truman Doctrine”, Englands negoti- 
ations with Egypt on the Suez and Sudan questions and with the Cypriots on the 
constitutional future of their island. Henceforth this work is indispensable for a 
serious general study of the political and social developments in this region. 


kawicz, StAvomir. The Long Walk. Constable, London 1956. 240 
»p. Maps. 


The author, a Polish cavalry officer, was arrested by the Russians in November, 1939, 
and sentenced to 25 years forced labour. In 1941 he escaped together with some 
companions to India. Their journey through Siberia, China and Tibet lasted for about 
ayear. Mr. Rawicz tells of the sufferings of the inmates of Soviet camps and especially 
of the terrible difficulties the fugitives encountered. It seems, however, that the book is 
not based upon facts, but on the rich phantasy of the writer. 
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Social Forces in the Middle East. Ed. by Sydney Nettleton Fisher, | 


Cornell University Press, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1955. xvi, 282 pp. Maps. 


17 Specialists from various countries have contributed to this book which offers q_| 


penetrating survey of trends in social development and of the responses made by 


different social groups and classes such as the nomads, the farmers, the industrial 
workers, the merchants, and the intellectuals to the challenge of nationalism, increase | 


in literacy, growth of towns and the emergence of a middle class. Also religion is dealt 
with in as much as it is influenced by, and influences, social evolution, as well as the 
conflict of the Arabian states with Israel. Some chapters deal with the latter country, 


THOMPSON, VirGINIA and RicHarp ADLOFF. Minority Problems in 
Southeast Asia. Issued under the auspices of the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford (Ca.) 1955. vili, 295 pp. 


Various diverse minority problems are expertly treated here. The authors give a survey , 


based on an extensive study of source material, of the economic and political signifi. 
cance of the Chinese minorities in South-East Asia which consist of some 12,500,000 
people, and also of a number of indigenous minorities such as those of the Eurasians 
and the Ambonese of Indonesia. Attention is also paid to religious groups. Special 
mention should be made of the chapters on the Indian minorities in the various 
countries (a subject hitherto neglected), and the Christian minorities. 


Ceylon 


Six-Year Programme of Investment 1954/55 to 1959/60. The Govern- | 


ment of Ceylon, Planning Secretariat, Colombo 195 5.x, 510 pp. Tables. 


This volume not only reproduces the contents of the projects in the six-year investment 
programme, but also contains a discussion of general investment policy in the public 


and the private sectors. Besides, a detailed treatment is given to the different sections | 


of the programme, such as agricultural export, forestry, industries, credit, tourism and 
transport, as well as the social services, the administration and defence. A wealth of 
information on Ceylonese economic and social conditions such as they are at present 
and as they probably will develop is offered in this well-prepared book. 


China 


La Cina d’oggi. [Il Ponte, Numero straordinario]. “La Nuova Italia”, 

Firenze 1956. 727 pp. Ill. 
Numerous writers, mainly Italians and Chinese, have co-operated to produce this 
voluminous work on the new China. The idea of publishing such a work, that illumi- 
nates the cultural as well as the political, economic and social development, and that 
includes some contributions by Chinese authors, owes its origin and execution to the 
results of the visit of an Italian cultural mission to that country. Generally speaking a 
considerable measure of benevolence predominates in the judgment given, though 
criticism is not absent. At the end several book reviews and biographical notes on 
the contributors are given. 


Escarra, JEAN. La Chine. 2 Fascicules. Les Cours de Droit, Paris 
1955. 265 pp. (in 2 Vols.). 


This is a stencilled publication of the text of a series of lectures given by professor 
Escarra at the Institut d’Etudes politiques of the University of Paris in 1954-1955. It 
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cher, contains a survey of Chinese history, particularly since the first World War, of language, 
culture and the present day political, economic and social relationships. Their treatment 

haa | is largely based on official publications. 

“a Im neuen China. Ein Reisebericht. Verlagsvereinigung “Zeitdienst”, 

crease Ziitich 1956. 124 pp. Il. 

; dealt This elaborated itinerary of a Swiss delegation to China testifies to a great admiration 

as the | for the communist regime. Equal praise is awarded to the economic achievements, 

untry, social improvements and cultural prosperity. As far as politics are concerned a defence 
| is made of the theory that dictatorship admits of a large and increasing measure of 

AS in | democracy. 

ional 


ress, | Mao Tsz-Tunc. Ausgewihlte Schriften, Band 2. Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin 1956. 320 pp. 


survey This second volume of the German edition of Mao Tse-tung’s Works contains the 
signifi. first half of that of the Chinese edition. It deals with the years 1937 and 1938 in which 
00,000 the struggle against the Japanese aggressors became one of the main tasks. In a number 
rasians of articles and speeches Mao Tse-tung defines the attitude of the Communist Party in 
Special this “national war”, which set it the task of fighting “on two fronts” — against the 
ratious foreign as well as the internal enemies. The first volume was mentioned in this Review, 


1956, Nr. 1, on p. 29. 


STAROBIN, JOSEPH. Paris to Peking. Cameron Associates, Inc., New 


vern- | otk 1955. 280 pp. 
ables. | This elaborate travel account contains mainly political annotations and observations. 
| The author travelled from France through Russia to China where he resided for a year. 


a He is an American journalist who upholds an independent Marxist standpoint which, 
i> a however, leans strongly towards communism. This is particularly clear in his dis- 
wey cussion of China. American policy is criticised. On the other hand it is considered 
ihe desirable that socialism should adapt itself to national traditions in each country. 
eal 
present} Waker, Ricuarp L. China under Communism. The First Five 
J 74 xy 
| Years. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London 1956. xv, 403 pp. Ill. 
tala” Waker, RicHarp L. China unter dem Kommunismus. Die ersten 
ams | fiinf Jahre. Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, Stuttgart 1956. 452 pp. IIL. 
S> g 959. 452 Pp 
; Prof. Walker of Yale University treats some aspects of communist dominion in China, 
= this such as, for example, the development of a totalitarian-controlled intellectual life, the 
 iltumi- conditions of farmers and workers and foreign policy. One of the questions which he 
and that tackles is the possibility of a separation between China and the Soviet Union, a possi- 
at the bility he considers slight. This book is based on a thorough study of original source 
caking a material and is undoubtedly one of the best and most informed on the new China 
though The author’s whole attitude to the question is extremely negative. 
otes On 


India 


, Pats | BercHaus, Erwin. Nehru. Ein Lebensbild des grossen Inders. Arani 
Verlags-GmbH, Berlin-Grunewald 1955. 206 pp. Il. 

professor This biography of Nehru is especially recommended to the general reader who wishes 
-1955- It to get some impression of the struggles and desires, the mentality and the ideals 
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animating the intellectual leading classes of the Indian people today, and also in the 
past. Though popularly written, this book nevertheless contains a treasure of inte- 
resting data. The author is a discerning admirer of Nehru, whose home and foreign 
policies he views in the light of a contest with China in solving the economic and 
social problems. 





GANGULT, B. N. India’s Economic Relations with the Far Eastern and 
Pacific Countries in the Present Century. Publ. under the auspices of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, by Orient Longmans, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 1956. 


V, 348 pp. 

India’s neighbours, but also China, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and the United States are the partners in India’s economic relations which are 
the subject of this scholarly work. It offers much information on trade movements in 
the heydays of the Colonial Empire, but also on the shift that took place after the 
attainment of independence, viz. from export of food and raw materials toward a 
greater export of manufactured goods. The dollar shortage is now one of the acutest 
problems which influences trade considerably. 


GLEDHILL, ALAN. Fundamental Rights in India. Stevens & Sons Ltd., 
London 1955. xvi, 134 pp. 
The application of Fundamental Rights as set forth in the Constitution forms the 
subject of this elucidating study which is based on a thorough investigation of relevant 
jurisprudence. Prof. Gledhill points out that in many instances the existence of these 
rights has prevented abuse on the part of the government. 


INGHAM, KENNETH. Reformers in India 1793-1833. An account of the 

work of Christian missionaries on behalf of social reform. Cambridge 

University Press, Cambridge, London 1956. xi, 150 pp. Map. 
A great deal of source material, among which the archives of the missionary societies 
take up an important place, forms the basis of the author’s detailed treatment of the 
social activities of the missionaries, including education and medical care, though the 
main issues dealt with are their struggle against caste prejudice and safi (the burning 
alive of widows). Light is also thrown on the position of the Indian Christians, The 
bibliography is very copious. 


JAGANNADHAM, V. Social Insurance in India. International Educational 

Publishing House Ltd. Djambatan, Amsterdam 1954. iv, 100 pp. 
Experience gained in India in the field of social insurance and its possibilities in the 
future are compared with the results of social security in England and The Netherlands. 
Not only the history but particularly the actual problems are investigated. The author 
takes an optimistic view of the chances of a successful programme, also for agriculture, 
and believes that a further introduction of social insurance would contribute to the 
necessary redistribution of national property. 


Labour Adjudications in India (1942-47). Compiled by D. G. Damle, 
assisted by S. G. Athavle and S. G. Samant. Orient Longmans Ltd, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 1954. xii, 1053 pp. 
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he The awards by the adjudicators - mostly High Court Judges and the like - under the 
"a Compulsory Adjudication of industrial disputes as this worked under Defence of 
| India Rules, have largely contributed to modern Indian industrial law. The present 
. volume contains the full text of all the awards made in Bombay with the exception 


of the textile industry. They have been arranged here according to the industries to 

which they pertain. Apart from Bombay, summaries of awards from Bengal and the 
d United Provinces have also been included. As a careful publication of sources this book 

: deserves the full attention of those who occupy themselves with the history and the 

present conditions of Indian social legislation. 

ns, 

56. PaNIKKAR, K. M. Hindu Society at Cross Roads. Asia Publishing 

| House, Bombay, Calcutta 1955. v, 102 pp. 








ind, The “cross roads” at which the Hindus are standing, are formed by that leading to a 
are pursuit of real state policy in breaking up the caste and joint family systems — which, in 
sin the opinion of the author, are no essential part of Hinduism as a religion - and, on the 
the other hand, by a return to the traditions of untouchability and the like. It is argued that 
rd a the Hindus should find ways to transform themselves radically from “an unorganised 
atest | mass of ill-defined social groups into a single community”. 
| 
Iran 
td., Grrer, Drerricn. Die Sowjetunion und Iran. Eine Untersuchung 


mut Aussenpolitik der UdSSR im Nahen Osten. Bohlau-Verlag, Koln, 
; the Graz 1955. iii, 100 pp. Map. 


ree This is a thorough study on relations between the Soviet Union and Iran since the 


these October Revolution. In particular the internal relationships in the latter country are 
investigated, in so far as they could render possible a Soviet or communist intervention. 

: In this connection the commentary on the economy and especially the social tensions, 

the nationalism and the difficulties with the national minorities deserve attention. 

idge 


Israel 


ictices. | SyRKIN, Marte. Way of Valor. A biography of Golda Meyerson. 
ofthe | Sharon Books, New York 19355. 309 pp. 


fh the The author, whose friendship with the present Minister of Foreign affairs of Israel is 

rg of long standing, designates her book as a study of character and a period. She 

. The describes Golda Meyerson as being one of the effective idealists who have created Israel. 
The account of her activities in high posts in Palestine and Israel, of her repeated visits to 

: the United States, the country of her youth, and her ambassadorship in the Soviet Union 

ional provide the occasion for a treatment of the history of the creation of the state in its 

pp. political and human problematics and its present-day problems, and of the attitude 

in the of the outside world, both Jewish and non-Jewish, in the various phases. 

rlands. 

author 


ultur, | BorroNn, HuGu. Japan’s Modern Century. The Ronald Press Com- 
tothe | pany, New York 195 5. xii, 524 pp. Ill. Maps. 


Professor Borton gives a well balanced and documented survey of Japanese history 
of the past hundred years in which political, military, cultural, economic and social 
developments are all dealt with. The book excels in its synoptical powers, is pleasant 
Ltd, to read and gives an acceptable interpretation of the phenomenal expansion of the 
country since it was opened up by Commodore Perry. It deserves the attention of all 


amle, 
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who wish to attain some degree of knowledge of the subject, and certainly of those 
interested in social history. The latter will find a clever analysis of the process of 
social transformation, among other things. 


Outer Mongolia 
Lattimore, OweEn. Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia. Witha 


translation from the Mongol of Sh. Nachukdorji’s Life of Sukebatur 
by Owen Lattimore and Urgungge Onon. Issued under the auspices 
of the Int. Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 'E. J. Brill, 
Leiden 1955. x, 186 pp. 
The “Life of Sukebatur” is used in the country itself for the purposes of political 
indoctrination. Prof. Lattimore explains in the excellent first part of this book, 
that this region has taken up a peculiar position among the “satellites”. The collecti- 
visation of agriculture, for example, has never been carried through since the first 
attempts met with powerful opposition. The position of the country has, of course, 


been drastically altered since the communists have come into power in China and 
Inner Mongolia. 


The Philippines 
JENKINS, SHIRLEY. American Economic Policy toward the Philippines. 
With an Introduction by Claude A. Buss. Publ. under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Pacific Relations. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford (Ca.) 195 4. vili, 181 pp. 
A critical, well-founded analysis is given here of American economic policy and 
especially of the Philippine Trade Act which regulated economic relations between the 
two countries though in some respects unsatisfactorily. The economic crisis of 1949 
and the Bell Mission to the islands in 1950, is also discussed at length. Naturally the 


Philippine administration has been studied and the reactions to American business 
activities are also brought into the picture. 


ScaFF, ALvIn H. The Philippine Answer to Communism. Stanford 

University Press, Stanford (Ca.) 1955. ix, 165 pp. Ill. 
After making a thorough study of the causes for the Hukbalahap movement, in which 
the emphasis is laid on the social factors, Professor Scaff gives an expert treatment of 
the measures taken against it. The greater part of the book is devoted to an exposition 
of the army’s Economic Development Corps project which, by founding settlements, 
has laid the basis for a positive approach to the problem. The present president 
Magsaysay has played a very important role in the development of this project. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics - Russia 
(Asian Territorities) 

Hayir, BAymirza. Turkestan im XX. Jahrhundert. [Forschungen zur 
neuen Geschichte der Volker Osteuropas und Asiens]. C. W. Leske 
Verlag, Darmstadt 1956. 406 pp. Maps. 

As teacher and civil servant in Turkestan the author was enabled to gain much expeti- 
ence which, along with an extensive study of the literature, has made the writing of 
this book possible. He gives a survey of the history of the territory (at present a union 
of five republics) in this century which is of academic standing. The emphasis is laid 
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on the struggle between Russianisation and communism on the one hand, and 
Turkestani nationalism on the other. The more general significance of this is clear; 
Turkestan is the first and most thoroughly Sovietized Asiatic territory (Siberia is 
quantitatively more Russian) with, moreover, a Mohammedan population. 


Viet-Nam 


Fatt, BERNARD B. The Viet-Minh Regime. Government and Admi- 
nistration in the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. Revised Ed. 
Issued jointly with the Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University, 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 1956. x, 196 pp. 
Ill. Maps. 
A reliable study based on a thorough use of available sources is given here of the rise 
and development of the “Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam”, the republic under 
communist rule in the north. The author devotes equal attention to the home and 
foreign events and struggles. Special mention should be made of the agrarian policy 


and of the effective political propaganda made by the communists which up till now 
has not been answered adequately by its weak adversaries. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 


Australia 


Liberty in Australia. Ed. by John Wilkes. [Publication of the Austra- 
lian Institute of Political Science]. Angus and Robertson, London, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington 1955. xi, 211 pp. 
This book contains a collection of the papers read at the 21st Summer School of the 
Australian Institute of Political Science, held in January, 1955, together with the 
texts of the discussions. Six papers were presented in which distinguished scholars 
dealt with liberty in its various aspects including economic freedom, Compulsory 


trade unionism is one of the items discussed in detail; another is the question of the 
ban on the Communist Party. The book as a whole constitutes an important contri- 


bution to, as well as an impressive testimony of, the Australian way of thinking. 


PALMER, VANCE. The Legend of the Nineties. Melbourne University 
Press, Melbourne; Cambridge University Press, London, New York 


1954. 175 pp. 
In the nineties the process of creating a true Australian nation came to a head; this 
fact is responsible for the “legend of the nineties”. In reality, this period was not so 
exclusive; its dominating trends are already observable in former years and have been 
continued up to the present day. The writer of this attractive »ook has given us a 
lively picture of the political, social and cultural life of that decade. 


PERLMAN, Mark. Judges in Industry. A Study of Labour Arbitration 
in Australia. Melbourne University Press, Melbourne 1954. xviii, 
219 pp. Ill., Tables. 
This book deals with the Australian system of regulating industrial conflicts. The task 
is entrusted to tribunals under the jurisdiction of the legislative power which endeavour 
to achieve their purpose by means of mediation and arbitration. The method employed 
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under the system varies in the different branches of industry. Accordingly, in addition 


to a gencral survey, the author gives a special treatment of the activities of the tribunals 
in three branches of industry, namely the pastoral industry, the metal industry and the 


stevedores’ profession. 


Wess, LEIcester. Communism and Democracy in Australia. A Survey 
of the 1951 Referendum. Publ. for The Australian National University, 
F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne 195 4. ix, 214 pp. Ill. 
From 27 April 1950 when Prime Minister Menzies introduced the Communist Party 
Dissolution Bill to 21 September 1951 when the referendum, which implied a negative 
result for the government’s proposal, was held, Australian political life was chatrac- 
terised by the struggle for the suppression of communism as a political party and asa 


power factor in trade unionism. Apart from giving a survey of the parliamentary 
debates, the author also describes the attitude adopted by the press and gives interesting 


observations on the political relationships. 


EUROPE 


BreYER, RICHARD. Das Deutsche Reich und Polen 1932-1937. Aussen- 

politik und Volksgruppenfragen. Holzner-Verlag, Wiirzburg 19355. 

xli, 360 pp. 
Prior to 1933 relations between Germany and Poland were dominated by revisionist 
endeavours on the part of the former, and the oppression of the German minority on 
that of the latter. During the earlier years of his rule, Hitler gave no encouragement 
to national aspirations in this direction since he wished to realize other plans, in 
particular in the West. The effect of this on the position of the German minority in 
Poland was, however, slight. This book gives a survey of the facts; Beck’s policy in 
particular is dealt with in detail. The pro-German (not pro-national-socialist) sympa- 
thies of the writer are evident. 


Farkas, Juttus von. Siidosteuropa. Ein Uberblick. Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, Gottingen 1955. 135 pp. Map. 
Prof. von Farkas gives a survey of the geography, population and history of South- 
East Europe - mainly the old Austro-Hungarian empire, Rumania and Bulgaria. In 


this very concise form he has, indeed, succeeded in picking out the most essential 
features without showing any prejudice as regards country or people. The historical 


survey covers the period up to 1945. 


Forced Labor in the “People’s Democracies”. Edited by Richard K. 
Carlton. Published for the Mid-European Studies Center of the Free 
Europe Comnittee, Inc. Frederick A. Praeger, New York 19535. v, 
248 pp. Maps. 
The book gives a detailed survey of the rules governing forced labor and their practical 
application in the countries Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland and 
Yugoslavia, with some additional information on China. A marked difference with 
the other countries is observed for Yugoslavia, where forced labor is restricted and 
has no economic significance. For all countries the year 1953 marks a change to less 
stringent forms than those previously in existence. The general aspects are discussed 
in the first section of the book, after which follow per-country surveys. 
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Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges in Dokumenten. I. Der Weg 


mm Kriege, 1938-1939. Il. An der Schwelle des Krieges, 1939. 
[Weltgeschichte der Gegenwart in Dokumenten, hrsg. von Prof. Dr. 
Michael Freund]. Verlag Herder, Freiburg; Verlag Karl Alber, 
Freiburg, Miinchen 1953, 1955. xii, 474 pp.; XVi, 503 pp. 
In this admirable documentary publication (in the German language) the stress is laid 
on German politics and international reactions to them; for the rest, the publication 
almost exclusively concerns Europe. From the available sources a very objective 
selection has been made of letters, speeches and diplomatic papers. The latter form 
the major part of the work and include primarily reports from representatives abroad. 
With the aid of an explanatory, connective text, they give the reader a detailed and 
reliable picture. The first of these two introductory volumes deals with the period 


between the Czechoslovakian crisis and 15 March 1939; the second ends with the 
outbreak of the war. 


GooRMAGHTIGH, JOHN. European Coal and Steel Community. 
(International Conciliation, No. 503]. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York 1955. 67 pp. 
The author gives a good synopsis of the history and working of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, illustrating his observations with innumerable examples drawn 
from practice. The attitudes of the governments and the parliaments in the countries 


that are taking part in the Community are also mentioned; the political standpoints 
and wishes are clearly demonstrated. 


HarPeE, WERNER VON. Die Sowjetunion, Finnland und Skandinavien 
1945-1955. Zwei Berichte zu den internationalen Beziehungen der 
Nachkriegszeit. Mit einem Quellenverzeichnis der Vertrige, Abkom- 
men und Noten, bearbeitet von Dietrich Geyer. Bohlau Verlag 
Kéln, Graz 1956. 67 pp. 
As far as Finland is concerned the author refers back to the war of the winter of 1939° 
1940. The emphasis rests on the exceptional position of Finland as compared with the 
other Eastern European states defeated in the war. The treatment of Scandinavia is 
made for the most part from the standpoint of the strategical position of that area 
which renders it a special object of Russian diplomacy. 


LazircH, BRANKO. Les partis communistes d’Europe 1919-1955. 
Les iles d’Or, Paris 1956. 255 pp. 
This book gives a useful survey of the history of the communist parties in Europe 


up to 1955. A general introduction and a chapter on the international organisations are 
followed by a treatment of the individual parties. This major part of the work is 


organized as follows; first comes a survey of the history of the party, thereafter follow 
the available statistics on the number of members and the manner in which this 


number has developed, and finally biographical data are given of the most prominent 
figures in the party. 


MarczEwski, JEAN. La Croissance économique des démocraties 
populaires. [Université de Paris, Institut d’Etudes Politiques]. Les 
Cours de Droit, Paris 1954. 392 pp. Tables. 
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The subject of this study is the economic development of the “people’s democracies”, This 

In world economy this group of countries occupies a central position between the Ages 

so-called economically undeveloped territories on the one hand, and the highly defin 

developed industrial countries in Western Europe and North America on the other, been 

The Soviet Union and the western countries are competing in the lending of assistance of th 

to the Asiatic and African countries. The group of Eastern European countries,on the dealt 

contrary, thanks to the existing political state of affairs, is entirely reliant on the Acet 

Soviet Union for economic assistance. The period between the two world wars, during cultu 

which time the great problem of these countries was rural overpopulation, is dealt the e: 
with in the first volume. The second deals with the years 1945 to 1949, and the third 

with the period after 1949. Russe 

) ; schicht 

Meyer, Henry Corp. Mitteleuropa in German Thought and Action 1956. 2 

1815-1945. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 1955. xv, 378 pp. This 

Using a wealth of source material, the writer has succeeded in offering a full picture great 

of the conception and practice of Mitteleuropa especially in the years preceding and crime 

during the first world war. His evaluation of the idea as it was put forward by Nau the ai 

mann, for instance, is positive; it should not be put on a par with that of Pan-Ger- ation 

manism or even National-Socialism. Mitteleuropa was a conception of a new relation and { 

between different nations co-operating in a time in which national units were be- Euro 


coming too small to flourish. Its failure was at the same time a failure to solve the 
complicated problems of Central Europe and gave way to the extremist racial views SCHIEI 


in Germany and extreme nationalism in the successor states in the Danube basin. Studie 
Die Ostgebiete des Deutschen Reiches. Ein Taschenbuch. Im Auf- deutscl 
trage des Johann Gottfried Herder-Forschungsrates hrsg. von Gott- ei 
hold Rhode. 2. Aufl. Holzner-Verlag, Wiirzburg 1955. xv, 288 pp. thi 
19 Maps. distin 
A number of experts treat the various aspects of the former German territories at geois 
present under Polish and Russian rule. Apart from the geography and history up to oe 
the nineteenth century the objects of observation are especially the development of the Radel 


frontier since 1914, the trend of the population, the economy up to 1945 and later, and 
the cultural life of the peoples. In general predominance is given to the German SHIRE 


standpoint. Special mention should be made of the excellent maps appended to the Denma 
work. The factual material presented in this book is reliable. vii, 437 
Recer 


RENTIER, JEANNINE. L’activité du Conseil de ’ Europe dans le domaine 


form 
social. [Collection scientifique de la faculté de droit de l Université treatn 
de Liége, 4]. Georges Thone, Liége 1954. xv, 206 pp. 
ut t 


The author reviews the activities of the Council of Europe in the social field. A treat- 
ment is given of the various social problems which have occupied the attention of the 
Council, e.g. those of social security and social assistance, the question of population, The U 
the refugee problem, the question of housing, the social problems of the youth and the c 
protection of children. The author expresses her admiration for the results achieved. Atlas]. 
graphic 
Ronve, Gorrnoip. Die Ostgrenze Polens. Politische Entwicklung, | sity Pre 
kulturelle Bedeutung und geistige Auswirkung. I. Band. Im Mittel- | gon, 
alter bis zum Jahre 1401. Bohlau-Verlag, Kéln, Graz 1955. xvi, work 


458 pp. Genealogical Tables, Maps. of Ea 


count 
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J This very extensive and thorough study on the Eastern Polish frontier in the Middle 
¢ Ages up to 1401, the year in which the Polish-Lithuanian Union received a more 
; definite shape, is of importance for social history since a great deal of attention has 
, been paid to the colonisation of the frontier regions and to the social repercussions 
Q of the continuous frontier changes. Not only is the attitude of the Poles to Russia 


" dealt with, but also their attitude to the Lithuanians, White Russians and Ukrainians. 
e Acentral object of the author’s interest is also the problem of the frontiers of Western 
g culture, the history of which to a certain extent corresponds with those of Poland in 
It the east. 

d 


RussELL OF Liverpoot, Lord. Geissel der Menschheit. Kurze Ge- 
schichte der Nazikriegsverbrechen. Verlag Volk und Welt, Berlin 
fn 1956. 264 pp. Ill. 

This is the German edition of The Scourge of the Swastika, a book which aroused 


re | great interest throughout the whole world. It presents a terrifying picture of the 
nd crimes of the Nazis, and in particular the treatment of prisoners in concentration camps, 
U the annihilation of the Jews, torture methods employed in cross-questioning, retali- 
er- ation measures enforced in occupied countries following on attacks made on Germans, 
on and forced labour. The treatment covers the entire territory ruled by the Nazis in 
De- Europe. 

he 


ws | ScHIEDER, THEODOR. Die Probleme des Rapallo-Vertrags. Eine 
Studie tiber die deutsch-russischen Beziehungen 1922-1926. West- 


deutscher Verlag, Koln, Opladen 1956. 100 pp. 


af- 

It is especially the very divergent motives which made powerful groups the supporters 
tt- P y ry s P group: PP 

of a policy of co-operation in both Germany and Russia that are carefully analysed 
p. in this booklet. As an example of this mention may be made of the three trends 

distinguishable in Russia in 1922; Lenin wished to sign a temporary pact with bour- 
a geois Germany without relinquishing plans for a future revolutionisation, the Comin- 
to tern aspired exclusively to an alliance with the revolutionary German proletariat, whilst 
the Radek advocated co-operation between the communists and nationalists in Germany. 


and 


nan | SHIRER, WILLIAM L. The Challenge of Scandinavia. Norway, Sweden, 


the } Denmark and Finland in Our Time. Robert Hale Ltd., London 19356. 
vii, 437 pp. Map. 


Recent history and the contemporary situation in the four Scandinavian countries 


oy form the themes of this book. The author, a competent journalist, gives a detailed 
ite treatment of the attitudes of the various parties and personalities in these countries 

shortly before and during the Second World War. Social relations receive attention 
- but the political relations comprise the principal item. The contribution made by these 
is countries to European civilisation is clearly elucidated. 


he | Ihe U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. [Oxford Regional Economic 
ved, | Atlas]. Prepared by the Economist Intelligence Unit and the Carto- 
graphic Department of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. Oxford Univer- 
ng, | sity Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, London 19356. viii, 134 pp. 

, Both the excellent maps and the texts belonging to them make this book a standard 
XV1, work in its field. The atlas convers the U.S.S.R., East Germany, the communist states 
of Eastern Europe (including Yugoslavia) and the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
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Apart from general refererence maps it contains topic maps dealing among other 
things with geology, climate, history, transport, and population; some of them 
dealing with the whole region, others with special countries or parts of them, 
Particular mention should be made of those supplementary texts providing information 
on the production of base materials, industry and foreign trade. 


VAUSSARD, MAURICE. Histoire de la démocratie chrétienne. I. France, 
Belgique, Italie. Editions du Seuil, Paris 1956. 333 pp. 


The history of Christian democracy in the three countries as a political idea and as q 
movement is viewed here in close connection with the influence of the Church 
through all its representatives from the highest to the lowest and with the social- 
economic evolution. This discussion develops into a detailed survey of the part played 
by Catholic democrats in the post-war politics of their countries. Critical in detail and 
yet identifying himself with their concepts, as far as the main lines are concerned, the 
writer reveals a great depth of knowledge. 


Austria 


Franz, GeorG. Liberalismus. Die deutschliberale Bewegung in det 
Habsburgischen Monarchie. Verlag Georg D. W. Callwey, Miinchen 


1955-531 pp- 

After a survey on the period from Joseph II to the revolution of 1848-’49 the author 
treats of the rise of Austro-German liberalism which was greatly influenced by Josephi- 
nism (and also anti-clericalism) and was connected with the peculiar national 
relationships in the Hapsburg Monarchy. The second part is taken up with a sociologi- 
cal investigation into the media of the liberal movement in which its very varied 
composition of ranks and classes is particularly striking. The part played by the Jews, 
who were prominent in the journalist as well as the financial world, was considerable, 
The third part deals with the Schmerling period (1861-1865), the conservative-liberal 
minister and the reaction up to 1867. This work is based on an extensive research of 
archives. 


Zeitbilder 1956. Sozialistische Beitrige zur Dichtung der Gegenwart. 
Hrsg. von Adolf Scharf. Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 
Wien 1956. 196 pp. Ill. 
As is the case with the volume which appeared in 1955, Prof. Fritz Kurz has madea 
careful selection from the prose and poetry of 34 Austrian Socialist writers and thus 
their significance for the cultural life of the country is clearly emphasized. The choice 
of the items selected was determined not so much by political as by literary con- 
siderations. 


Belgium 
BrouckéreE, Louts DE. Oeuvres Choisies. Tome troisiéme. Le défen- 
seur de la paix. Introduction par Henri Rolin. Fondation Louis de 
Brouckére, Bruxelles n.d. (1956). 437 pp. 
The volumes I and II of De Brouckére’s Selected Works were reviewed in the Bulletin 
of the International Institute of Social History, 1954, Nr. 2, on p. 151, and 1955, Nr. 3, 
on p. 198. The present third volume contains articles on co-operation and on inter- 


national questions, which are of a more theoretical character, whereas the fourth and 
last volume will contain contributions of a practical nature on international problems. 
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Of special interest are the study on the relation of the cooperative movement and 
organisations with the state, the discussions of the Russian Revolution — which is 
compared with the French Revolution —, the development in Germany in the years 
immediately following World War I and on the disarmament problem as it was dealt 
with at Geneva in 1927. 


DELSINNE, Léon. Le Parti Ouvrier Belge des origines 4 1894. La 
Renaissance du Livre, Bruxelles 1955. 151 pp. 


Briefly the author discusses the commencement of the Belgian labour movement as 
seen against the background of the social-economic relations up to the year of the 
election victory, 1894, when the ten-year-old party managed to obtain 20% of the 
votes. Essential events and changes are excellently treated. Some short biographies 
are included at the end. 


KetpERS, Freppy. L’Organisation administrative de la Sécurité 
sociale en Belgique. [Collection scientifique de la faculté de droit de 
PUniversité de Liége, 5]. Faculté de Droit de Liege, Liége 1955. 
wv, 265 PP- 
The author gives an extensive description of the system of social security that has 
developed in Belgium and which owes its origin to the initiative of the workers 
unions and of the employers. The system thus created is less efficient than a rationally 
constructed organisation such as can be found in countries where the state has taken 
the initiative. The author rejects replacement by a new, rationally constructed, system, 
but he urges partial reorganisations based on a fixed plan for the system as a whole. 


Czechoslovakia 


BARTON, PAuL et ALBERT WEIL. Salariat et contrainte en Tchécoslo- 
vaquie. Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, Paris 1956. 311 pp. 


Both authors are Czechoslovakians, the former being a worker who later studied at 
the university, and the latter a lawyer. Both left their country after the communist coup 
d’état of 1948. Here they present a well documented survey of social policy from the 
establishment of the republic up to the present day in which the demolition of the 
former under the communist regime strikes the eye. In particular the aspects in which 
the freedom of the workers has been restricted is investigated; there is, namely, a 
large category that in fact falls between paid and forced labour. 


Eire 
Dickson, CHARLES. The Wexford Rising in 1798. Its causes and its 
course. The Kerryman Ltd., Tralee n.d. viii, 273 pp. Map. 
The author has succeeded in placing the Wexford rising against the background of the 
general situation in Ireland in those days. Apart from this the book is local history in 
giving a detailed description of the situation in County Wexford during the latter 
years of the eighteenth century. Striving after a non-partisan attitude the author 


examines the Catholics’ fears of Protestant aggressiveness and the Protestants’ fears 
of a popish plot, and the various interpretations given to the rising. 


Toner, JEROME. Rural Ireland. Some of its Problems. With a Fore- 
word by Shane Leslie and a Commentary by T. J. Kiernan. Clonmore 
& Reynolds Ltd., Dublin 1955. 98 pp. 
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Ireland is preponderantly an agrarian country and its most important social problems 
are agrarian questions. They are the result of the social-historical evolution of the 
country, but are also due to the lack of certain characteristics and abilities in the rum 
population. The author deals with this at length in his book and also comments on 
the role of the Muintir na Tire, a movement aimed at freeing Ireland of its most 
urgent difficulties, mainly by promoting community feeling and its practical application, 


France 


L’Abbé Pierre vous parle... Textes rassemblés par L.-C. Repland, 
[Collection “Le poids du jour”]. Les Editions du Centurion, Paris 


1955. 197 pp. Ill. 
In this book various speeches of the well-known Abbé Pierre are reproduced. In 
vivid words they give expression to the aims of this priest, namely by means 
of practical methods and self-help to ameliorate the lot of tens of thousands of French- 
men, and in particular Parisians, especially as regards the question of housing. The 
greatness of the work done by this priest clearly emerges, also in the detailed intro- 
duction. 


Alphonse Aulard. [Cahiers d’Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise]. 

Sirey, Paris n.d. (1955). 81 pp. 
This is an issue of the paper of the Société d’Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise entirely 
devoted to Alphonse Aulard. It contains the messages read and the speeches held in 
commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the death of Aulard at the meeting of the 
Société. Aulard, honoured here as the first strictly scientific practitioner of the History 
of the French Revolution, is discussed from different viewpoints as scholar, teacher 
and individual. B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch, who has since died, contributed the most 
elaborate essay: Alphonse Aulard et lhistoire constitutionelle de la Révolution 
Frangaise. 


AuMONT, MICHELE. Monde ouvrier méconnu. Carnets d’usine, 
Illustrations de Gabriel Gobin. Editions Spes, Paris 1956. 423 pp. 
In this book, too, the author describes the life of the workers in the factories which 


she shared for five years in order to learn it thoroughly. Here she relates her experiences 
which also provided her with material for observations based on her Roman Catholic 
faith. Apart from the mutual companionship, the attitude towards the machine and the 
importance of the trade union etc., it is the dechristianisation of the workers which 
intrigues her. 


Biron, Louis. La démocratie chrétienne dans la politique frangaise. 
Sa grandeur, ses servitudes. H. Siraudeau et Cie, Angers n.d. 170 pp. 
Christian democracy as a political and social thought has a long tradition in France. 


The author has written a well-documented history, a striking feature of which is his 
opinion that the beginning of the 1848 revolution was inspired mainly by this. The 
Mouvement Populaire Republicain which grew out of the resistance movement and post- 
war problematics in general receive proportionately the most attention. It was the 
first Catholic-democratic party of importance with influence throughout the whole 
country and not merely in certain regions. 


Cuoury, Maurice. Tous bandits d’honneur! Résistance et Libération 
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de la Corse (Juin 1940-Octobre 1943). Préface d’Arthur Giovoni. 
Editions Sociales, Paris 1956. 221 pp. Ill. Map. 


The resistance movement on Corsica was of a peculiar character since Italy aspired 
to its possession. At the end of 1942 it was occupied by Italian troups and later by 
Germans. In September 1943 the resistance began and a month later Corsica was 
liberated by the allies. In this book the honour of organising the resistance movement 
is accredited primarily to the communists and the emphasis is laid on the importance 
of the part played by the resistance in the liberation. 


Correspondance de Martin Barcos, abbé de Saint-Cyran. Editée et 
ptésentée pat Lucien Goldmann. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris 1956. 629 pp. 


By applying the Marxist method to the study of the works of Pascal and Racine the 
author has formed the opinion that these works had their roots in a trend formerly 
present in Jansenism but now unknown. This was proved to be correct, and in the 
person of the Abbé de Barcos, whose letters and works are published in this book, the 
author discovered the central figure of this extreme trend. This legacy is of eminent 
importance for the treatment of some cardinal questions concerning Jansenism 
indicated by the author. He also gives a sociological treatment of why and in what way 
this trend fell into the background in the group and in historiography. 


CroziER, MICHEL. Petits fonctionnaires au travail. Compte rendu 
Pune enquéte sociologique effectuée dans une grande administration 
publique parisienne. Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Paris 1955. 126 pp. 


This study is based on research carried out among a number of women employed 
in a large government office in Paris, the objects of investigation being the activities, 
attitude towards superiors and fellow workers, attitude to life, social behaviour, 
interests, etc. A number of interesting results obtained from interviews are carefully 
worked up. 


De la Résistance 4 la Révolution. Anthologie de la presse clandestine 
francaise. Editions de la Baconniére, Neuchatel 1945. 266 pp. 


This anthology contains selections from resistance papers, declarations and the like, 
as for example the address of cardinals and archbishops to Marshall Pétain in July 1942. 
Various political trends are represented. To a large extent the choice has fallen on 
those writings dealing with the post war politics and the economic and social recon- 
struction of France. A good picture is drawn of the ideals prevailing in the resistance 
movement and the expectations and illusions. 


Etudes sur la tradition francaise de l’association ouvriére. Par E. 
Poulat, J. Gaumont, H. Desroche, A. Meister. [Bibliothéque Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie de la Coopération, IV]. 148 pp. 


The first of the four authors contributes a commentary on two manuscripts of Fourier 
which are published here for the first time; of the second there is a survey of the social 


way of thinking from the “phalansteric Utopianism” to the “associationism” of 1948; 


the third author is represented by a valuable, reasoned bibliography on the workers’ 
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association in nineteenth century France together with a study on co-operative th 

societies and communities for production (communautés de travail), whilst the fourth eri 

author has contributed a short study on the dusation of life of the co-operative societies 

for production since 1884. HAL 
an ms ; a fp Sime 

GocuEL, Frangors. Le régime politique francais. Editions du Seui), 8 

. 140 pp. 

Paris 1955. 140 pp Fi 
After a lucid description of the most important institutions of the fourth Republic as pa 
seen against the background of the third Republic, this able booklet gives commen- D 
taries on the French party system, which only in the fourth Republic attained a co 
considerable degree of development, and on the ,,pressure-groups”. Since the regime liv 
does not function satisfactorily reforms must be introduced, and the extremely = 
competent author investigates the conditions of these. 

Hav 

GoipMAnN, Lucten. Le dieu caché. Etude sur la vision tragique dans eigh 

les Pensées de Pascal et dans le théatre de Racine. Librairie Gallimard, |, 47 

Paris 1955. 454 pp. nT 
In this thorough and important work the author explains, in his interesting method- Lg 
ological observations, the significance of the knowledge of “We/tanschauung’” for the liv 
interpretation of great human creations. He believes Pascal’s Pensées and Racine’s * 
Tragédies have emanated from definite, tragic tendencies in Jansenism. By applying ce 
the Marxist method a connection is found between the content of Jansenism and the th 
living conditions of the social group, the functional nobility, in which it came into 
being. As a starting point for his definition of the tragic and for the development of his IMBE 


method the author uses a work of Lukacs, written in his youth. The details of Pascal’s [Pub 
tragic way of thinking — which the author considers to bridge the gap with the later 


dialectic way of thinking — are described from the examples in the Pensées, and com- 455 I 

parisons are made with the conceptions of Kant, whom the author also considers a A 

tragic thinker. in 

au 

Grundpositionen der franzésischen Aufklirung [Neue Beitrage zur th 

Literaturwissenschaft I]. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1955. 386 pp. . 

0 

In this book essays written by seven Marxist-communist scholars of Eastern Germany co 

which deal with different aspects of French Enlightenment are brought together. 18 

Arthur Baumgarten and Manfred Naumann discuss the philosophical and related Be 

social conceptions of Helvetius and Holbach; Diderot’s novel Jacques le Feataliste th 
provides the occasion for Hans Mayer’s observations on the attitude of the author 

towards the various social groups. The limits of the Jacobin state are pointed out by Initi: 


Walter Markov in an analysis of the character and aims of the left-wings Jacobins, d 
: het ; é et de 
Enragés and Heébertistes. Furthermore there are essays on the physiocrats (by Jiirgen 
Kuczynski), on an 18th century sinologue (by Niepage), and on views on war and Jose 
peace (by Walter Bahner) The contributions are documented and amply annotated, Fran 
and are of a good academic standard. 
- ee ils wae CO! 
GurermuthH, Rotr. Die Krise des franzésischen Imperialismus nach Fr: 
dem zweiten Weltkrieg. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, Berlin 1953. 360 pp. | de 
The relative weakening of French in comparison with American capitalism forms one 


of the main themes of this book. The author however, extends his research to include Jako 
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the impoverishment of the working class and the political struggle, and severely 
criticizes the social democrats. 


Harasz, Nicuo.as. Captain Dreyfus. The Story of a mass hysteria. 


Simon and Schuster, New York 1955. 274 pp. 


The Dreyfus affair is discussed here in relation to the unstable mentality prevailing in 
France after the Boulanger episode and the Panama scandal. In this atmosphere 


patriotism degenerated more and more into dangerous nationalism. The nature of 
Dreyfusism and anti-Dreyfusism is closely analyzed. Apart from very extensive ac- 


counts of the various Dreyfus legal proceedings, this very complete book also contains 
lively reports on the Zola and Esterhazy cases. A great deal of attention is also paid to 
reactions abroad, 


Havens, GEorRGE R. The Age of Ideas, From reaction to revolution in 
dghtheenth century France. Henry Holt & Comp., New York 1955. 
3,474 Pp: 


This book is based on the conviction that the problems that occupied the great 
original thinkers of 18th century France are the same as those facing us today. The 


lively, appreciative description of the lives and thoughts of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Diderot form the core of this book. Shorter commentaries on prede- 


cessors and Beaumarchais are appended. The detailed references are, for the benefit of 
the general reader for whom this book is also intended, placed in an appendix. 


ImserT, JEAN. Le droit hospitalier de la Révolution et de Empire. 
Publications de l'Université de la Sarre]. Receuil Sirey, Paris 1954. 


455 Pp- 


Astore of data on social history is contained in this legal study on the care of the poor, 
in which prominence is given to the administration of the hospices. Minutely the 
author of this dissertation investigates not only the legal regulations prevailing during 
the Revolution and the Empire up to 1814, but also the organisation and customs of 
and opinions on, hospices and the care of the poor in general. The changes with regard 
to the Ancien Régime must not be underestimated, as is clearly demonstrated by the 
comparisons made by the author. In his conclusion he sketches the development after 
1815. Mention should also be made of the treatment of the administration in the Dutch, 


Belgium, Luxemburg, German, Italian and Spanish departments incorporated during 
the government of Napoleon I. 


Initiation civique. Plans de travail 4 l’usage des Militants, des Etudiants 
et des Cercles d’études par Gilbert Blardone, Abbé Michel Chartier, 
Joseph Folliet, Abbé Henri Vial. Editions de la Chronique Sociale de 
France, Lyon 1956. 272 pp. 
This booklet is primarily addressed to younger readers and is thus pedagogic in 
conception. The political institutions and systems, social theories and constitution of 


France are discussed from a Roman Catholic standpoint. Papal proclamations on 
democracy and governmental forms are reproduced at the end. 


Jakobiner und Sansculotten. Beitrage zur Geschichte der franzGsischen 
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Revolutionsregierung 1793-1794. Hrsg. von Walter Markov. Riitten 
& Loening, Berlin 1956. ixl, 235 pp. 


Contributions of social-historical importance on the period of Jacobin rule are mak 
by various German, French and two English authors: Walter Markov, Werner 





Krauss, Erich Loos, Albert Soboul, Martin Géhring, Michelle Vendre, Georges | 


Lefebvre, Richard C. Cobb and George F. Rude. Of the subjects treated special mention 
should be made of the article on class warfare in the French Revolution (Soboul) and 


of the origins of the communism of Babeuf (Lefebvre). All contributions are copiously 
documented. 


JEANSON, COLETTE et Francis. L’Algérie hors la loi. Deuxiéme 


édition revue et mise 4 jour. Editions du Seuil, Paris 1955. 320 pp. | 


Maps. 


This book is based on a thorough knowledge of the history and present state of affairs 


in Algeria. An historical survey is followed by a very detailed treatment of the period 


since the Second World War. The authors are outspoken in their criticism of the | 


French policy and clearly indicate the reasons for its failure. Special mention should 
be made of the treatment of the political movements among the Algerians. Rebel 


manifests are included among the printed documents. 


Léon, Prerre. La naissance de la grande industrie en Dauphiné (fin | 


du XVIIe siécle-1869). Préface de Ernest Labrousse. 2 Tomes. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 1954. xvii, 965 pp. (in 2 Vols), 
Ill. Maps. 


This work is based on abundant source material, reports of intendants and prefect, 
departmental and municipal archives as well as the seldom consulted archives of the 
tribunaux de commerce (bankruptcies) and private archives. The author has given as 
complete a picture as possible of the economic, and at the same time of the social 
history of industry in Dauphiné. The book is regional history of the rise of the large 
scale industry which began to oust the artisan class after 1820, but because the author 
also directs his attention to the surrounding areas and because he actually brings the 
entire economic life in the period in question into his field of study, it is essentially 
more than that. 


Lyusrmowa, W. W. Die Wirtschaft Frankreichs und die Lage det 

Werktatigen nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg. Verlag Tribiine, Berlin 

1955. 196 pp. 
The Russian edition of this book appeared in 1952, with which year the treatment ends, 
The author does, indeed, present a great deal of factual material concerning “the 
economy” and “the position of the workers”, but devotes much space, and especially 
much criticism, to the political situation. Communist tactics, including those pet- 
taining to foreign policy, are treated in connection with the general development of 
social-economic relationships which are described as being increasingly unfavourable 
for the working class. 


Questions agraires au temps de la Terreur. Documents publiés et 
annotés par Georges Lefebvre. ze édition revue et augment. 
[collection de Documents inédits sur Histoire économique de h 
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Révolution Francaise]. Henri Potier, La Roche-sur-Yon 1954. 

iv, 274 pP- 
About half of this book is taken up with the documents. The first part contains an 
excellent introduction. According to Jacobin views the state ought to encourage small 
holdings, the opportunity for this being provided by the expropriation of the property 
of the nobility and the church, and at the same time accept social inequality. In the 
country the Jacobin party was composed mainly of well-to-do farmers. Under these 
circumstances no deliberate agrarian policy which gratuitously bestowed the biens 
nationaux on day labourers and poor farmers was possible. The documents reproduced 
refer to all parts of the country. 


Germany 


Das Arbeitsrecht in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Text- 
sammlung der arbeitsrechtlichen Gesetze, Verordnungen, Anord- 
nungen, Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen, Richtlinien usw. 3 Bande. 
VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1955-1956. 
These three volumes comprising some thousands of pages contain the texts of laws, 
bye-laws pertaining to labour rights and conditions governing their enforcement. 


The third volume includes the first three supplements as well as sufficient space for 
the following. The publication is of supreme importance for the study of social 
legislation in Eastern Germany. The material is conveniently arranged and its utili- 
zation is considerable facilitated by a survey of contents and a register. The volumes 
Iand II contain the laws etc. as in force on 31 March 1955. 


Beitrage zur Entwicklung der deutschen Fiirsorge. 75 Jahre Deutscher 
Verein. Carl Heymanns Verlag KG, KGln, Berlin 1955. 564 pp. 
This publication appeared on the 75th anniversary of the body mentioned in the title. 


It commenced its career the year prior the to imperial message of 17 November 1881 
which set forth a programme for social insurances. In the following years Germany 


developed into an important industrial country, a development that was naturally 
accompanied by changes in the social structure. Legislation in the field of social 
security was urgently required, just as private activity in social matters. The above 
mentioned union lent powerful support to this development. 


BrersaumM, Max. Nicht Lob nicht Furcht. Das Leben des Kardinals 

von Galen nach unverdffentlichten Briefen und Dokumenten. Verlag 

Regensberg, Miinster 1955. 222 pp. Ill. 
This is the biography of Clemens August von Galen (1878-1946), Bishop of Munster, 
who gained international fame during the period of Hitler’s dictatorship. The facts, 
especially those relating to the period prior to 1933 are for the most part drawn from 
hitherto unpublished material, the foremost item of which is the correspondence with 
his mother and brother. Apart from his opposition to certain aspects of Nazi policy, 
von Galen’s attitude towards trade unionism and the Catholic political organisation 
is of social-historical significance. 


Biriicuer, Vicco. Freizeit in der industriellen Gesellschaft. Dar- 
gestellt an der jiingeren Generation. Mit 9 Abbildungen und 42 
Tabellen. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1956. xii, 138 pp. 
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This study is concerned with the way in which the youth spends its leisure time. It is 
based on research carried out among a group of young people between the ages of 
15 and 24 by the NWDR. Other recent studies on this subject were also consulted by 
the author. The topics dealt with include the attitude of the youth towards the spending 
of leisure time, the degree of personal choice in the activities and the connection in 
which these are practised. 


CRANKSHAW, Epwarb. Gestapo, Instrument of Tyranny. Putnam, 

London 1956. 275 pp. Ill. 
“Idealism gone rotten”, intolerance in accepting the existence of other peoples 
rendered the Germans of the thirties ripe for the creation and toleration of the Gestapo 
in their midst. In this documented, though rather popularly written, work the writer 
investigates the history, responsibility and mentality of this organisation. In particular 
he lays the emphasis on the rivalries, and on the pecular schizophrenic characteristics 
in such figures as that of Himmler. 


Documents on Germany under Occupation 1945-1954. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London, New York, Toronto 
1955. XXvii, 660 pp. Map. 
This representative collection of documents reflects in particular the estrangement 
between the Russian Zone (since 1949 officially known as the German Democratic 
Republic) and the Federal Republic, and the gradual evolution of the latter towards 
complete independence. Special care has been devoted to the translation of the East 
German documents, the ideological content of which is well reproduced in English. 
This work is a valuable guide to those who wish to consult also the original French, 
Russian and German sources in an English translation. Moreover the chronological 
sequence lends the book the character of a history of internal constitutional develop- 
ment and of international relationships in so far as they pertain to Germany. 


Duunxe, Horst. Stalinismus in Deutschland. Die Geschichte det 
sowjetischen Besatzungszone. [Rote Weissbiicher]. Verlag fiir Politik 
und Wirtschaft, Kéln 1955. 378 pp. 
The political, economical, social and cultural developments in the Soviet zone since 
1945 are treated as a coherent whole in this excellently documented work. The author 
is complete master of the material and succeeds in demonstrating the general tendency 
(which — not only in the SED — followed the lines of a complete Stalinisation and Sovie- 


tisation) in various phenomena and events. Sometimes this is done in a slightly 
ironical manner, as for example when party relationships are discussed; this increases 


the readability without prejudicing the scientific value of the book. 


Das Ende des Schreckens. Dokumente des Untergangs Januar bis 

Mai 1945. Hrsg. von Erich Kuby. Ein Sonderdruck der Siiddeutschen 

Zeitung. Siiddeutscher Verlag, Miinchen n.d. (1955). 208 pp. Ill 
Newspaper articles, texts of speeches, letters etc. are used to give a picture of life in 
Germany during the last months of the war. The compiler’s choice in selecting texts 
and illustrations is excellent, and, in the light of his particularly delicate undertaking 
as regards the material, completely warranted. The book does, indeed, give a striking 
impression of the downfall of the Nazi regime as seen from the viewpoint of its 
leading adherents, of the allies, and of the Germans who opposed it. 
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FLECHTHEIM, Ossip K. Die deutschen Parteien seit 1945. Quellen und 
Ausziige. Carl Heymanns Verlag K. G., Berlin, Kdln 195 5. viii, 158 pp. 
Apart from legal texts, party statutes and other publications of a more official character, 
the compiler and author of the introduction to this collection of source material has 
drawn on books and articles in periodicals which throw light on the significance, 
traditions, social composition and aims of the German parties. His selection deserves 
admiration, his attempt to produce a comprehensive picture in this way, appreciation, 


German Democracy at Work. A selective study by James K. Pollock, 
Henry L. Bretton, Frank Grace and Daniel S$. McHargue. Edited by 
James K. Pollock. The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) 1955. xi, 208 pp. 
A large proportion of this book is taken up with observations on election sociology 
which merit attention because of their thoroughness. In addition, the programmes and 
policies of the CDU and the SPD are given a detailed treatment by Mr. Grace and 
Mr. Bretton respectively. The section on the SPD is critical on the whole as regards 
the party’s foreign policy, but is at the same time well-balanced and fair. Finally 
attention should be drawn to the discussion on the advantages of the present electoral 
system and to the influence exerted by the United States foreign policy on the elections 
of 1953. 


HamMMER, WALTER. Hohes Haus in Henkers Hand. Riickschau auf die 
Hitlerzeit, auf Leidensweg und Opfergang deutscher Parlamentarier. 
Europaische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt a.M. 1956. 120 pp. IIl. 
Ashort synopsis of the policy pursued by the Nazis towards the parliamentarians of the 
period before 1933 is followed by short biographies of a few hundred former repre- 
sentatives of the Reichstag and of the parliaments of the Lander. Their adventures in the 
Hitler period and their later careers, if any, are related, and photographs of many of 


them are reproduced. As a whole the book presents an impressive picture of the suffer- 
ings and sacrifices of politicians of divergent views. 


HENsEN, Hartmut. Die Finanzen der sozialen Sicherung im Kreislauf 
det Wirtschaft. Versuch einer 6konomischen Analyse. [Kieler 
Studien, 36]. Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitit Kiel, 
Kiel 1955. v, 204 pp. Ill. Tables. 
In this century all western industrial countries have witnessed a striving after social 
security. In the money and commodities cycles the position occupied by the govern- 
ment’s social policy has changed from a marginal to a key one as a result of the 
development of the organisation of social security. The raising and distribution of the 
contributions to social security, known as the “second income distribution”, create 
special problems requiring investigation. The author has made a successful attempt at 


studying from an economic point of view the organisation of social security in the 
Federal Republic. 


Heuss, THEopor. Wiirdigungen. Reden, Aufsitze und Briefe aus 
den Jahren 1949-1955. Hrsg. von Hans Bott. Rainer Wunderlich 
Verlag Hermann Leins, Tiibingen 1955. 442 pp. 
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The president of the German Federal Republic distinguishes himself in the articles 
collected in this volume as an excellent stylist, as a very erudite mind and as a man 
whose social and humanitarian liberalism renders him accessible to very divergent 
characters and trends in human thought. As an example of the persons portrayed in 
these collected articles we might mention Goethe, Vom Stein, Paul Ehrlich, Kurt 
Schumacher, Otto Gessler and Alexander Riistow. Mention should also be made of 
the lecture on America delivered to the Car/-Schurz-Gesellschaft (1952) and the famous 
speech “On the right to resist” held on 19th June 1954. 


HGFFNER, JosEPH. Sozialpolitik im deutschen Bergbau. 2. Aufl, 
Aschendorfische Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster 1956. 156 pp. 


Prof. Héffner places the social policy of the German mining industry against the 
background of the social policy of the country in general. The state of affairs in the 
mining industry receives by far the most detailed treatment, however, and reliable and 
extensive data on this subject are given. The author also discusses the consequences 
of a further pursuance of the social policy, and, as a Catholic, recommends a far- 
reaching application of the subsidiarity principle. 


Jann, Hans Epoar. Gesellschaft und Demokratie in der Zeitwende. 
Greven Verlag, K6ln 1955. 405 pp. 


The observations of the author cover numerous fields (political, sociological and 
historical) and it is the not too well founded German democracy in particular that 
forms their theme. The author considers an ethical rejuvenation, and reflection neces- 
sary for an organic construction of society and state. The book is lucidly written and 
gives many data in addition to the commentaries. The discussion on political edu- 
cational work, considered by the author to be of fundamental] importance, is worthy 
of special attention. 


The Karlsruhe Trial for Banning the Communist Party of Germany. 
Lawrence & Wishart Ltd., London 1956. 127 pp. 


The history of the Karlsruhe trial which aimed at the suppression of the communist 
party is here discussed in relation to the government’s policy, American influence and 
party relationships. The book forms a sharp attack by the communists on the legal 
proceedings. 


KerstEN, Kurt. Die deutsche Revolution 1848-1849. Europiische 
Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt a. M. 1955. 366 pp. 


This book, graphically written by one of the best scholars of the year of revolution 
and specially suited for the layman whilst also offering the specialist reader much 
worthy material, is an important contribution to the history of democratic thought 
in Germany and its peculiar intertwinement with the national struggle for unity. The 
first edition of the book appeared at the end of 1932 and was burnt by the Nazis. 
The second edition appeared in Weimar fifteen years later and soon incurred the 
displeasure of the communist authorities; it therefore disappeared from the market. 
The present third edition utilizes hitherto unavailable source material. 


Die Kindergeldgesetze in der ab 1. Februar 1956 geltenden Fassung. 
Textausgabe mit Anmerkungen und erginzenden Vorschriften nebst 
Einfiihrung und Sachverzeichnis hrsg. von Heinz Goldschmidt und 
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Karl Andres. Verlag Franz Vahlen G.m.b.H., Berlin, Frankfurt a. M. 
1956. vi, 187 pp. 
The regulation of the children’s allowance in Germany is contained in various laws 


of which the relative provisions are conveniently reproduced and annotated here. 
The utility of this book is greatly enhanced by a very detailed subject index. 


Kornrcs, FoLKMAR. Grundsatzfragen der betrieblichen Mitbestim- 
mung. [Hamburger Rechtsstudien, Heft 43]. Hrsg. von der Rechts- 
wittschaftlichen Fakultat, Universitat Hamburg. Cram, de Gruyter 
& Co., Hamburg 1954. 151 pp. 
The problem of labour co-partnership in industrial life in the Federal Republic of 
Germany is a very actual one on which opinions among the workers and employers 
are often sharply divided. The author analyzes the causes for the social tensions which 
give rise to the differences of opinion and investigates the objectives and the possi- 


bilities of co-partnership in order to establish whether the present regulations in this 
field in Germany are effective. 


Ein Leben fiir Europa. In memoriam Joseph Bloch. Hrsg. von Anna 

Siemsen. Europdische Verlagsanstalt, Frankfurt a. M. 1956. 121 pp. 
In the Soxialistische Monatshefte Joseph Bloch was the tireless champion of European, 
and particularly Franco-German, co-operation. (In his attitude towards England he 
always showed less understanding). A selection is made from his contributions to this 
and to other journals which illustrate his activities and aims. He continued his campaign 
even after his emigration in 1933. 


Lebendige Tradition. Paul Lobe zum achtzigsten Geburtstag am 
14. Dezember 1955. Hrsg. von Arno Scholz und W. G. Oschilewski. 
Arani Verlags-Gesellschaft GmbH, Berlin-Grunewald 1955. 148 
pp. Ill. 
In this beautifully executed memorial album more than fifty prominent politicians 
express their appreciation of Paul Lébe. The contributors include the President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Heuss, the Chancellor, Adenauer, and Mr. Spaak, 


though the majority are German Social Democrats. Many reminiscences of historical 
value are related. 


Lukas, RicHarp. Zehn Jahre Sowjetische Besatzungszone. Politik, 

Wirtschaft, Kultur, Rechtswesen. Deutscher Fachschriften-Verlag, 

Mainz-Gonsenheim, Wiesbaden-Kastel, Diisseldorf 1955. 215 pp. 
An excellent survey is given of the political, economic and cultural development of 
the Soviet zone in Germany, or, as it is called, the “German Democratic Republic”. 
The author has succeeded in presenting concisely much factual material. In his 
commentaries he strongly disapproves of the communist policy, which, however, 
is objectively reproduced by means of numerous quotations drawn from official sources. 
The book is useful for those desiring a reliable, informative summary of the subject. 


Marx, Kart and FrepertcK ENGEts. Selected Correspondence. 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow; publ. in Gr. Britain 
by Lawrence and Wishart Ltd., London 1956. 623 pp. IIl. 
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The present English edition follows the Russian of 1953, but all translated letters have 
been rechecked with their originals. The correspondence between Marx and Engels 
takes up a major place in this selection, but there are also a great number of their 
letters addressed to others reproduced here. In choosing from the abundance of 
correspondence the editors have given some measure of priority to letters dealing 
with dialectics, those on “Capital”, practical political activities, and Russian conditions, 


MerTON, RicHArD. Erinnernswertes aus meinem Leben das iiber das 
Pers6nliche hinausgeht. Fritz Knapp Verlag, Frankfurt a. M. 1955, 


359 Pp- 
Reminiscenses, philosophical observations and political and economic polemics are 
united in this book. The author is a German Jew, is the leading man in the Metall- 
gesellschaft, worked in the Kriegsamt under Groener in the first World War, and in 1939 
emigrated to England where he wrote numerous articles for English papers, some of 
which were published. Here and there we find remarks of which the value exceeds 
that of the anecdote, his views on Jewry in particular deserving mention. According 
to him anti-semitism was rendered possible by the insufficient degree of assimilation, 


MU eR, KARL VALENTIN. Heimatvertriebene Jugend. Eine soziolo- 
gische Studie zum Problem der Sozialtiichtigkeit des Nachwuchses 
der heimatvertriebenen Bevélkerung. 2., erganzte und erweiterte 
Auflage. Holzner-Verlag, Wiirzburg 1956. 260 pp. Tables. 
The youth driven from the former eastern regions of Germany forms the subject of 
this study which is based on an extensive, empirical-sociological research project 
carried out by the Jnstitut fiir empirische Soziologie (Hannover, Bamberg) and on the 
co-operation of psychiatrists. The result is a detailed survey of the psychic, and 
especially of the social, significance of what is in fact a forced migration on a gigantic 
scale of the youth concerned, adaptation to the new situation and the significance for 
the original population of the areas of settlement. 


OsCHILEWSKI, WALTHER G. Grosse Sozialisten in Berlin. Born, Marx, 
Engels, Lassalle. Arani Verlags-GmbH, Berlin-Grunewald 1956. 
94 pp. Ill. 


These four well-written sketches were originally published in the Jabrbiicher des Vereins 
fiir die Geschichte Berlins (1951-1954). They have now been supplemented. The author 
has described the significance of the years spent in Berlin by each of the four socialists 
mentioned in the title, making use of printed sources. 


OsswaLp, RicHarp. Der Streik und die ihm durch das Strafrecht 
gezogenen Grenzen. Schriftenreihe der Bundesvereinigung det 
Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbinde, Heft 11, K6ln 1954. 88 pp. 
During a strike proceedings and activities carried out by order, or with the approval 
of the strike leaders may occur which later prove to be at variance with the criminal 
law. The author therefore wished to promote a better understanding of the penalties 
attached to certain actions. Following on a survey of the various forms of strikes a 
great many cases are dealt with in which a breach of law was involved. 


PETERSEN, JAN. Unsere Strasse. Eine Chronik. Geschrieben im Herzen 
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des faschistischen Deutschlands 1933/34. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1952. 
288 pp. 


The author lived in a working class district of Charlottenburg. In novel-form he 
describes the adventures of the people living in his street, based on his notes on the 
first two years of the Hitler regime. He describes especially the acts of violence 
committed by the S.A. against the communists. 


Peck, WitHEeLM. Zu Fragen der Gewerkschaftspolitik. Verlag 
Tribiine, Berlin 1956. 381 pp. Portr. 
In this collection of speeches, reports and articles dating from the period 1906-1955 
the present president of the “German Democratic Republic” treats the subject of 
trade union policy. A remarkable feature is the comparatively large number of items 
from the years before 1945, with the exception of 1909-1921 and 1940-1941. 


PoutAKOv, LEON und JoserpH Wutr. Das Dritte Reich und die Juden. 

Dokumente und Aufsatze. Arani Verlags-GmbH, Berlin-Grunewald 

1955. X, 457 pp. Ill. Maps. 
In this book numerous documents are brought together which relate to the “final 
solution” of the “Jewish problem” as carried out by the Nazis. Among the archives 
consulted are those of the Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine in Paris and of the 
International Military Court of Justice in Nuremberg. The gook goes into detail on 
the question of the plundering of Jewish property, in particular of works of art, and 
on the preparations for and the execution of the mass murders by means of fusillades 


and especially gas chambers. There are also texts relating to “solidarity and help” shown 
to persecuted Jews in Germany and other countries. 


PRITZKOLEIT, Kurt. Die neuen Herren. Die Machtigen in Staat und 
Wirtschaft. Verlag Kurt Desch, Wien, Miinchen, Basel 1955. 576 pp. 


What goes on behind the scenes in parliament, what controls the press, what deter- 
mines the course of politics? These are actually the questions which the author asks 
himself and his readers in this interesting work that is based on an abundant supply 
of factual material. As far as Western Germany is concerned his answer clearly points 
in the direction of a confederacy of big employers and leaders of state. His investigation 
of this phenomenon covers the period from the first world war up to and including 
Hitler’s dictatorship, but the centrepiece is formed by recent history. Even in instances 
where he draws conclusions that are too far-reaching the contents of this book may 
be said to be revealing in many respects. 


RosENBERG, ARTHUR. Entstehung und Geschichte der Weimarer 
Republik. Hrsg. von Kurt Kersten. Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 
Frankfurt a. M. 1955. 504 pp. 


This is the first German edition of one of Rosenberg’s most important works. It 
gives a detailed treatment of the first World War and the period between 1918 and 
1933, the emphasis being laid on the factors which formed the Republic and those 
which caused its downfall. From the Marxist Rosenberg we can only expect that he 
should attach particular significance to the composition of classes in German society 
and the political role of the various social groups that is based on this. In many aspects 
the book is extremely elucidating as regards these subjects. A remarkable feature is the 
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attempt at rational criticism of the policy of the dominating classes in the war (the 
effort should have been directed against England and an endeavour should have been 
made to bring about a reconciliation with Russia) and of the weakness of social de- 
mocracy resulting from the rupture of the unity of the socialist working class, 


Ruse, MAXIMILIEN. Bibliographie des oeuvres de Karl Marx. Avec 
en appendice un répertoire des oeuvres de Friedrich Engels. Librairie 
Marcel Riviére et Cie, Paris 1956. 273 pp. 


905 titles are contained in this first complete, or almost complete, bibliography of the 
works of Marx which have been classified under four headings: Writings published 
during the life of the author or after his death; letters, unpublished manuscripts ; dubiosa, 
The titles are given in the original language and are followed by the French translation, 
They are accompanied by very valuable bibliographical annotations. The repertory 
of Engels’ works consists of 151 titles. The work supplies a long-felt want. 


Scuirer, Hans. Der Bundesrat. Carl Heymanns Verlag K. he, 
Koln, Berlin 1955. 137 pp. 


The Bundesrat is the federalist body in the Federal Republic, and, to a certain extent, its 
historical roots may be traced back to the Reichsrat of the Republic of Weimar which, 
in turn, goes back to the Bundesrat of the Empire and even to mediaeval traditions, 
Following on an historical survey the author gives a competent treatment of the 
position of the present Bundesrat in the State constitution, its composition and its 
procedure. The importance of this body is considerable. 


ScHo.., INGE. Six Against Tyranny. Transl. from the German by 
Cyrus Brooks. John Murray, London 19355. 99 pp. Il. 


The lives of Hans and Sophie Scholi, who were executed along with four others in 
1943 as a result of their active resistance to the Nazi regime, are portrayed in this 
moving work written by their sister. Their movement, “The White Rose”, was an 
organisation based on ethical and religious principles which, with relatively primitive 
means, had the astonishing courage to take action in 1942 against the state apparatus 
which then still appeared to be unshaken and unthreatened. 


ScHo.z, Arno. Zwischen Krieg und Frieden. Beitrage zum politischen 
Geschehen der Gegenwart. Arani Verlags-GmbH, Berlin-Grunewald 


1956. 574 pp. Ill. 

The book begins with a synoptical survey of the adventures of the city of Berlin since 
1945 in which the connection with German and international events is illuminated, 
Thereafter follow the leading articles of Arno Scholz in the socialist Te/egraf in the 
years 1953, °54 and °55, which are concerned with all sorts of questions, though 
primarily with the situation in Berlin, Germany unity, German home policy (in which 
he often sharply criticizes the present government) and the most important events 
abroad. Once more he reveals himself as a competent journalist whose lively style and 
lucid formulation make his work pleasant to read. The book ends with a detailed 
chronicle of the period in question and an index of persons and subjects. 


Stmuon, WALTER M. The Failure of the Prussian Reform Movement, 
1807-1819. Cornell University Press, Ithaca (N.Y.) 1955. xii, 272 pp. 


With a fine feeling for shades and gradations and without losing sight of the main 
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lines, a detailed treatment is given here of the “failure of the Prussian Reform Mo- 
yement”, of Stein and Hardenberg in particular. The first two parts are arranged 
chronologically and discuss the reform projects of an administrative-political character 
as well as those concerning economic and social relations. The third part is devoted 
to military reform whilst part four treats of the failure in 1819. The author contends 
- and succeeds in making his contention acceptable — that in the case of Prussia 
nationalism and liberalism at the beginning of the 19th century were not, by definition, 
“natural and inseparable allies” since the situation was much more complicated. 


Surrtn, M. M. Deutschland vor der Reformation. Abriss der Ge- 

schichte des politischen Kampfes in Deutschland vor der Reformation. 

Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1955. 396 pp. Map. 
Prof. Smirin directs his interest mainly to the masses in the period prior to the Refor- 
mation (15th century and beginning of the 16th). He sharply criticises the “abstract- 
legal” method of “bourgeois” historians. He attaches great importance to the growing 
opposition of the farmers to feudalism which also influenced other classes. The reper- 
cussions of the Hussite Wars in Germany, the “Bwndschuh” movement from 1493 to 
1517 and the Swiss war of 1499, among other subjects, are treated at length. This is a 
translation of the original Russian publication. 


SreRLING, ELEoNoRE. Er ist wie Du. Aus der Friihgeschichte des 

Antisemitismus in Deutschland (1815-1850). Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 

Miinchen 1956. 235 pp. 
The manner in which the author has aquitted herself of the task she set herself is 
worthy of admiration. Innumerable sources including many which could only be 
discovered with difficulty have been drawn on for this study, with the result that a 
completely reliable history of anti-semitism from the Congress of Vienna up to the 
revolution of 1848-49 could be written. Personal Christian convictions have influenced 
the picture to some extent here and there, or have accentuated certain phenomena 
which could more properly be placed in another context. 


STOLTENBERG, G. Der deutsche Reichstag 1871-1873. [Beitrige zur 

Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der politischen Parteien, 

Band 7]. Droste-Verlag, Diisseldorf 1955. 216 pp. 
The highly interesting first period of parliamentary activity of the 1871 Empire is 
dealt with here in great detail. The author has succeeded in giving a good survey of the 
most important subjects discussed in the Reichstag, e.g. the position of Alsace-Lorraine, 
social regulations and the Ku/turkampf. In particular he has devoted attention to those 
elements which, considered from a modern approach to problems, must be regarded 
as being of cither positive or negative significance for the permeation of the parlia- 
mentary system. 


THALMANN, Ernst. Reden und Aufsiatze zur Geschichte der deut- 
schen Arbeiterbewegung. Band I. Auswahl aus den Jahren Juni 1919 
bis November 1928. Band II. Auswahl aus den Jahren November 1928 
bis September 1930. Dietz Verlag, Berlin 1955, 1956. 655, 567 pp. IIl. 
These volumes contain the texts of speeches and articles by Thahlmann dating from 
the years 1919-1930. Proportionally the latter years have been given most attention. 
We may mention in vol. I the discourse on the political situation, delivered at the 
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eleventh Party Congress (Essen, March 1927), when Thalmann had become the 
recognized leader, and in vol. II the many contributions on the crisis and the struggle 
with social democracy for the hegemony in the working class movement. 


Vorct, Hepwic. Die deutsche jakobinische Literatur und Publizistik 
1789-1800. Riitten & Loening, Berlin 1955. 244 pp. Ill. 


With the help of extensive quotations from the political literature, poetry and satires 
of the time a lucid picture is here given of the significance of the Jacobin literature of 
the last decade of the 18th century. Such writers as Rebmann and Hennings were 
characterised by a powerful revolutionary spirit which, as the author points out, found 
its limitations in the backward political, economic and social conditions of the German 
middle class. 


Vorschlag einer Arbeitsbewertung in der holzverarbeitenden Industrie, 
[Hauptverband der Deutschen Holzverarbeitenden Industrie und 
verwandter Industriezweige e. V., Sozialpolitischer Ausschuss]. Rechts- 
verlag GmbH, Diisseldorf 195 4. 475 pp. Ill. 


In many branches of business the industrial development has led to the creation of a 
great many divergent functions. A warranted classification is necessary in order to 
arrive at a fair scale of remuneration. An attempt is made to reach this goal by applying 
the methods of job evaluation whereby an evaluation is made on the grounds of 
certain criteria such as for example professional skill, mental and physical exertion, 
responsibility, and conditions of work. This question also arose in the wood manufac- 
turing industry and for this reason the abovementioned organisation charged a group 
of experts to study the problem. This group has set forth its findings are set forth in 
this publication. 


Erich Weinert erzahlt. Berichte und Bilders aus seinem Leben. Hrsg, 

von Rudolf Engel. Verlag Volk und Welt, Berlin 1955. 140 pp. 
This album contains a number of texts, including various poems and photographs of 
Erich Weinert, together with some letters addressed to, and opinions expressed about, 
him. Weinert gained fame as a Communist poet and later distinguished himself in the 
Spanish Civil War. In the U.S.S.R. during the Second World War he was made 
president of the National Committee of Free Germany. From 1945 up to his death 
in 1953 he continued to adhere strictly to the official party policy. 


Great Britain 


Batpwin, A. W. My Father: The True Story. George Allen & Unwin 

Ltd., London 1956. 360 pp. Ill. 
In this biography of his father Stanley Baldwin’s younger son pays due attention to the 
essential character and the real motives, which have been largely misrepresented by 
contemporaries. It is obvious that Baldwin’s rearmament policy gets its full share of 
attention, as well as — for instance — Sir Winston Churchill’s fierce criticism. The 
author tries to make it clear how it came about that his father’s popularity undeservedly 
dwindled and that during the latter ’thirties and the first war years, the former prime 
minister was the object of much hatred. 


BaAYNE-PoWELL, RosAMoNnD. Housekeeping in the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury. John Murray, London 1956. 208 pp. Ill. 
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The author’s description of life in the eighteenth century, especially in well-to-do 
families, is based on a wide knowledge of this period. Their manner of living, eating, 
heating, medical treatment, are dealt with. Whereve possible the contrast with the life 
of the poor is given predominance. In particular the author emphasizes the deep- 
rooted traditions which were taken for granted, but which often seem strange to us. 
This attractively written study deserves attention from the cultural- and social- 
historical standpoints. 


BLOOMFIELD, PAu. Uncommon People. A Study of England’s Elite. 
Hamish Hamilton, London 1955. xi, 219 pp. Ill. Tables. 


The author’s starting point is the conception that the individual, and especially the 
highly talented individual, can exercise a great influence on the course of history, and 
that the latter is not merely the result of impersonal impulses. He treats of a number 
of aristocratic houses that have played an important role in English history. Their 
contributions have been made to varying spheres, e.g. the Villiers family for instance 
has produced capable statesmen (such as Churchill), the Barclays played an important 
role in the Industrial Revolution as well as in Quakerism. Extraordinary talents 
should be given every possibility of development. 


Briccs, Asa. Friends of the People. The Centenary History of Lewis’s. 
With a Foreword by the Earl of Woolton. B. T. Batsford Ltd., 
London 1956. 242 pp. Il. 
In 1856 David Lewis started in Liverpool a small business out of which developed a 
number of great stores in English and Scottish cities. The history of the firm is also 
interesting from a social-historical point of view because it reflects the changes in 
shops and shoppers. Professor Briggs rightly emphasises that the story of modern 
retailing is worth full attention. It sheds light on the evolution of customs, on the 


emancipation of the working class and on the position of the employees in this branch 
of economy. 


Cott, MARGARET. Servant of the County. Dennis Dobson, London 

1956. 200 pp. 
As a democratic socialist Mrs. Cole, Alderman of the London County Council and 
Chairman of its Further Education Sub-Committee, attaches great value to local self- 
government. Drawing on her broad experience she gives an account of the work carried 
out by these local government institutions. She describes especially the atmosphere 
in which that work is done. The manner in which it is carried out and the questions 
dealt with are also explained in a lucid straight-forward way, so that the reader gains 
an impression of the problems which have to be solved. 


FurtH, CHARLEs. Life Since 1900. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 

London 1956. 172 pp. Ill. 
This book takes the reader back to the recent past, the period of about 1900, the first 
world war, the crisis years, the last war and also the present day. Making use of 
contemporary documents the author draws an extremely lively and stirring picture 
of the social relations, intellectual life and sometimes, too, of the political course of 
events in this period. Although other countries are also included in the picture, yet it 
is Britain and the effect of foreign events on Britain that occupy the centre of attention. 


Gayter, J. L. Industrial Law. English Universities Press Ltd., 


London 1955. 362 pp. 
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This book is intended to be a handbook for those engaged in industry, e.g. industria] 
leaders, personnel managers and trade union officials, as well as students. It gives 4 
survey of the principles underlying the labour and industrial legislation. Among the 
subjects dealt with are the legal regulation of the labour agreement, dismissal and the 
apprentice system as well as safety regulations, the collective labour agreement, regu. 
lations governing social security etc. This work gives a good summary of the scope 
of industrial regulations. 


Goupscumipt, Drerricu. Stahl und Staat. Eine wirtschaftssozio. 
logische Untersuchung zum britischen Nationalisierungsexperiment, 
Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart, Diisseldorf 1956. vili, 290 pp. Tables. 
This very thorough study of the British steel industry and its relations with the state 
commences with a survey of the development up to the first world war which may be 
considered as a clear break since it necessitated state interference in the industry. The 
period between the two wars witnessed the growth of the Labour Party and the spread 


of the idea of nationalisation. The major portion of this book is occupied with a 
thorough analysis of the actual state of affairs in the industry and the social-economic 
structure. In many respects there is little difference between a large private industry 
controlled by the state and a public corporation subject to economic laws. An expo- 
sition is given of the motives animating the advocates of one solution or the other, 


Gowers, Ernest. A Life for a Life? The Problem of Capital Punish- 
ment. Chatto and Windus, London 1956. 144 pp. 


Sir Ernest Gowers was Chairman of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment in 
the years 1949-1953. Experiences gained in this capacity changed him from a supporter 
to an opponent of capital punishment. In this book he gives a responsible synopsis 
of the arguments for and against, and decides in favour of the abolition of capital 
punishment on practical, legal and ethical grounds that are lucidly set forth. 


Hume, Davin. Writings on Economics. Edited and introduced by 

Eugene Rotwein. Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd, Edinburgh 19355. 

cxi, 224 pp. 
Hume’s economic writings are collected in this volume. In an introduction to Hume’s 
thought the editor treats of his economic psychology, political economy and eco- 
nomic philosophy. In the next section of the book Hume’s essays on economy, e.g. 
on trade, finance, taxation, trade balance, the question of population, etc., are reprodu- 
ced. The third section is composed of quotations drawn from Hume’s correspondence 
with Montesquieu, Turgot, Smith, Oswald and others dealing with economic affairs. 
This book gives a good insight into Hume’s conceptions in the field of economics. 


Hutt, Aten. Die britische Gewerkschaftsbewegung. Verlag Tribiine, 
Berlin 1956. 158 pp. 


This German translation is based on the fourth edition of “British Trade Unionism: 
A short history” (1951). The editorial staff has inserted many notes which refer in 
part to the years following 1951. The book has been divided into four periodes: that 
from 1800-1850 (strong revolutionary-mindedness), the period 1850-1880 (organisation 
of the skilled workers and vigorous “reformism”), the years 1880-1914 (rise of the 
movement of unskilled workers and direct participation in parliamentary atlairs), 
whilst the period since 1914 is characterized by the author as that of the preponderance 
of bureaucracy. The final chapters in particular bear a strongly polemic character. 
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JanceR, MURIEL. Before Victoria. Chatto & Windus, London 1956. 
xi, 212 pp. 
The period of transition from the cheerful, optimistic Age of Reason to the sober, 
ponderous Victorian Age, chosen by the author as the subject of her very interesting 
study in social history, determines the propounding of the problem illustrated here, 
viz, “At what stage in that strange transition did the younger generation begin to 


reproach its elders with frivolity...” The last decades of the 18th century and the 
first of the 19th are described in a lively fashion, and in her description the author has 


included portraits of such personalities as Wilberforce, Brougham and Hannah More. 


Rosa, Lurct DE. Storia del Cartismo. Dott. A. Giuffre Editore, 


Milano 195 3. xiii, 355 pp. 
An original book on Chartism boldly and skilfully written, In many respects the work 
is original — in the utilisation of the sources, in the publication in the Italian language, 
the last work on Chartism in this language dating from 1895, but, above all, in the 


approach and the execution. The movement, sketched rather briefly on the basis of 
the well known facts concerning the agitation, is seen as the aggregation of a whole 
series of “sub-movements”, such as those concerning the franchise, the shorter 
working day, the poor law, the corn laws etc. The climax was reached as early as 1838, 
and even after the failure of 1848 its influence can be traced in many spheres. 


Services for the Disabled. Publ. for the Ministry of Labour and 

National Service by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London 1955. 

v, 88 pp. Ill. 
After an historical introduction, going back to 1890, when provisions were made for 
the compulsory education of deaf and blind children, this able survey deals with the 
legislation from the last war onward and with a number of special categories such as 
ex-service personnel, the blind and the epileptic. Particular attention has been paid to 
the various forms of vocational training. Government agencies, local authorities 
and voluntary organisations equally are brought into the picture. 


Wess, Beatrice. Diaries 1924-1932. Ed. and with an Introduction 

by Margaret Cole. Longmans, Green and Co., London, New York, 

Toronto 1956. xxv, 327 pp. 
This book opens with a treatment of the first Labour Government, for which it may be 
considered a first-hand source. Then follows the story of “My Apprenticeship”. Part 
III, dealing with 1926, contains an account, largely unsympathetic, of the General 
Strike. The rest of the book is filled with commentaries upon events and trends in 
British policy, many interesting portraits of leading personalities, British as well as 
foreign, and forms in a certain sense an introduction to the journey to the Soviet- 
Union, toward which the Webbs gradually took a more and more sympathetic attitude. 


Wittrams, Davip. The Rebecca Riots. A Study in Agrarian Dis- 
content. University of Wales Press, Cardiff 1955. xi, 377 pp. Ill. Maps. 
Although western Wales did not share in the industrialisation of the early 19th century, 
the population there increased rapidly. The resulting poverty was accompanied by 
increasing encroachments and by administrative changes, which caused uncasiness 
among the people. As was the case elsewhere, the new Poor Law was partially res- 
ponsible, whilst the radical nature of Chartism was coupled with Welsh national 
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sentiment. The direct grievances were aimed against the tolls which rendered the use 
of the often badly-kept roads expensive. The destruction of these was the chief aim 
of “Rebecca and her Children” who conducted a dogged resistance to the government 
which was mainly carried out at night. A very expert picture is painted of the course 
of this rebellious movement. 


Witurams, W. H. The Sociology of an English Village: Gosforth, 
[International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction]. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London 1956. x, 246 pp. Ill. Tables and 
Sociograms. 
The village of Gosforth in West Cumberland was the object of this sociological study, 
By taking an active part in the social life of this village for two years the writer, a 
social anthropologist, was enabled to make an intensive study of life in a country 
community. This valuable study gives a survey of the most important aspects of social 
life, including economy, the family and family relations, class relationships, formal and 
informal organisations, religious life etc. 


ZuBRzZyYCKI, JERZY. Polish Immigrants in Britain. A Study of Ad. 
justment. Prefaces by René Clémens and Florian Znaniecki. [Studies 
in Social Life, III]. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 1956. xix, 219 pp. 
The book commences with a general survey of the emigration of Poles before the 
second World War. Thereafter the author treats the assimilation of some 150,000 


Poles who came to Britain during and after the war, basing his conclusions on much 
field work and an exhaustive utilization of the source material available. The dis- 


tinction between them and, for example, the Poles who emigrated to America mainly 
for economic reasons, is conspicuous, also in this respect that their assimilation has 
been slight and that they have only attained a certain degree of accommodation to 
British society. The cause for this is partly to be found in the political nature of this 
immigration. In this excellent work attention is also paid to English institutions, 
both of the government and of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Italy 
AxatTri, Paoxto. Lotte politiche in Sicilia sotto il governo della 
Destra (1866-74). Giulio Einaudi editore, Torino 1954. 676 pp. Ill 
A thorough study of source material has made this study of the political struggle in 


Sicily between 1866 and 1874 possible, a study which is also of the utmost importance 


for social history. The author gives a detailed description of party relations, sketches 
the social state of affairs, particularist endeavours, and, in general, the reactions in 


these years to the recent unification with the rest of Italy. An analysis is also given of 
the powers which broke down the mastery of the right-wing on the island. Attention 
is also paid to the position of the church. Those sections of the book in which the 
activities of the International are discussed, too, are noteworthy. 


Domsrowsk1, Roman. Mussolini: Twilight and Fall. Transl. and 
with a preface by H. C. Stevens. William Heinemann Ltd., London, 
Melbourne, Toronto 1956. xi, 248 pp. Ill. 
Originally published in Polish this book describes the final phase of Mussolini’s life, 
from the revolt of the Fascist Grand Council (July, 1943) up till his death in April 


1945. The author has acquainted himself with every detail of the personal and political 
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- use facts and reconstructs them in an objective way. Of especial interest is his discussion 
aim on Mussolini’s theories during the time of the Sal6 Republic and on the different 
nent attitudes in the Resistance movement, the communist wing of which deliberately 
urse planned not only the dictator’s death but also that of a number of others. 


EcERAAT, L. VAN. Italié, schatkamer van Europa. ['Terra-Bibliotheek]. 
th, | },A.Boom & Zoon, Meppel 1955. 295 pp. Ill. 

History, foreign and home policies, economic, cultural and social relationships and 
and conditions are among the aspects of Italy treated by the author in this comprehensive, 


popular work. Though its comprehensiveness sometimes leads to an interpretation 
ot choice that is not always fortunate, on the whole the book offers the reader a 


“ general impression and insight into the country and also into its social, political and 
e economic problems. 
intty 


lang | GRAMscrI, ANTonto. Gli intellettuali e ’organizzazione della cultura. 


(Opere 3]. Giulio Hinaudi Editore, Torino 1955. 203 pp. 


This is a systematically classified collection of articles on the intellectuals and education 


Ad- taken from Quaderni del carcere. The subjects dealt with are the role played by the Italian 

dies intellectuals in Italy and abroad, their social background and education, national 

pp traditions, the organisation of the schools and journalism. Repeatedly comparisons are 
drawn with foreign countries. Deliberate emphasis is laid on the political significance 

th P Pp gn 

ee of the intellectuals. 

0,000 

e Musatt1, Rrccarpo. La via del Sud. Edizione di Comunita, Milano 

ainly | 1955+ 154 PP- 

n has The South of Italy has, especially since the second World War, become active. In the 

on to cultural, economic and social fields it is experiencing a process of development that 

f this has repercussions on the political relations. The author describes this process and 

tions, gives a number of well documented observations in which he unfolds his ideas on a 


planned approach of modernisation. 


Non Mollare (1925). Riproduzione fotografica dei numeri usciti con 
della } tre saggi storici di Gaetano Salvemini, Ernesto Rossi, Piero Calaman- 


TL | dtei, “La Nuova Italia” Editrice, Firenze 1955. 119 pp. 


gle in The first illegal paper directed against Fascism was published in Firenze from January 
rtance to July 1925. Photographic copies of the editions which then appeared are reproduced 
etches in this volume. These are preceded by a detailed introduction, divided into three sub- 
ess oe sections and written by the authors mentioned in the title, in which an exposition is 
rea of given of the previous history, the importance and the working of the paper and of the 
ention organisation “Jtalia Libera”. 
sh the 
Romano, Apo. Storia del movimento socialista in Italia. Volume III. 
Fratelli Bocca Editori, Roma 1956. 584 pp. 
and ) 959. 594 pp 


don The present third volume of this monumental work covers the heroical period of 
) ; ag : z 
Italian socialism. In a practical sense, the years 1872-1882 are those of hard fighting, 
terrorisation by the police and of the highest hopes, and — as regards the anarchists - 
?s life, of their own terror directed against the state and its highest officials. Theoretically, 
April, those years are characterised by the struggle between Bakunist anarchism and socialism, 
olitical in which the latter won. The second part of the book is entirely filled with a number 
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of documents which have either never before been edited or are very rare. They ate 
related to the anarchist International and other organisations and persons such as 


Costa and Cafiero. 


Rosst, Ernesro. I Padroni del Vapore. Editori Laterza, Bari 1955, 

xvi, 291 pp. Ill. 
A sharp indictment is made here against the economic and social policy of Fascism, and 
in particular the close connections between the regime and big industry and banking 
are investigated. The book underwent four reprints in one year, the third and fourth 
of which, in comparison with the first, have been supplemented with a chapter on the 
financial consequences of the Lateran Treaty. The social, or even socialist, camouflage 
of the essentially unsocial policy of Mussolini is clearly demonstrated. 


The Netherlands 
Catz, E. W. Arbeidsovereenkomst; een inleiding tot de praktijk, 
N.V. Uitgevers-Mij ZZ. E. Kluwer, Deventer 1955. ix, 154 pp. 


In this publication the writer aims at presenting an introduction to legal regulations 
pertaining to the labour contract. The following subjects are treated of consecutively; 
the regulation in the Civil Code governing collective bargaining, related legal forms, 
regulations governing legal proceedings, the Extraordinary Resolution on Labour 
Relationships, the collective labour contract and the declaration rendering regulations 
of this contract either binding or optional. Provision has been made for the insertion 
of alterations in the law. 


Gaay FortMan, W. F. pe Architectonische critiek. Fragmenten uit de 

sociaal-politieke geschriften van Dr. A. Kuyper. [Ons sociaal erfdeel]. 

H. J. Paris, Amsterdam 1956. 171 pp. 
Prof. De Gaay’s excellent introduction is followed by a new reprint of certain articles 
written by the great Calvinist theologian and chairman of the Anti-Revolutionary 
Party, Kuyper. These articles are important for the understanding of his social and 
political ideas. They concern the relationship between christianity and the social 
question, the conception of “sovereignty in their own sphere” (and its application, for 
example, to education, and especially to the university) and social legislation. 


Handboek pastorale sociologie. Onder redactie van Prof. Dr. W. 

Banning. Boekencentrum N.V., ’s Gravenhage 1955. Vol. II 400 pp. 

Vol. III 308 pp. 
The second and third volumes of this handbook on pastoral sociology — three have 
still to appear — contain extensive data on social structural phenomena in the northern 
parts of The Netherlands. Though written mainly for use by the Reformed clergy, it 
contains data that are collected together under this classification for the first time and 
that are of great value as a description of the present situation. Naturally considerable 
attention is paid to religious persuasions. Unfortunately not all of the contributions 
are organised on the same lines. 


Jone, Fr. pe, Epz. Om de plaats van de arbeid. Een geschiedkundig 
overzicht van ontstaan en ontwikkeling van het Nederlands Verbond 
van Vakverenigingen. Uitgegeven voor het N.V.V. door N.V. De 
Arbeiderspers, Amsterdam 1956. xix, 391 pp. 
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ate The book opens with an introductory chapter on the previous history of the “Nether- 
1 as lands Trade Union Congress” (N.V.V.) and on social conditions and the workers’ 
movement in the 19th century. This is followed by a treatment of the history of the 
fifty years’ existence of the Congress (1905-1955) which has played such an extremely 





5s. important role in the process of the Dutch worker’s social integration; in this account 

the mutual influence exerted by state, society, political parties and trade unions is 
and sharply outlined. The author does this in a manner that compels admiration and does 
cing credit to the Congress. The years of the second world war, when on the whole it 
urth definitely did not prove itself to be a model of strength of principle, are also commented 
1 the on with academic objectivity. The work is therefore a valuable contribution to the 
flage | social history of The Netherlands. 


Mutper, TH. B. C. Loonvorming in Overleg. Gedragingen van het 
> geotganiseerde Bedrijfsleven in Nederland na de Tweede Wereld- 
ijk. | gorlog. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V. - G. A. Hak & Dr. H. J. 

Prakke, Assen 1954. 205 pp. 


tions Post-war conditions in The Netherlands were such that they could give rise to an 

vely: organised co-operation between trade unions and employers’ organisations, which, 

rms, among other things, enabled wages to be fixed by mutual consultation. How was it 

our possible to reach agreement on this point when no objective standard for the size of 

med wages could be arrived at? In answer to this question the procedure followed is 

tion especially investigated, and it is established that the changes in industry and trade 
unionism have led to a greater measure of conformity in the approach of both partics 

. to the problems. 

itde | r 

eel]. ProrG, C. J. VAN DER. Oogst van de laatste 10 jaren. Nederlandse 


Katholieke Landarbeidersbond St Deusdedit. Uitgeverij De Lanteern, 


rticles Utrecht 1954. 244 pp. Ill. 
onary 











land This beautifully executed work that was published on the occasion of the fiftieth 
. anniversary of the Catholic Agricultural Labourers Union gives an impression of its 
mes postwar recovery. It deals with its many-sided activities, its organisation and contacts 


with other trade unions including its relations with the Roman Catholic Trade Union 
Council and international bodies. Finally this work also gives a survey of agriculture 
| and the formation of wages as developed in The Netherlands since the war. 


. W. 

° PP: | Tien jaar economisch leven in Nederland. Herstelbank 1945-1955. 
Martinus Nijhoff, ’s Gravenhage 1955. viii, 332 pp. Tables. 

¢ have This book was published on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Herstelbank, a 

them society erected to finance the post-war recovery of The Netherlands. It presents a 

oe ' survey of the financial, economic and social policies followed in the period 1945-1955. 

ne afi 


7 The work consists of a number of essays, the first of which his been written by the 
derable director of the Herstelbank, J. F. Posthuma and is on the contribution made by this 


omeed body towards the economic recovery. The remaining nine contributions are concerned 
with such subjects as bank and monetary policy, the development of governmental 
ia dig finances, foreign economic relations, social development, etc. 
~~ Vertes, C. W. pe. Bestaansonzekerheid. Met medewerking van 
. ve 


M. J. H. van der Veen. N. Samsom N.V., Alphen aan den Rijn 1955. 
114 pp. Tables. 
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The subject of this study is the replacement or revision of the Poor Law of ro12, 
Firstly consideration is paid to the legislative, managerial and social policy regarding 
poverty in the past, as well as to the development of social work in post-war years, 
A survey of foreign legislation on this subject is followed by the author’s argument 
for revision of the Poor Law. 


Vijftig jaar kinderwetten. [Geschriften van de Nationale federatie de 
Nederlandse Bond tot kinderbescherming, nr. 24]. N. Samsom N.Y. 
Uitgever, Alphen aan den Rijn 1955. 192 pp. Ill. Graphs. 


The aim of various Children’s Acts which went into force in the Netherlands in 1905 
was to combat juvenile delinquency. In the brief, rather popular, scope of this booklet 
published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of those Acts, a study is made of 
the further development of child protection and of the sundry bodies concerned with 
this form of social work. 


Wrrtox, H. Schets van de ontwikkeling van welvaart en lbedrijvig- 
heid in het Verenigd Koninkrijk der Nederlanden. “Benelux 1815- 
1830”. N.V. Centrale Drukkerij, Nijmegen 1956. 232 pp. 


A period of depression and reversals commencing with the union of Belgium and 
The Netherlands in 1815 was followed by one of “governmental interference” in 
economic affairs aimed at stimulating new business enterprises. Seen against the 
background of new technical possibilities and the role played by fiduciary money, the 
development of industry and trade in the United Kingdom is here traced. Many 
references are made to developments in previous decades. The amount of space 
devoted to agriculture, the price of foodstuffs and poverty is in accordance with the 
nature of that time; they predominated in the north and widened the breach between 
the two parts of the country. 


Norway 


Norwegian Social and Labour Legislation. A collection of Laws and 
Regulations. Third Edition. Published by the Norwegian Joint 
Committee on International Social Policy, Oslo 1954. 

This publication was edited by the Norwegian Joint Committee on Internation 


Social Policy, a body whose tripartite composition includes representatives from 
workers, employers and government. In this publication we find a collection of 











existing social legislation in the field of child care, public health, social security, | 


protection of workers, employment, labour relations, housing, professional training 
etc. Data concerning new legislation can be inserted in the specially constructed cover 
to keep the series up to date. 


SKARDAL, Dororny Burrow. Social Insurance in Norway. The Nor- | 


wegian Joint Committee on International Social Policy, Oslo 1955. 
115 pp. Ill. 


In the text and in the numerous photographs an impressive picture is offered in this 
booklet of the social insurance system in Norway which undoubtedly is one of the 
best in the world; about 87% of the population are members, either on a compulsory 
or ona voluntary basis. 


— 
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Poland 


BIERSCHENK, THEODOR. Die deutsche Volksgruppe in Polen 1934- 

1939. Holzner-Verlag, Wiirzburg 1954. xiv, 405 pp. Map. 
Much factual material covering not only the period mentioned in the title but also the 
years between 1918 and 1933 has been worked up in this book. A careful investigation 
is made, for example, of the dispossession of German landowners, and also of the 
chicanery in cultural affairs. The book tends to be one long lamentation. When 
commenting on the terrorist measures taken by the Poles against the “Vo/ksdeutschen” 
the author preserves silence on the question of the national-socialist Reich-policy in 
1939 on the grounds that it is not relevant to his subject. This is indeed an unsatis- 
factory excuse since the omission renders the picture presented very one-sided. 


Bohuszewicz6wna, Maria. Pamietnik. Opracowala D. Wawrzy- 
kowska-Wierciochowa, wstepem poprzedzila Z. Kormanowa. Zaklad 
im. Ossolinskich - wydawnictwo, Wroclaw 1955. xxx, 48 str. Ill. 
Maria BoguSevié was a member of the Polish organization “Proletaryat”. To all 
practical purposes she led the organization after the arrest of Warynski and others in 
1884 until her own arrest in 1885. She died in 1887, while on her way to her place of 
exile in Siberia. Her autobiographical memoir, which was known to have existed, has 


recently been recovered and is here published with a commentary and an introduction, 
and also with a note on the history of the document. 


Brus, Wlodzimierz i Pohorille, Maksymilian. Zagadnienia budowy 

ekonomicznych podstaw socjalizmu. Panstwowe wydawnictwo 

naukowe, Warszawa 1953. 308 pp. 
The authors stress the objective character of the laws that govern the development 
of society. They observe a striking parallelism between the developments of Poland 
and the USSR, also because some phases of the latter have an objective character; 
thus NEP has, but War-Communism has not. Consequently the authors speak also of 
a Polish NEP. Throughout, mention is made of the help Poland received from the 
USSR in the building of socialism. An introductory chapter on the character of the 
socialist revolution is followed by chapters on the economics of the transformation 


period and of NEP, on socialist industrialization and on the socialist reconstruction 
on the land. 


Historia Polski [Polska akademia nauk, instytut historii. Opracowanie 
zbiorowe pod red. T. Manteuffla, L. Grosfelda, B. LeSnodorskiego] 
Tom I, do roku 1764. Czete I, do potowy XV w., pod red. H. Low- 
mianskiego. 630 pp. Czesé I, od potowy XV w. 790 pp. Panstwowe 
wydawnictwo naukowe, Warszawa 1955. 
This history of Poland is the fruit of long discussions; in the foreword the reader is 
informed that the authors do not consider their work as finished, but hope for broad 
discussions by historians which will enable them to give the work its final form. The 
foreword mentions the main points to be discussed. The first part brings the work up 
to 1764. The chapters have been written by specialists in the respective fields. There 
are no notes, but there are special sections on bibliography and sources in the text 
and an extensive bibliography at the end. The book is profusely illustrated. The maps 
are bound together separately. 
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KALABINSKI, STANISLAW. Antynarodowa polityka Endecji w revo- 


lucji 1905-1907 [Polska akademia nauk, instytut historii]. Panstwowe 
wydawnictwo naukowe, Warszawa 1955. 479 pp- 
The book first gives a detailed survey of the origin of the national-democratic party 
(endecja), founded in 1897 from several socialist and populist groups. As its main 
characteristic the author considers its bourgeois nationalism that obfuscated the real 


social issues. From this standpoint is written a detailed history of the “endecja”’s 
politics during the revolution of 1905 and the period immediately before and after it, 


including the first and second duma. During this period the author observes the 
gradual strengthening of the reactionary elements inherent in the party from the 


beginning, expressing itself in particular in the party’s attitude towards the workers, 


KIENIEWICZ, STEFAN. Legion Mickiewicza 1848-1849. Panstwowe 
wydawnictwo naukowe, Warszawa 1955. 177pp.- 
This well-documented study of Mickiewicz’s legion in Italy discusses more than the 


story of the legion proper. Much attention is paid to the general political situation on 
the eve of the revolution of 1848 and, of course, to the relations and politics of the 


different groups of emigrants. Special attention is devoted also to the development of 
Mickiewicz’s political ideas under the influence of the events in which he took a part. 


Lesutz, R. F. Polish Politics and the Revolution of November 1830. 
[University of London Historical Studies III]. The Athlone Press, 
University of London 1956. xii, 307 pp. 

As a tule, the Polish question is considered in its international apects only. This book 


constitutes a welcome exception to this rule. The author concentrates on the internal 
aspects and in elucidating these he devotes special attention to the genesis of the 


problems, e.g. the chapter: economic problems is a clear survey of the problems 
confronting peasant and szlachta and conditioning their attitude towards the revo- 


lution. The story of the revolution and the war of 1831 itself is detailed and based ona 
mass of facts. This, and the good bibliography, enhance the usefulness of the book. 
In the final chapter the author brings out some of the general trends conditioning 


developments after 1831. 


Materialy do dziej6w sejmu czteroletniego [Polska akademia nauk, 
Instytut historii] tom I, opracowali i przygotowali do druku J. Wo- 
linski, J. Michalski, E. Rostworowski. Zakfad imienia Ossolinskich, 
wydawnictwo polskiej akademii nauk, Wroctaw 1955. xxii, 675 pp. 

In this collection of materials concerning the four-years diet (1788-1792), which immedi- 


ately preceded the second partition, it was originally intended to publish only the 
minutes of the diet. For several reasons this scope has been widened to include also 


documents concerning questions and points of reform which from the minutes alone 
could not receive sufficient elucidation. Thus this first volume includes 43 documents 
on the peasant problem; they emanate from adherents and opponents of the reform 
and also include a few requests emanating from peasants. The documents are provided 


with bibliographical annotations and the volume is indexed. 
Materialy do historii klasy robotniczej w Polsce 1916-1938 [Naczelna 
dyrekcja archiwow panstwowych, teki archiwalne 4]. Panstwowe 
wydawnictwo naukowe, Warszawa 1955. 252 pp. 
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The book consists of two sections, both with an introduction by several authors. 
The first section contains documents on the moving of workers from Poland to 


Germany during the first World War. The second section, somewhat larger than the 
first, gives data on the unemployment in Pomorze during the period 1921-1938. 


PopoLECKI, JAN Kanry. Wybor pism z lat 1846-1851. Wyboru 


dokonat i wstepem opatrzyf Andrzej Grodek. Pahstwowe wydaw- 
nictwo naukowe, Warszawa 1955. Ixxvii, 302 pp. Ill. 
Podolecki (1800-1855) was a little known publicist; he was a Galician nobleman with 
literary and social interests and was active as a poet and publicist. The revolution of 
1848 did much to clarify his ideas. He cannot be said to belong to the people which 


are now known as revolutionary democrats, but he was an energetic progressive. The 
book contains a choice of his publicistic works, with a clear introduction on his life 


and work. 


Rusinski, Wladyslaw. Polozenie robotnikéw polskich w czasie wojny 
1939-1945 na terenie Rzeszy i “Obszaréw wcielonych” I i II [Badania 
nad okupacj/ niemieck/ w Polsce tt. Il, VI]. Instytut zachodni, 
Poznan 1949, 1955. Xlii, 360; vi, 326 pp. 
These two vols. give a detailed survey of the inhuman exploitation of Polish workers 
by the German authorities during the last war. In separate chapters the personality 
of the Polish worker in German laws and regulations, the character and conditions 


of their work, pay and living conditions, especially medical care, are gone into on the 
basis of the official German documents. 


Rumania 


Documente privind istoria Rominiei. Veacul XIV. C. Transilvania 
vol. IV (1341-1350). Editura Académiei Republicii Populare Romine 
19§§. CXXV, 73§ PD. 
This is another volume of the large collection of documents concerning Rumanian 
history, other volumes of which have been reviewed in the Bulletin of the Int, Institute 


of Social History, 1955 no. 3. It is edited in the same way as these. This volume 
devoted to feudalism in Transylvania. In a special section at the end of the volume some 


of the documents are also printed in the original Latin. 
Sweden 
Perspective of Labour Conditions in Sweden. Swedish Employers’ 
Confederation, Stockholm 1954. 54 pp. Il. 


With the help of graphs, maps and coloured tables a survey is given of social con- 
ditions in Sweden and of the economic structure (in which private enterprise pre- 


dominates). The lucidly written text gives valuable information on labour relations, 
the relationship between industry and the government, and on the development of 


wages, education and social provisions. 
Switzerland 


Botte, ARNoLtD. La communauté professionnelle. [Bibliothéque 
Professionnelle et Sociale]. Editions Delachaux & Niestlé, Neuchatel, 


Paris 1955. 152 pp. Ill. 
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The author takes as his starting point the position of Switzerland in international 
political relations. He believes that Switzerland must set her course along a “third 
way”, also as far as her social-economic planning is concerned, and must adopt a 
system that is neither capitalist nor communist. From this standpoint the author draws 


up a plan in which production and distribution are entrusted to organised industry 
under the supervision of the state which looks after the general interests of the people, 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics - Russia 


Berri, L. J. Spezialisierung und Kooperation in der Industrie der 
UdSSR. Ubersetzung aus dem Russischen. Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
Berlin 1955. 318 pp. 


According to the author of this detailed study specialisation and co-operation in 
industry have developed rapidly under communist government, also in the sense of a 
rational choice in the establishment of new concerns. He deals with this development in 


practice and in theory, and comes to the conclusion that the transition from socialism 
to communism has given rise to new problems which are finding a successful solution. 


In several instances he compares development in the Soviet Union with that in capitalist 
countries. 


CARSON, JR., GEORGE Barr. Electoral Practices in the U.S.S.R. Frede- 
rick A. Praeger, New York 1955. viii, 151 pp. 


The history and the present state of electoral practice are dealt with exhaustively, both 
as regards elections on Union and on lower levels. In the elections for the local societs 
hundreds of thousands of candidates are involved who, naturally, cannot be directly 
selected by the central authorities. The latter indirectly exercise a predominating 
influence, however. 


Cuarques, R. D. A Short History of Russia. Phoenix House Ltd, 
London 1956. 232 pp. Maps. 
This synopsis written for the general reader is based on Russian and foreign secondary 
sources. In particular the author endeavours to demonstrate the continuity in Russian 
history, in doing which he bestows proportionately much less thought to the national 
minorities. Although political history is given pride of place, social history is not 
neglected. 


Dvyinov, B. From legality to being underground (1921-1922). Memoirs. 
With the author, New York 1955. 183 pp. (mimeogr.) 


ABMHOB, B. Or aeraabnocru k mogmoabw (1921-1922) Samuckn. 
Y asropa, Hao Mopk 1955. 183 crp.]} 


In the period described the author was a member of the menshevik central committee 
and took his full share in its many activities, one of which was keeping in touch with 
menshevik organizations abroad. The situation was a strange and complicated one in 
which the bolshevik government often took “legal” and “illegal” measures at nearly 
the same time. This, and the many arrests gave rise to many discussions of the problem 
whether the menshiviks had to go underground or not. These memoirs, written in 


1924, but not published before, vividly portray the strained atmosphere of this period, | 


for which, moreover, it certainly has source-value. 
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Dvinov, Boris L. Politics of the Russian Emigration. The Rand 
Corporation, Santa Monica (Ca.) 1955, vii, 433 pp. (mimeogt.). 


This book deals with an intricate subject, sources for which are in general not easily 


accessible. After discussing the pre-war emigration it goes into the problems of 
Russian war-time defeatism, important for an evaluation of the Vlasov movement. 
It is this movement and its post-war ramifications that is most fully discussed. The 


author’s conclusions are pessimistic. Because of the political unpreparedness and the 
apathy of the new emigration, leadership of the new organizations often fell to members 
of the first emigration; as a result fascist tendencies are notable. Furthermore, the chaotic 
situation is a favourable ground for Soviet infiltration, which is discussed in a separate 


chapter. 


Fark, Hermnricu. Die Weltanschauung des Bolschewismus. Histo- 
tischer und Dialektischer Materialismus gemeinverstindlich dar- 
gelegt. Siebte umgearbeitete Auflage. Echter—Verlag, Wiirzburg 
1956. 80 pp. 

This popular pamphlet tries to give in short sections a general survey of the bolshevik 


Weltanschauung from a strongly opposed point of view. The form makes for generali- 
zations and this tendency can be observed here and there in the book. The pamphlet 


is divided into two chapters, on historical and dialectical materialism respectively, 
and a conclusion. 


Graar, J. DE. Europese dialoog in Moskou. Geestelijke factoren in 
Ruslands ontwikkeling. Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V.— G. A. Hak & 
Dr. H. J. Prakke, Assen 1956. 113 pp. 
Prof. de Graaf was a member of a delegation from the Oecumenical Council of 
Churches in The Netherlands which travelled through Russia. The experiences gained 
there inspired in him the observations reproduced in this book, in which he is mainly 
occupied with the development of Christianity in Russia and the attitude to the 
official ideology. 


GRUNWALD, CONSTANTIN DE. La Russie de Pierre le Grand. Librairie 
Hachette, Paris 1953. 303 pp. 
Apart from a biography of Peter the Great this book is primarily a popularly written 
survey of the significance of reforms introduced by this Czar and of his foreign policy 
in the evolution of Russian power. Special attention is paid to social relationships 


which were characterised by the conflict with the bojars and the transition of slaves 
and serfs into one class of bondsmen. 


Harcave, SIDNEY. Structure and Functioning of the Lower Party 
Organizations in the Soviet Union. Air Research and Development 
Command, Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force 
Base (Alabama) 1954. v, 58 pp. 

Attention is rightly drawn here tc the importance of the lower party organisations. 


The study is based on vy<-witness accounts which for the greater part describe the 
situation in the years around about 1940, though ample use is made of Jater literature. 


HEILBRUNN, Orro. The Soviet Secret Services. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., London 1956. 216 pp. 
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The author occupies himself primarily with the activities of the Soviet spy ring which 
especially in France, but also in Germany and German-occupied eastern territories 
assumed such considerable dimensions. A comparison is made with the much less 
efficient secret Nazi movements against the Soviet Union. The book presents g 
clear picture of the significance of the communist propaganda, sabotage and espionage 
methods for the conduct of war. 


KrypTon, CONSTANTINE. The Northern Sea Route and the Economy 
of the Soviet North. Publ. for the Research Program on the U.S.S.R. 
by Frederick A. Praeger, New York 1956. ix, 219 pp. S. 








ba te 


A wealth of material is offered here on the regions which are influenced directly by 
the new sea communications since the northern sea route has been opened up. The 
history and political significance of the latter is clearly set forth. One item of particular 
importance is the Vorkuta coal fields which multiplied their production in a few years, 
Although the sea route itself has only a limited economic usefulness, it has a great 
strategical value which helps to explain the large amount of investments made by the 
government. 


Kutsx1, W. W. The Soviet Regime. Communism in Practice. Syracuse 

University Press 1954. xiv, 807 pp. 
The object of the book is to give a demonstration of the Soviet system and its working 
to Western readers who have no access to Soviet sources. The book consists of exten- 
sive quotations from Soviet sources only, with a running commentary which lays no 
claim to an exhaustive treatment of the subject it discusses, but points to those aspects 
of it which are most striking from the author’s point of view. The result is an extensive 
book which can be used as a reference work. The method of treatment may be 
illustrated by mentioning the titles of the four parts, subdivided into chapters. They 
are: Cultural isolationism and conformity in the educated man; the citizen and the 
state; the worker and social stratification; the peasant and collective farming, while a 
fifth part, added later, discusses the post-Stalin era. 





Lerres, NATHAN. Stalin as an Intellectual. The Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica (Ca.) 1953. 31 pp. + 
An expert investigation is made here into the qualities of Stalin as an intellectual and, 
more particularly, as an economist and political thinker, the occasion being provided 3 
by his last work entitled “Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR”, part of 
which is a discussion with a second-rate economist. A number of extensive quotations 
are analysed and the result is a low evaluation of the said qualities. In addition the 
author undertakes a bold attempt to draw conclusions on the measure of freedom of 
discussion within the party from the lettres directed to Stalin. 


LEONHARD, SusANNE. Gestohlenes Leben. Schicksal einer politischen 
Emigrantin in der Sowjetunion. Europiische Verlagsanstalt, Frank- 
furt a. M. 1956. 856 pp. 
At the end of October 1936 the author, a German emigrant, was arrested in Moscow. | 
At the end of August 1948 she returned to Germany after having spent the intervening | 
years in prisons and labour camps. The first part of this book is an interesting account 
of her experiences,thesecond an equally impressive description of the penal camp system 
andthe political set-up of Stalinismin which the development of the communist ideology 
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from a striving after freedom to the most severe reign of terror is discussed. The 
author’s son describes his experiences in the Soviet Union in a book that was reviewed 
in the Bulletin of the International Institute of Social History, 1955, Nr. 3, on p. 227. 
Although these two books are independent of each other it is well worth while 
comparing with the experiences of the son in the circles of the rising officials those 
of his mother in the camps. 


MEILAKH, Boris. Lénine et les problémes de la litterature russe (Fin du 








XIXe — début du XXe siécle). Traduit du russe par J. Ducroux et 
§. Mayret. Editions sociales, Paris 1956. 355 pp. 


The book gives a well-documented study of Lenin’s attitude towards Russian literature 
before the revolution. It is, of course, first of all the political implications of literature 
that interested Lenin and therefore in this study too politics play an important part. 
The composition of the book bears testimony to this; there are chapters on Lenin and 
literary populism; Lenin and cultural and literary problems during the revolution of 
1905-1907; literary and aesthetical problems in 1908-1910 and Lenin’s fight against 
reaction in philosophy, while the final chapter discusses Lenin’s essays on Tolstoj. 


MEIssNER, Boris. Sowjetrussland zwischen Revolution und Restau- 
ration. Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, K6ln 1956. 233 pp. 


These collected essays dating from the period 1949-1956 deal with the effect of planned 
economy in the field of political and social relations as well as the role played by indi- 
vidual leading personalities in this process. According to the author the changes in the 
social structure brought about by the revolution from above have led to a fluctuating 
situation in which the leaders do not dare to undertake the thorough reform measures 
which are alleged to be necessary if the Soviet Union is to carry out the “third industrial 
revolution” with success. Short biographical sketches are given of various prominent 
officials. The composition of the leading organs of the party, as on 1 May 1956, is 
reproduced in an appendix which also contains a bibliography that cites numerous 





articles and speeches by the present leaders. 


__ Metssner, Boris. Die Sowjetunion, die baltischen Staaten und das 
| Vélkerrecht. Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, Koln 1956. xi, 
377 Pp- 


Very meticulously the author treats the attitude of the great powers towards, and the 
diplomatic history leading up to, the incorporation of the Baltic States in the Soviet 
Union, in particular since 1939 when they were forced to sign mutual assistance pacts. 
Already in this first, historical, part the emphasis is laid on the legal aspect of the 
question. The second volume deals exclusively with the aspects concerning inter- 
national law, and here observations are made on the standpoints of the Soviet Union 
and of the other powers, and on the Baltic question in the light of general European 
relationships. 


Panxratowa, A. M. Geschichte der Gewerkschaftsbewegung in der 
UdSSR. Verlag Tribiine, Berlin 1956. 162 pp. 

In her survey of the history of trade unionism Prof. Pankratowa treats the period 

up to the October Revolution of 1917. The subject is considered in its relation to the 

labour movement in general and to the political development in particular, emphasis 


f 
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being given to Bolshevist theory and action as regards the organisation of the workers, 
Trade unionism as such first began in 1905. 


RaucH, GEORG von. Geschichte des bolschewistischen Russland, 

Rheinische Verlags-Anstalt, Wiesbaden 1955. 607 pp. Maps. 
This history of bolshevik Russia takes its place between the work of Carr and the 
purely informative short histories. It does so in several respects: in extent, in material 
used — much more secondary sources than with Carr, many more reference notes than 
in the shorter histories - and in scope. Also because of its easy readability, the work 
certainly attains its object, described by the author as “to give a handbook that, 
without being too superficial, yet does not restrict itself to problem-history only.,, 


and can be used for fast orientation”. The book is provided with a timetable, biblio- 
graphy and index. 


Posanos, B. B. Us6pannoe. Berynuteabnas crates u pegakyus IO, Tl, 
Vizacxa. Usgateascrso umenu Uexosa, Hp1o-Mopx 1956. 412 CTp. 
[Rozanov, V. V. Selected Works, edited by Ju. P. Ivask. Chekhov 
Publishing House, New York 1956. 412 pp.] 
The complex figure of Rozanov, who seemed to unite in himself most of the contra- 
dictions of the period in which he lived (1856-1919), is represented here by a cross 
section from his works. Only the “Black-Hundreds” type of articles have been left 


out. In the introduction Ju. Ivask draws a balanced, sympathetic and at times critical 
picture of the author. 


SCHWARZ, SOLOMON. Les ouvriers en Union Soviétique. Traduit par 
Elisabeth Dussauze. Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, Paris 1956. 
535 PP- 
This translation of Labor in the Soviet Union contains a chapter on trade unions thatis 
to be found neither in the original edition nor in the German translation. As a whole 
the book is an authoritative work on the labour condition in the Soviet Union which is 
based on a very extensive study of sources. It is also important for the understanding of 
the historical development of the labour policy and social legislation in general and also 


for the growth of the working class in the last period under the czars and under the 
Soviet regime. 


Sowjetische Zeitschriften in wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken der 
Bundesrepublik und Berlins 1945-1955. Material zu einem systemati- 
schen Verzeichnis der Bestaénde mit Signaturen. Bearbeitet von 
G. Krause. [Nachweise und Dokumente zur Osteuropaforschung]. 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Osteuropaforschung, Tiibingen 1955 (Aus- 
lieferung: Bohlau-Verlag, K6ln/Graz). 92 pp. (mimeogr.). 

With the study of the Soviet Union grows the need of bibliographies and “instruments 

de travail”. This useful little book belongs to the latter category. It lists the periodicals 


according to subjects, mentioning under each title what part of it is to be found in 
which library. There is also an alphabetical index of periodicals. 


TarcHow, V. A. Vorlesungen iiber das sowjetische Zivilrecht. VEB 
Deutscher Zentralverlag, Berlin 1955. 153 pp. 
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tkers, This book contains the text of a series of lectures given at the Berlin Humboldt 
University and the Karl Marx University of Leipzig in 1953-54 and 1954-55, and which 
treat of the most important questions of Soviet civil law. Although the close connection 
and, with the general legal and social conceptions is everywhere obvious, special attention 
should be drawn in this journal to the discussion on property rights. 





a Trotsky, LEON. Ecrits 1928-1940. Tome I. Librairie Marcel Riviére 
et Cie, Paris 1955. 372 pp. 

work The present volume contains the French translations of (for the most part) brochures, 
that, articles (the majority from the Russian Bulletin of the Opposition), interviews and 
aly...) letters; books have been excluded. Classification has been made according to subject 
ibli and within each section the order is chronological. The editor, Mr. Pierre Frank, has 


also written a general introduction. The pieces included were written between the 
years 1928, the year of Trotsky’s banishment, and 1932. Many throw light on questions, 


. IT. which have not yet been explained or are less known, concerning the opposition in 
D. Russia, the international left-wing opposition and the theoretical standpoint adopted. 
‘hov As far as the last point is concerned it should be remarked that at this time Trotsky 


} opposed the setting up of an anti-Stalinist communist party. 


— VU.R.S.S. vue de la France. [La Nef, Mars 1956]. René Julliard, 
n leh Paris 1956. 240 pp. 

ritical Contributors of varying ideological sorts and conditions here express their views on 
the Soviet Union, its home and foreign policies, economy, art and science. Of these we 
mention Pierre Naville, Jean Romeuf, Aragon and Raymond Aron. One chapter has 


been written by Ilya Ehrenburg, entitled France as seen from the USSR. The merit of 
; par ; : : Se od £ 2 ; , ; 

6 this book is that it contains divergent viewpoints and subjects which render possible 
_— the forming of a general picture. 
that is, 


Bapmascxuit, B. C. Hesameaenxoe noxoaenne. AsgateabcTs0 MMeHM 
whole Y 

ich i Yexosa, Hp1o-Mopx 1956. 387 crp. 

ing of [VarSavskij, V.S. The Lost Generation. Chekhov Publishing House, 
dalso | = New York 1956. 387 pp.]. 





er the ) The lost generation of which this book speaks is that which was born, but not formed 

in Russia and thus, in the materially often very difficult emigrant life, had to rely on 

itself also for its cultural development as it had too little in common with the older 

der generation. The book gives a personal, sympathetic, but not uncritical picture of this 

nati- | generation’s life — political, intellectual and religious. The fact that the author belongs 

von to this generation and that the book is as much a personal testimony as a history 

ing]. contributes to, rather than detracts from, its clarity. This remarkable work thus 
Aus- | contributes to our understanding of a complicated phenomenon. 

- Venrurt, Franco. Il moto decabrista e i fratelli Poggio. Giulio 

uments 


dicals Einaudi, Firenze 1956. 172 pp. Ill. 


ind in The brothers Poggio were both born at the end of the 18th century as the sons of an 
Italian immigrant who had been one of the founders of Odessa. Both sons were drawn 
to the Decembrist movement and after its repression were banished to Siberia, where 
the one died in 1848, while the other survived. He returned to European Russia in 
the end of the fifties, and he died in the 1870’s, after a prolonged stay in Western 
Europe. In this work Prof. Venturi has availed himself to the full of the opportunities 


VEB | 
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offered by the interplay of the biographical and historical elements and has written a 
very well-documented study, whose easy readability lends grace to its fullness of 
acute observations. 


Wotre, Bertram D. Six Keys to the Soviet System. With an intro- 

duction by Leslie C. Stevens. The Beacon Press, Boston 1956, 

XV, 258 pp. 
The “six keys” to the understanding of the Soviet System are the struggle for political 
power between persons and groups, the domination of cultural life and education, the 
position of the workers, “election” methods, foreign policy and the proceeding apace 
of totalitarianism which, of course, is inherent in the other “keys”. They are presented 
in the form of reprints of articles written since the end of the second World War, often 
supplemented and brought up to date. Although the most recent events have belied 
many thoughts and forecasts (e.g. the retention of a certain measure of the Stalin cult), 
there is much of lasting value in the book. 


Yugoslavia 


BosrowskI, C. La Yougoslavie socialiste. Préface de Georges Védel. 
[Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 77]. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris 1956. xvi, 237 pp. 


In the historical introduction the author clearly defines the essential social-economic 
problem of Yugoslavia, viz. the agrarian overpopulation which to a considerable extent 
dominates the policy of the Tito government. The latter has made a successful 
beginning in the attempt to solve the problem by adopting a powerful industrialisation 
policy. This excellent study also treats of the foreign policy, the peculiarities of the 
Yugoslavian revolution, the importance of the workers’ councils in the industries, 
and last but not least, the reformation of the social-economic structure by introducing 
a broad instead of a minutely detailed plan. 


Svedoéanstva o prvom ustanku. Odabrao i priredio V. KupreSanin, 
Novo Pokolenje, Beograd 195 4. 234 pp. 
This is not a history, but the story of the first Serbian revolt of 1804-1812, composed 
from testimonies of participants. The editor has tried to make the story a continuous 
one, with the result that of some of the authors more than one piece has been selected. 


This applies in particular to Vuk Karadjié and Petar Joki¢. There are notes on the 
authors and a short dictionary of words no longer used. 


ERRATUM 


Men leze op pagina 327 in de titel van Mills in plaats van Bruna- 
Verlag: Bund-Verlag. 
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In the forthcoming issues of this journal we intend to publish among others the 


following contributions : 
GEORGES BOURGIN 
PAUL FROLICH + 
BORIS NICOLAEVSKY 


RICHARD kK. P. PANKHURST 


CARLOS M. RAMA 


HOWARD BECKER 


Les origines polonaises du panslavisme. 


Bourgeoisie und plebejische Revolution im 
Spiegel der Menschenrechte. 


Toward a History of “The Communist League” 
1847-1852. 


> 


Fouricrism in Britain, 


Les mouvements sociaux cn Amérique latine au 


X1Xc siécle. 


Church and State in the Cosmos of Crete. 





SOME VANGORCUM PUBLICATIONS 


PETRUS ABAELARDUS DIALECTICA, first complete edition 
of the Parisian Manuscript, by L. M. pe RyxK, Ph. Dr. 
1956. 637 pages. Index. (Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies, 
uitgaven van het Filosofisch Instituut der Rijksuniversiteit 
te Utrecht, no. 1), HFI. 43.-. 


THE OLYMPIA EPICS OF JAN VAN DER NOOYT, a facsi- 
mile edition of “ Das Buch Extasis”, edited by C. A. ZAALBERG, 
1956. XIV, 274 pages 38 prints. (Series Neerlandica 
Traiectina No. II). Hl. 15.-. 


LEXICON AENEIUM, a Lexicon and Index to Aeneas Tacticus’ 
Wilitary Manuel “On the defence of fortified positions’’ by Dr. 
D. BakENDs. 1955. 174 pages. Bibliography, 5 diagrams, 


(Bibliotheca Classica VanGorcumiana No. V1). HFL. 14.50. 


LA CHEVALERIE DE JUDAS MACABE, par J. R. SMEETs, 
Docteur és lettres. 1955. ill., LNXXXIV et 327 pages. 
(Van Gorcum’s Litteraire Bibliotheek No. X). HFI. 16.50. 


LA PASTORALE, Essai d’analyse Littéraire, par Mita I, 


GERHARDT, Docteur es Lettres. 317 pages. (Van Gorcum’s 
Litteraire Bibliotheek No. VII). HEI. 8.90. 


DAS VERHALTNIS | JEREMIAS UND — HESEKIELS 
SPRACHLICH UND THEOQLOGISCH UNTERSUCHT 
Wit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Prosareden Jeremias, von 
Dr. Joun Wort Minter. 1955. Xl, 189 pag. (Van 
Gorcum’s Theologische Bibliotheek No. XXVIII). HF. 


12 


> DEVELOPPEMENT DU SENS SOCIAL EN ISRAEL 
AVANT VERE CHRETIENNE, par Dr. C. van Leeuwen, 
avec préface de Prof. Dr. M. A. Beek. 1955. 247 pages. 
(Studia Semitica Neerlandica No. 1). HEI. 15.-. 


HET WIJSGERIG EN PSYCHOLOGISCH DENKEN VAN 
CARL GUSTAV CARUS IN HET LICHT VAN ZIJN 
GODSBESCHOUWING, door Dr. R. BAKKER. 1954. 
177 blz., frontispice, s« hema, bibliografie. (Serie Philo- 
sophia Religionis No. VI). HEI. 8.50. 


PHRONESIS, a Journal for Ancient Philosophy. Two numbers of 
approx. 175 pages appear annually. The subscription is 


£1 1S. ($ 3-00) per annum, or 12s. (§ 1.75) for a single 
copy. 
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